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Art. I.—Pensées de Pascal, publiées dans leur Texte Authen- 
tique; avec un Commentaire Suivi, et une Etude Littéraire. Par 
Ernest Havet, Ancien éléve de l’Ecole Normale, Maitre de 
Conférences 4 cette Ecole, Agregé de la Faculté des Lettres 
de Paris. Paris, 1852. 

Studies on Pascal. By the late ALEXANDER VrveET, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Lausanne, Switzerland. Translated 
from the French by the Rev. Tuomas Smiru, A.M. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1859. 


Once and again there has occurred a resurrection of some great 
mind upon the European necropolis : the instances are more than 
avery few; and some of them have been marked by peculiar 
circumstances. To such an instance we have now to ask the 
reader’s attention: it is that of PascAL—not indeed quite a recent 
event in the daily sense of the word, for it is not of this year, 
nor of last year; but yet it is recent if the time that has elapsed 
since its occurrence be put in comparison with the length of that 
period—almost two centuries—during which an unreal, or a dis- 
guised Pascal, has stood before the world on the pedestal which 
the genuine Pascal ought from the first to have occupied. 

We have said that more than a very few instances of a literary 
resurrection, resembling the one now in view, have taken place in 
our European necropolis ; and yet none that is quite of the same 
kind. Aristotle rested in his sepulchre for centuries, entombed 
—strange to think of it!—embalmed, in Arabic; from which 
Oriental swaddling he came forth to domineer over the world of 
mind, in his own Greek, during other long centuries. And so 
Herodotus, as to his authenticity—as to his historic vitality, has, 
in these last times, risen from the dead. As lately as Gibbon’s 
time the ‘ Father of History’ was often contemptuously spoken of, 
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as a teller of stories, a collector of fables for children ; but since 
that age of ill-considered scepticism, this affluent Greek, with his 
easy Ionic graces, has stepped forward—steady has been his tread ; 
and he now lives among us anew, as ‘an authority.’ Instances 
similar might soon fill a page. Passing by men of second-rate 
fame, think of Bacon—one might-even put on this list his won- 
derful namesake Roger ;—but take the illustrious lord Bacon: 
little was he read, little was he thought of, seldom was he named, 
until the morning hour of our now young, modern physical 
sciences! It is within the recollection of some now living that 
the Novum Organon, and the De Augmentis, have come to take 
a prominent and an undisputed place in the canonical philo- 
sophic literature of Europe. If we should not affirm the same of 
John Milton, yet may we say it of Paradise Lost, which, after a 
long dose, started into life at the call of Addison, in the Saturday 
Spectators. 

Blaise Pascal, author of the Lettres de Louis de Montalte, has 
indeed lived on, in the open day; but as to Pascal, the author 
of the Pensées, it is not so much sepulture as pillory that he has 
endured these two hundred years. The author of the Thoughts 
—the genuine and the fiery utterances of this soul, so profound, 
so calm, and yet so intense—this mind, hard and geometric, yet 
warm and sensitive beyond bounds—this mind, by structure 
sceptical, and yet unboundedly believing—this mind, rigid and 
exact as that of Aristotle—rich, and lofty, and deep, as that of 
Plato—this true Pascal, after he had first been martyred by his 
ill-judging and timid friends, was then quartered by the Philis- 
tines of the Encyclopedia; and while he has been admired for 

ualities he had not, he has been defrauded of his just praise. 
he real Pascal has at length been rescued, as from his friends, 
so from his enemies. 

We may presume that to some of our readers the circumstances 
of this long obscuration, and of this recent recovery of the genuine 
Thoughts of Pascal, are not unknown. On this supposition, we 
shall be the more brief in relating them. We must also sup- 

ose that, in outline at least, the tragical history of the socicty of 
Port Royal—which has once and again been brought into view be- 
fore the English public—is well known, and is duly remembered. 
A recollection of that sad history is indeed needed in framing as 
good an apology as the case admits of, for the timid and unwar- 
rantable conduct of his friends, the first editors of the Pensées. 

The leading facts, concerning the literary history of Pascal's 
posthumous writings, are given at length by the editor of the edi- 
tion which is now before us. Briefly stated, they are these :— 
Pascal, from the moment of his abandonment of his secular 
studies, or soon afterwards, and of his dedication of his great 
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powers of mind exclusively to religious purposes, had entertained 
—so it has been supposed—the project of composing, in the most 
rigidly logical manner, a treatise in proof, first of Theism, and 
then of the Christian Revelation. Full of the grandeur of this 
purpose—great indeed in his view of it, and of the extent and 
the difficulty of the task—he postponed to a distant time that sort 
of ordering of the various subjects before him which must have 
preceded a formal commencement of it. To a time of leisure, 
and of recovered health perhaps—to years which, in his thirtieth 
year, were yet in his prospect—he reserved this preliminary 
labour. Meantime, to prevent the loss of any valuable materials, 
and to secure the daily products of his teeming mind, and at the 
same time, perhaps, to preclude the supposition on the part of 
survivors that these loose materials were all, or nearly all, that 
he had intended to make them, it was his habit to entrust to any 
chance fragments of paper the thoughts of each passing moment. 
Loose materials indeed—fragmentary, and elliptical, and enigmati- 
cal, and often interlined, and blotted, and sometimes quite illegible 
—were these scraps. Nevertheless, if Pascal’s Thoughts were 
scraps tn form—if they were scraps to the eye, they possessed a 
golden continuity of their own—they had an intrinsic oneness ; 
there was in them a coherence, a unity of intention, which 
belonged to them as being the out-beamings of a mind great in its 
own tranquil luminousness—translucent and incandescent itself 
throughout its substance. So is it that these sparks have all the 
same splendour; and so does the iron, when it is struck at a 
white heat, fill the space around the anvil with flaming diamonds. 

The mass of writings accumulated in this manner, in the 
course of some ten years, was great;—it was a pile of manu- 
scripts that came into the hands of Pascal’s literary executors. 
But who were these? They were the trembling expectants 
of every wrong which the malice of Jesuitism, and the stolid 
fanaticism of the Court—its tool, might please to inflict. This 
—the cruel position of the heads of the Jansenist sect, at that 
time—must, in justice, be kept in view for mitigating the heavy 
blame which, at the first moment, one is inclined to throw upon 
them. But the course pursued at that critical moment in the re- 
ligious fate of France, by those excellent men—Nicole, Arnauld, 
and others, involved consequences which they did not—which 
they could not, have foreseen ; and it is partly in regard to these 
consequences, fatal as they have been, that we are now propos- 
ing to bring the facts under the reader’s notice. If any one 
should ask, What is the present religious condition of our nearest 
neighbours?—an answer to that question must carry us up 
from one generation of men to the next above it; nor will it 
be possible to stop, in pursuing the line of moral causation, until 
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we reach the time when the blood-shedding of the Reign of Terror 
finds its true explication in the blood-shedding of the St Bartho- 
lomew. A strict connection, an unbroken thread of influences— 
some of them, indeed, highly attenuated, and yet real—give a 
continuity to this series of events. And dare any one now affirm 
that this same thread is snapped, and that, from the time of the 
founding of the revolutionary empire, onward, all things in 
France—its religion and its irreligion together—have taken a 
fresh start, and that thus the things of to-day have no hold 
upon the past? We may not profess to think this; nor may we 
believe that the great evolution of the French mind, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, has yet been sealed, as if for 
oblivion, and that it will never repeat itself in that country. 

We return, then, for a moment to the circumstances that 
attended the first publication of this remarkable collection—the 
Thoughts of Pascal. In relating them, we regard as trust- 
worthy the summary of facts prefixed by M. Ernest Havet to 
his edition, and most of which are attested in other recent pub- 
lications. 

Rough-cast and fragmentary as these Thoughts must appear, 
if we are looking at Pascal’s autograph—morsels as they are, 
bits, rendered illegible often by interlineations, and by many 
erasures, and by the re-insertion of words and phrases that had 
been expunged—they are not, in truth, as to their literary 
quality, as rough as they seem:—this, their appearance would 
give a false idea of them as compositions. Pascal was a most 
severe critic of his own style: slow was he in satisfying himself 
(so have the best writers always been); exact was he in his re- 
quirements, as to his choice of words; and still more severe was 
he in the adjustment of his thoughts; for he combined, in a 
remarkable manner, the rigid geometric temper—abstemious in 
terms, inexorable in the excision of whatever he thought super- 
fluous—with a freedom, a spirit, and even a license of speech, 
which had much of the dramatic cast. It is this freedom which 
now imparts so much freshness to the Thoughts, but which alarmed 
his scrupulous friends of Port Royal, who misused a frigid dis- 
cretion in drawing the pen through every startling word and 
phrase that made their nice ears to tingle. So it is, therefore, that 
what some of us, years ago, were used to think a rather heavy 
book, reads now, in these recent recensions, almost like Moliere, 
and too often like Rouchefoucauld. It is amusing to trace the 
instances—hundreds of such instances there are—in which the 
pious Nicole, and others, his coadjutors, have disguised the 
bright and witty author of the Provincial Letters, by putting 
upon him the broad brim and the straight-cut drab coat of 
Port Royal Quakerism ! 
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Although so spirited and so free, Pascal wrote on morals and 
religion in as severe a manner as if he were framing the demon- 
stration of a geometric theorem. It was his aim so to write, says 
his modern editor, as that there should not be a word too much— 
not a word wanting; no false graces—no conventional utter- 
ances; nothing so said as that the author should appear rather 
than the man. He did not hesitate to repeat a word in a sen- 
tence, if it was the most proper word for the occasion; and he 
would at any time do this, rather than, merely for avoiding a re- 
petition, introduce a word that was less proper. In his composi- 
tions, everything of ornament—luce—was cut off; and if, as a 
writer, Pascal is elegant, this word must be understood in the 
sense in which mathematicians apply it sometimes to a demon- 
stration. He turns upon and works his thought—tourmente 
son tdée—in such manner as shall bring it out, clear of mis- 
take; and, in doing this, he pays attention, not merely to the 
choice of terms, but to the order in which they are presented. 
Nothing was more important in his view than order; nor any- 
thing more difficult: to this end he laboured—he spared no 
labour ; he would revise and correct what he had written eight 
or ten times over, where every one but himself would have said 
it was admirably expressed at the first. If, in fact, Pascal has 
written little, and nothing of a much extended kind, this was 
not merely—so thinks his editor—because health and strength for 
doing so failed him, but because the rigorousness of the criticism 
to which he subjected his compositions was such that the execu- 
tion of any work on a large scale would have been, to him, a 
task and a labour exceeding the powers of human nature. It 
has often been said that, if Pascal had completed the Thoughts, 
—that is to say, had brought his materials into form, as a 
finished composition—it would have been a work of matchless 
excellence. There may, however, be reason to doubt whether a 
finished work—ever and again commenced anew, could have come 
from under his hand; and there is room also, with another of his 
editors, to say that, admirable writer as he is when he finishes 
anything, he is still more to be admired in any instance in 
which he was cut short. 

At the time of Pascal’s death, in 1662, the establishment at 
Port Royal, and the Jansenist body, was in doubtful conflict 
with their powerful and ruthless enemies, the Jesuits. His 
papers came into the hands of his friends of Port Royal, who 
appear to have hesitated long as to the expediency, or the safety 
to themselves, of giving them publicity. It was not until seven 
years afterwards, in 1669, that what is called the Port Royal 
edition of the Pensées appeared; and, during this lapse of time, 
the worthy and learned persons of that body had, at their leisure, 
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not only deciphered the autograph, which was a very difficult 
task, but they had, at their discretion, and with too little regard 
to the limits of their responsibility in the execution of such a task 
—editing the products of a mind of immeasurably greater com- 
pass than their own —forgone or suppressed much; and this 

erhaps they might think themselves at liberty to do; but they 
had dared to substitute words, phrases, sentences of their own, 
in place of the flashing, the burning words and phrases of 
their departed friend. Almost every one of those dramatic turns 
of expression which, in truth, are the natural out-speakings of 
a mind and soul so teeming with life, so sharp, so robust, are 
either smoothed over, or are simply struck out! Feeble wisdom 
indeed was this! The fearless Montalte, wielding his own two- 
edged terrible weapon of logic and of satire, had once saved Port 
Royal. Was it not an error, then, not to allow the same cham- 

ion, wielding the same weapon again, and as if starting from 
fis grave, to save Port Royal anew! 

The Port Royal editor, Stephen Perier, in his preface, speaking 
of the huge disorderly collection of papers which came into the 
hands of his friends, says of them—and we may well believe it— 
that—tout cela était si imparfait et si mal écrit, qu’on a eu toutes 
les peines du monde & le déchiffrer. This being the case, these 
good men might have felt themselves excused in declining the 
all but impracticable task of preparing such a mass for the 
press; but, assuredly, if published at all, the Thoughts should 
have truly represented the mind of their departed friend. It 
was, however, well that they, to whom Pascal’s handwriting was 
familiar, did actually achieve the task of completing a legible copy, 
without the aid of which—for it is still in existence—it may be 
doubted, says M. Havet, if, at this time, it would have been pos- 
sible to read the autograph at all. At first, the Port Royal 
editors had intended, as they say, to give the best continuity 
they could to the fragments, by supplying what was wanting in 
form and in order, by clearing up obscure passages; and, in 
fact, by—writing a book, such as they imagined Pascal himself 
would have written, if he had lived to complete his own inten- 
tion! Happily, from so audacious an attempt these worthy di- 
vines were soon turned aside; and it was well it was so, for it is 
not every man that can get himself into the steel armour of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and wield his battle-axe, and bestride a 
Flanders stallion with advantage. This method of dealing with 
the Pensdes, and another also having been rejected, these editors 
determined, as they tell us, to give to the public such of these 
fragments only as seemed the most intelligible and the most 
finished, ‘just such as they found them’—telles qu’on les a 
trouvées—‘ without adding anything, or altering anything’— 
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sans y rien ajoutir ni changer. These are queer words for men 
of honour to employ, the facts being—what they are! 

These editors, says M. Havet, have given—generally speaking, 
or very loosely speaking, The Thoughts; but it has been with 
alterations in detail of all sorts, and some which seriously affect 
the very meaning of Pascal: the editors, Arnauld and Nicole, 
especially, had their scruples; his personal friends had their ex- 
ceptions; and beyond this, the functionaries to whose approval 
the work was necessarily submitted, demanded that some things 
should be changed. But above all, care was to be taken that no 
advantage whatever should be put into the hands of the enemies 
of Port Royal, under favour of Pascal’s name. It was at length 
to M. Cousin that the world was to owe the important service of 
dispersing the thick cloud of all these mystifications and of this 
cowardly prudence, which had so long veiled the real Pascal 
from view. This distinguished man, prompted, probably, by 
literary curiosity only, had given some time to an examination 
of the genuine autograph, collating it, by the aid of the copy, 
with the printed editions, earlier and later; and in consequence 
of the strange discoveries which he then made, a careful collation 
of the whole of this manuscript, treasured as it had been in the 
King’s Library,’ was undertaken by a competent literary person. 

M. Cousin, in making a general report of the differences be- 
tween the autograph and the editions, says,— 


‘Some of the alterations affect the actual meaning, and these are 
the most serious; but they were (probably) compulsory (or were 
deemed indispensable): others affect the form, and these are, as to 
their motive, the most inexplicable, and they are the most numerous 
too—alterations of words, alterations in the term of expression, alter- 
ations of phrases; suppressions, substitutions, additions; composi- 
tions which are arbitrary and absurd—sometimes of a paragraph, 
sometimes of an entire chapter; and these effected by the means of 
phrases and of paragraphs foreign altogether to the context, and 
inconsistent among themselves; and, what is worse, a dislocation 
quite arbitrary and absolutely inconceivable (as to its motive) of 
chapters which, in the manuscript of Pascal, are strictly consecutive— 
part following part in a manner which had been the fruit of labour 
and deep thought.’—Avant-propos de M. Cousin. 


Inconceivable, in truth, in many instances, as to the motives 
which prompted these emendations, are the various readings of 
the Port Royal editions. Incredible, almost, as to the principles 
assumed to warrant them, are the misrepresentations, or the 
falsifications, which have thus been brought to light. Like 
breeds like;—was it so that the same slimy casuistry which 
Pascal had pursued to the death in the Provincials, had taken 


1 Now the Imperial. 
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possession of the leaders of Jansenism, and that so Jesuitism had 
got its revenge in poisoning the consciences of its adversaries ? 
One need not doubt that these good men believed they were doing 
only what ‘a sound discretion’ warranted—and it has been a so- 
called ‘sound discretion’ that has burned scores of heretics. 

The present editor excuses himself from the task—intolerable 
and unprofitable—of indicating these variations throughout : he 
says, there is not a page free from something of the kind; but in 
his notes, which for the most part are pertinent and serviceable, 
he has brought under notice those differences which materially 
disfigure, either Pascal’s Thought, or his style. Alterations of 
the latter kind appear to be attributable chiefly to the’ imperti- 
nence of the duke de Roannez, who had laboured at the task of 
re-writing the Thoughts on an improved plan! and in a better 
style! It is instructive to think of such an instance of bound- 
less coxcombry! Finding himself unable to accomplish what he 
had so modestly intended, this noble person did what he could— 
en mettant 4 chaque instant ses expressions 4 la place de celles 
de Pascal! Inasmuch as the Thoughts of this great mind are 
the property of mogern literature, as well as the pride of 
France, it is a work deserving of a European vote of thanks, 
thus to have given us at length, Blaise Pascal in the place of 
—the duke de Roannez! 

Other editors followed the same track, in bringing forward, 
either portions of the Thoughts, or some of Pascal's minor picces: 
among these was the ‘ Pére des Molets. But, in 1776, an editor 
very differently minded came forward, and gave to the world an 
edition of the Thoughts, or rather, a selection of them, with notes, 
indicating very plainly the intention of the annotator. In what 
way, or rather, by means of what misunderstanding of this Chris- 
tian writer’s purpose, the leaders of the atheism of that time might 
avail rwnechd of his doctrine and principles, it will be our part, 
a little further on, to show. The edition of Condorcet, taken up 
and patronized by Voltaire, who also added his notes, was printed 
(as would seem) in London. Condorcet, luminous and geome- 
tric as he was, did something in attempting to redeem the collec- 
tion from the desperate confusion and disorder of the Port Royal 
editions. His edition was not, however, more than what might 
be called, in usual phrase, ‘ the Flowers of Pascal ;’—all the more 
strictly theological passages were omitted, and those only were 
produced which fell in with his design in bringing out a work of 
this strange kind. As to the spurious and the falsified passages 
of the Port Royal edition, Condorcet adopted them without in- 
quiry. In 1779 M. Bossut gave to the world a complete edition 
of Pascal’s works. This edition included several pieces which had 
not before appeared, or which had not been duly edited; but, as 
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to the Thoughts, it followed on the same path, reproducing the 
vitiated portions of the Port Royal edition. 

It was in 1842 that M. Cousin—as we have said—amazed 
everybody by announcing the fact, that, while believing they 
were in possession of Pascal’s Thoughts, these, in truth, had 
never been given to the world. The autograph, as was known, 
was preserved in the Imperial Library, where it had been de- 
posited at the time when rescued from the fire which destroyed 
the Abbey of St Germains-des-Prez, in 1794. In the National 
Library this collection was always open to every eye; and yet— 
so it is affirmed—neither the philosophers who disputed among 
themselves as to Pascal’s principles, nor the literary men who 
studied his style, nor even the men who, year after year, had 
taken upon themselves to superintend new editions of his 
works, had troubled themselves to examine these manuscripts. 
M. Cousin could not be so easily satisfied : —he collated 
the editions, as well with the Port Royal manuscript copy, as 
with the printed editions: he brought forward samples of the 
variations; and he made known his opinion, that an edition of 
the Thoughts was a labour to which some one, who should be 
competent to the task, must give his time. By various citations, 
exhibiting the gravity and extent of the variations from the 
original text, he demonstrated that, although the author of the 
Provincial Letters had always been regarded as a fearless writer, 
uttering strong things, in bold language, the author of the 
Thoughts was a far more intrepid writer—more violent even, 
and in every way more startling, than the writer who hitherto 
had been regarded as bold enough. The world—the world of 
French literary intelligence, was awakened by this discovery : 
the charms of the style of this standard writer, and the inimitable 
touch of a master’s hand, revealed now at length, excited a vivid 
feeling; and this feeling could not fail quickly to bring about 
what was needed—a careful perusal of the autograph, and a trust- 
worthy edition of the Thoughts—a restoration of this mass ; or, 
what we have ventured to call—a resurrection of the real Pascal. 

It is thus that the present editor sums up his report of this 
strange entombment, and of the return to life of his author :— 


‘ The text of the Thoughts has, in fact, undergone three successive 
revelations :—in the first, the Port Royal editions—the spring, the 
vigour of the writer, was almost entirely suppressed ;—in the second, 
the extracts brought forward by Des Molets, and which were repeated 
in the editions of Condorcet and of Bossut, there was perceptible, in 
degree, and sparingly, something of the temerity, as well of Pascal the 
Jansenist, the sectarist, as of Pascal the philosopher and the sceptic ; 
so that a surmise was suggested as to that which at length was to 
become manifest. The third, and the last of these revelations, has 
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left nothing more to be wished for. The Thought of this daring 
writer, in all its startling audacity, and his style too, in all its free- 
dom and its vivacity, is in view. The date of this revelation, of 
which M. Cousin was the instrument, will ever be memorable in the 
history of French literature.’—Etude, p. 54. 


M. Cousin, who had made the discovery, had produced samples: 
he had shown what was to be done; but had not himself under- 
taken the heavy task which remained to be achieved. In 1844, 
M. Prosper Faugére brought out, in two octavo volumes, an 
edition of the Thoughts, and of other small pieces, to which he 
ledged himself as being faithful, complete, and authentic. 
his laborious editor attempted to bring the scattered materials 
before him into what he imagined to be their true order, as in- 
tended by Pascal; but probably this was attempted on insuf- 
ficient grounds.’ But M. Havet, not himself believing that 
Pascal had actually digested any plan, as if for a complete treatise, 
has not attempted to make search, in the confused mass, for the 
indications of what he thinks never had existence. He has 
therefore fallen back upon the arrangements of his predecessors ; 
not as if these were better, or that one was better than another; 
but because, in his view, they are all alike unauthentic and un- 
important. The arrangement of the edition of Bossut, to which 
the readers of Pascal are accustomed, is followed in this edition, 
with some few exceptions, which need not be here specified. 


We have now said what may suffice for putting before those 
of our readers who are not already acquainted with them, the 
actual facts of this, perhaps, unexampled instance of the literary 
substitution of a factitious for a genuine image of a mind—and 
this, a mind of the highest order. The instance is in itself 
fraught with instructive inferences, which will suggest themselves 
to the thoughtful reader. Presuming, then, that our readers are 
of the thoughtful class, we may leave them to pursue such medi- 
tations at their leisure, and at this moment turn toward sub- 
jects of a wider meaning. Pascal’s mind, seen as we now see it, 
in conflict with the great problems of all time, gives an exhibi- 
tion of the true nature of those problems, as they display their 
relation to the vigorous evolution of the mind of France in 
the seventeenth century. This evolution was preliminary to that 
of the next following century, which itself has shaken the Euro- 
pean commonwealth ; nor must it be thought to have reached 
its ultimate consequence, even at this late time. The beginning 
of this end takes date from the appearance of the Essays of Mon- 


' This edition, 1844, found its way into England at the time, and it may be in 
the recollection of some of our readers, as it is in our own; albeit a copy is not 
now before us. 
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taigne, in 1580; and therefore this ‘time of the end,’ as to the 
religious destiny of France, wants now about twenty years to 
make up its three centuries. 

In giving this prominence—as the leader of modern French 
thought in religion—to Montaigne, we follow the guidance of our 
subject. If Pascal has already been rescued from the hands of 
his Jansenist editors, there is something still to be done in rescu- 
ing him, as to the Penseés, from the Essays of his master. At 
an early time in his course, and, as appears, before the hour of 
his conversion, Pascal had read, and dials one say so— 
sodden his soul in the mind of Montaigne; and thus it is that, 
in almost countless instances, when putting a thought on paper, 
what he was doing—whether consciously or unconsciously—was 
noting and repeating, for his own future use, a something then 
floating in his mind, which now proves itself to be, either in sub- 
stance, or perhaps in very words, a citation from the /’ssays of 
Montaigne. These are not instances of plagiarism in any proper 
sense of the word. ‘The notes were made by Pascal for his own 
use in future; and he cared not to recollect precisely whence 
they had come to him. The present editor adduces many in- 
stances of these formal and informal coincidences ; and the reader 
who will take the pains to do so, availing himself of M. Havet’s 
aid, and having also the quaint Lssays in hand, may come to 
know what is Pascal in Pascal, and what is Montaigne. But, 
in truth, the two minds, little as we may have been used to think 
it, were consecutive minds. There was a principle of connection— 
there was a sequence of occult causation between them; and 
thus it is that the great writer to whom, on the Christian side, 
it has become trite to make a confident appeal—‘ Was not Pascal 
a Christian ? ’—was, in an intellectual sense, the son and heir of 
the writer who has often been named, and denounced too, as the 
father of the modern French infidelity—the very writer behind 
whom BayLeg, in making up his apology for his own freedoms, 
says—Aprés tout, oseroit-on dire que mon Dictionaire aproche 
de la licence des Essais de Montaigne, soit 4 Pégard du Pyr- 
rhonisme, soit A l’égard des saletez ?— Dict. p. 3025. It is not 
apart from a careful distinction made and insisted upon, that we 
should risk the apparent paradox of naming, in causative order, 
Montaigne, Pascal, Bossut, Condorcet, Rousseau, and the En- 
cyclopedists, with Voltaire as chairman of the committee of Un- 
belief. This needful distinction, in rescue of Pascal, we may 
suggest as we go on: it is such as might lead to useful reflections 
in these times ! 

But a word as to Montaigne. This bold thinker, and hu- 
mane and upright man, who was neither Huguenot nor atheist, 
flung himself off with heat from the ferocious fanaticism of his 
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times. Cruelty and bigotry he abhorred ; and, subject to such 
restraints only as his public position imposed upon him, he spoke 
and wrote as he thought. In so thinking, speaking, and writing, 
he distanced himself, intellectually and morally, yet not ecclesi- 
astically, from the men of his time—in fact, from all the world 
of the sixteenth century. Looking at the social system and at 
the manners of his countrymen, as from the vantage-ground of 
a needful perspective, he fell naturally into the habit of dissect- 
ing everything—of stripping off every mask—of working him- 
self well up to the core of every subject—of probing, analysing, 
opening out all things, whether sacred or profane. It can be no 
wonder that the young and ardent author of the Provincial Letters, 
himself so searching a practitioner with the knife in morbid ana- 
tomy, should take to himself a teacher, such as was the author of 
the Lssays. Or, if this might be a wonder, it must cease to be 
so accounted when, as now, we come near to this same Pascal, 
in the perusal of his genuine thoughts. This, then, is the order 
of intellectual causation :—Montaigne leads the way, a sincere 
Catholic, but Pyrrhonist ; Pascal follows in the next century, not 
only Catholic, but a devout Christian, and yet a Pyrrhonist also. 
But—may we say it ?—he leaves the royal banner of genuine 
religious thought, theistic and Christian, floating loosely in the 
winds! Alas! his co-religionists of Port Royal—Catholic in the 
sense of spiritual slavery, and Christian in the sense of devout 
feeling and of compromise—knew not their vocation : they heard 
not the voice of Heaven; they lowered the colours of their chief, 
and these, available as they were for sinister purposes in their 
torn condition, were hoisted with acclamations upon the wall of 
Atheism! Thus, then, come we up to the verge of the pit out 
of which, in the next hour, issued a roaring storm of blood and 
fire—all the ingredients of hell flung up to the skies, and thence 
descending, to deluge the earth. 

Pascal did much—and he did it with profound skill—in the 
way of barring the inference which the world would be quick 
to draw from his Pyrrhonism, which was at once constitutional 
with him, and geometric: it was a matter of temperament, and it 
was also a result of mathematical logic. But what he did in this 
way, or for this purpose, was left in an inorganic state ; and thus 
it failed of effecting its purpose according to his own intention. 
It was as if a man, for the protection of his house and goods, had 
put into the hands of his servants sword-blades without handles, 
and rifle-barrels without stocks! 

Then, beside this—the impracticable condition of Pascal’s wea- 
pons, defensive and offensive—he wrought under a condition which 
has ever been fatal to success in those who, conscientious as they 
may have been—and he was inexorably, immoveably, profoundly 
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conscientious in all things (witness his temporary disagreement 
with his Port Royal friends)—have so stood forth as champions 
of Christianity :—in the fewest words expressed, Pascal earnestly 
desired to save the Gospel—salva ecclesia. So it has been with 
a succession of great and honest men, from Augustine to our 
times. What availed that noble work, the Civitas Dei, in stem- 
ming the torrent of superstition and confusion which so soon 
after deluged Africa and the western world? Little or nothing. 
Read the African Salvian, and find your answer. Respectfully 
we would here say—Think of this, whoever it may be now, in 
this crisis of Christian belief, in whose secret unconfessed purposes 
this same maxim or principle may crouch—save Christianity — 
salva ecclesia. 

There is extremely little of Romanism in Pascal. But although 
in theology he himself outdoes Calvin’s Calvinism, there is in 
him a profound dread of the Calvinistic schism ; and, just as the 
Donatists kept Augustine true to the Church, and induced him 
to be the champion of its corruptions, so did the Huguenots 
drive Pascal in upon the Church of Rome—its corruptions not- 
withstanding. 

We should say something, perhaps, of Pascal’s personal his- 
tory ; but this is one of a few instances in which the greatness of 
the mind throws into a position of comparative non-importance 
the facts of personal history. In his case, this history was quite 
uneventful ; nor is it of a kind to be signally instructive. - As a 
leader in science, and as a profound mathematician, his course 
came early to an end: he did indeed secure a place for himself 
in the annals of philosophy ; yet he did little more than give evi- 
dence of a depth and sagacity which, if it had been devoted 
through many years to secular science, would undoubtedly have 
given him a name second to few or none among its chiefs in 
modern times. It is in its reflected influence upon his religious 
course that this great scientific reputation has chiefly become 
noticeable. 

The memoir of her brother, as given to the world by his de- 
voted sister, Mme. Perier (Gilberte Pascal), is rather a eulogy 
than a biography ; and, while it mentions leading facts of the 
personal history, it leaves the reader to seek elsewhere for 
information concerning some of the most important occurrences 
thereto belonging. Nothing is related by his sister of the cir- 
cumstances to which Pascal’s conversion has been attributed (as 
incidental cause) ; nor do we find in this memoir any statements 
of his connection with Port Royal, or of his controversy with 
the Jesuits. This connection, oli made him toa great extent 
the sectarist, we should think it wearisome, at this time, to bring 
into prominence ; and as to that controversy, the fruit of which 
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was the Provincial Letters,’ it would be beside our purpose, just 
now, to bestow much space upon it. 

This great soul came into the world (June 19, 1623) consorted 
with a material organization of a very peculiar kind. Such was 
the body—or such the brain or nervous system—that it could 
never consist with that easy equipoise between mind and body to 
which the term—health properly applies. There could be no 
health, there could be no Sm enjoyment of either mental or 
corporeal existence, in the instance of one whose mind—a Titan 
mind—was ever struggling and beating against the walls of its 
cell, as if determined to get out, or to break and shatter every- 
thing that was in the way of its liberty. Then the miseries 
which the living man was thus destined to endure were vastly 
ageravated by the enormities of the asceticism which he prac- 
tised; and yet, were not these very enormities—was not this 
hideous asceticism itself—a product of the life-long quarrel be- 
tween the lodger and the lodgings ? 

The notes of the surgeons who made a post-mortem examina- 
tion of the mortal remains are extant. This document contains 
particulars of this sort:—‘The stomach and the liver were 
withered—shrivelled ; the intestines were in a gangrenous state.’ 
These derangements had no doubt been induced, in the course of 
years, by the incredibly absurd ascetic practices in which Pascal 
had persisted—spite of the remonstrances of his physicians and 
his family. Soit is that the post-mortem of a man who kills him- 
self at forty or fifty, by drams of gin, offers to the dissector nearly 
the same revolting appearances as those that are the product of 
a life of religious infatuation! As to the head, the appearances 
were indeed singular. We do not profess to be qualified to say 
whether they are of a kind that is in an extreme degree rare. 
There were no traces of sutures, except the sagittal ; the cranium 
was, therefore, in a manner a solid unyielding case or osseous 
helmet! As to the frontal suture, instead of the ordinary dove- 
tailing which takes place in childhood—we believe, about the 
eighth year, at which time the brain has reached its final dimen- 
sions—the natural closing up of it had been prevented by the 
want of elasticity in the rest of the cranium, resulting from the 
absence of the temporal sutures ; and then the wide gap had be- 
come filled in with a calculus, or non-natural deposit, perceptible 
to the touch on the scalp, and which probably iivaded also upon 
the dura mater within, and so would be the cause of intense suf- 
fering through life. As to the coronal suture, there was not a 
trace of it! The brain was of unusual size and density—such, 


1 It is unlucky that this customary rendering of the French ‘ Lettres Ecrites 
a un Provinical par un de ses Amis,’ conveys a wrong idea, as if the letters were 
a provincial product, instead of the contrary. 
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in fact, as to keep the sagittal suture open, in default of the relief 
afforded ordinarily by the other sutures. But, as a sufficient 
explanation of Pascal’s death, and of the miseries of his later 
years, there were found within the cranium, and at the part 
— to the ventricles, two depressions, filled with coagulated 


blood in a corrupt state, and which had produced a gangrenous 
spot on the dura mater. Thus are some born to anguish, beyond 
the reach of remedial art; and so was it with this great and 
burning spirit; and so did Pascal’s frequent saying realize itself 
in him—La maladie est l’état naturel des chrétiens! It may 
well be believed that in his case the suffering to which he was 
born had induced a state of mind and temper commingling philo- 
sophic fortitude with Christian principle, and then therewith the 
ascetic mood; which state of mind expressed itself in many of 
the stern paradoxes, and the ultra-rational maxims, which abound 
in, and which, we must confess, disfigure, the mass of Thouglits 
now before us. 

Pascal’s paradoxes in morals, his harsh and gloomy views of 
human life, and the enormities of his personal mortification, what 
were they but outward expressions of the organic anguish which 
it was his lot to endure year after year? Thus speaks his 
modern eulogist :— 


‘Pascal would not permit himself to be conscious of the relish of 
his food ; he prohibited all seasonings and spices, however much he 
might wish for and need them; and he actually died because he 
forced the diseased stomach to receive at each meal a certain amount 
of aliment—neither more nor less, whatever might be his appetite at 
the time, or his utter want of appetite. He wore a girdle armed with 
iron spikes, which he was accustomed to drive in upon his body (his 
fleshless ribs) as often as he thought himself in need of such admoni- 
tions. What folly! and yet how sad is such a spectacle! how dis- 
heartening is it! And then, as to his virtues—they were in a sense 
virtues out of joint. His purity—what was it? He was annoyed 
and offended if any in his hearing might chance to say that they had 
Just seen a beautiful woman! He rebuked a mother who permitted 
her own children to give her their kisses! ‘Toward a loving sister, 
who devoted herself to his comfort, he assumed an artificial harshness 
of manner, for the express purpose, as he acknowledged, of revolting 
her sisterly affection! This is the man whose wont it was to de- 
scribe man as a compound of greatness and of wretchedness! Thus, 
indeed, did Pascal truly describe himself—great always, and miser- 
able always! Let us then cease,’ says this editor, ‘to think of these 
miseries, and fix our attention upon this grandeur—grandeur, not of 
the intellect only, but of the heart also.’—Wotes, p. 29. 


In estimating, at their just value, Pascal’s labours on the side 
of Christianity, and in coming to think equitably of the causes 
which lessened so much the actual product of these labours, it is 
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necessary to understand the degree to which a mind so powerful 
and so penetrating had suffered damage—/irst, from the misfor- 
tune of his physical conformation; newt, from his too great 
admiration of Epictetus, and of Montaigne; then from his Jan- 
senist sectarianism ; then from his devotion to the Papacy, which 
in him was at once a logical and a religious inconseqnence, or 
incoherence. If he had not, in these several modes, lost or 
forfeited his proper advantage, it is just conceivable that the 
influence of his writings upon the mind of France, in that age, 
would have been of lasting and beneficial consequence. At the 
least, he might have precluded the possibility of what actually 
happened, when a sinister use was made of his reputation by the 
Encyclopedists of the next century. Moreover, the position he 
assumed on the noted occasion of the ‘ miracle of the holy thorn’ 
becomes explicable (or it is in some measure explicable) when 
we find that he was not able to rise superior to the most abject 
infatuations of the ascetic practice. These extravagances are, 
of course, spoken of with admiration by his devoted sister. To 
reject every gratification of the senses, to refuse every pleasure, 
to abstain from everything that might be called superfluous, was, 
we are told, the one maxim or sovereign rule of Pascal’s life. 
And yet this Bible reader had the New Testament by heart ; and 
so well acquainted with it was he, says his sister, that if, in his 
hearing, by chance any passage was quoted incorrectly, he never 
failed to correct the error, saying, ‘ V’hat is not Holy Scripture.’ 
Thus cognisant of the Heaven-given principles and rules of 
virtue, and thus knowing how that rule was exemplified in the 
practice of Christ and His ministers, he could so grievously mis- 
understand all! Paul had said, ‘I know how to be abased, and 
I know how to abound. I am instructed (divinely instructed) 
both to be full, and to be hungry ; both to abound, and to suffer 
need.’ In the face of Scripture, in defiance of the divine example 
and precepts, this strong logical mind could persuade itself to 
enact the fakir after the most outrageous fashion! With an 
incessant vigilance toward the senses and the appetites, he abso- 
lutely refused them the smallest satisfaction. He had acquireda 
wonderful skill, his sister says, in turning away his consciousness. 
If in any instance the diet which his maladies compelled him to 
use was agreeable to the palate, he would not taste it—he swallowed 
it only! Never did he utter any such exclamation as this—‘ This 
is very nice.’ 

Of a piece with these frivolous severities, and with these 
pitiable perversions of the nobler moral sense, are very many of 
the iron-like cynical conclusions and the startling paradoxes 
which are scattered up and down among the Thoughts, as they 
now stand; and when the reader comes upon passages of this 
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i] class, he will do well to recollect that what so much offends com- 
‘ mon sense in the writings of one like Pascal—deep thinking and 
it severely logical as he was, should be put on one side, or should 
\- be thrown on to the heap of his ascetic mistakes. Compen- 
h sated, in the equitable balance of the Christian moralist, were 
r these damaging errors by the practice of virtues which are always 
vr admirable. His alms-deeds reached the utmost extent of his 
e resources ; he gave to the poor, daily, all he could give; his 
5 humility, his patience under an extremity of suffering, and espe- 
e cially his denial of that ambition which never fails to be present 
y in powerful minds, gave evidence of the intensity, and of the 
e sincerity of the surrender he had made of himself, body, soul, 
e and spirit, to the service of God and of his fellows. 
¥ Some however of those instances of extravagance or of para- 
n dox which occur in his sister’s narrative, or among the Thoughts, 
ot are traceable to a very different source ; for they are the product of 
>, the geometric hardness of his mode of thinking :—they are vio- 
‘0 lences offered to common sense at the demand of that logic which 
2, sometimes he followed wherever it might lead him. An explana- 
S, tion similar to this is perhaps the best apology which the case ad- 
2, mits of, in the instance of some of Jonathan Edwards’ astounding 
d affirmations in his Essay on Virtue and other writings. Common 
is sense forgotten—Scripture out of view—and then the most enor- 
or mous of all imaginable conclusions may be boldly drawn from 
% what ?—from ‘our premises!’ Alas for virtue, for piety—for 
of theism, for humanity, for everything fair and precious—when some 
1e awful conclusion is coming down upon us—by right of logic, like 
S an express train in the dark, with its glaring red eyes, and we—on 
d the rails!’ Pascal did not hesitate to tell his loving sister that 
l) she was guilty toward God—was chargeable with a crime—if 
or she loved her brother with any personal affection ; and here, on 
le a page before us (324), this geometrician says,—‘ It is an injustice 
10 for any one to become attached to me (in the way of personal 
n regard or affection) although this attachment be free on their 
D- part, and be to them a source of pleasure. It is so because 
a I cannot be the end of any one.—I possess nothing that can 
Ss. satisfy any one. Am I not about to die? and so the object 
Lo of their affection dies! As I should be blameworthy if, in 
cd any case, I made what was false to be believed, although I did 
is it sweetly, persuasively, and that the belief itself was pleasur- 
able to those who entertained it, so, in like manner, am I 
se blameworthy if I make myself loved, or if I induce any of those 
of about me to attach themselves to me. In what sense was the 
OS writer of a Thought like this, accustomed to read the narrative of 
xy Chyrist’s behaviour in the family circle at Bethany? But what 
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is Scripture when opposed to an unanswerable syllogism ! It is, 
as we may see in a thousand instances, it is—as a bundle of 
straws! Volumes of absurd certainties—of nonsense demonstra- 
tions, have sprung from the unlucky usage of applying terms 
proper only to mathematical reasoning to moral and theological 
problems. What meaning can cleave to the word—injinite in 
many of its usual applications ?—as much as to such phrases as 
these—infinite blue, infinite yellow, infinitely sweet or sour or 
bitter. Pascal’s reasoning was of this sort :—God, who is infi- 
nite, has a rightful claim to the whole of my love (as if love were 
a quantity) ; therefore to set off any portion of this love, which is 
finite, can be nothing better than a robbery—it is so much love 
misappropriated. If Pascal had been a husband and a father, 
and happy as such, he would have come to know that love is 
—not a ponderable mass, but a sunshine, which suffers no dimi- 
nution in diffusion. 

It is quite needful, in attempting to bring Pascal into his due 
place on the field of Christian argument, to set off from the in- 
stance not a small amount of over-statement, and of paradox, and 
of cynical asperity, which were his disadvantage—/ir'st, as a geo- 
metrician who trusted far too much to his rules, as if they could 
be applicable to moral problems; secondly, as an ascetic, and a 
coelebs, after the fashion of the most fanatical species of Roman- 
ism; thirdly, as the inheritor of a life-long anguish ; and, fourth/y, 
as the partisan of a persecuted sect—the Jansenists. 

In advancing these necessary cautions, we shall, as we think, 
have acquitted our duty toward Pascal in drawing the reader’s at- 
tention to his genuine Thoughts. Enough, then, of what relates to 
the man; and we now turn to the theologue—the theist and the 
Christian philosopher; or, in a word, we look to this great mind, 
regarding it as the property of the modern religious community. 





Pascal can scarcely be allowed to claim a place in the catena 
of masters in abstract philosophy, or intellectual science. Cer- 
tainly he has no claim to stand at the head of that science, 
which, if he had aimed at it, might have been his position, at 
least in the order of time; for he was anterior by a little to 
Descartes, and by more than a little to Malebranche and to 
Spinoza. But, in truth, his aim was loftier than that of a philo- 
sophie ambition ; there are no traces in his writings of any design 
to inaugurate a philosophy; there is nothing which should place 
him on a level with either Bacon or Descartes. The relation in 
which he stood to philosophy—at least within the circuit of 
French literature—was of quite another kind; and it may be of 
some consequence to understand what this relation was. ‘The 
seventeenth century—as in Germany and in England, so in 
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France—had been indeed the age of intellectual, as the sixteenth 
was that of religious vivification ; all things had broken over their 





bounds, both in theology and in philosophy :—a future, new in its 
first elements, had opened in front of the thinking world, as 
elsewhere, so in France. But wherever the two powers—theo- 
logy and philosophy—are moving onward, each in the plenitude 
of its force, and on parallel lines, they tend—whether intention- 
ally so or not—each to shove its companion to the wall, or to push 
it off from the commanding centre of the main road. Either it 
is theology that leaves philosophy to take care of itself, or else it is 
philosophy that leaves theology to do the like, for itself. In 
England—(but this is a wide subject, from which we must abstain) 
—in England political and ecclesiastical conditions held the high 
road in trust, and secured fair play between the two. But it was 
not so in France. The fatal triumph of the papistical fanaticism, 
and the brutality of the infatuated government of Louis XIV., 
finally successful in 1685, bereft what might have been a genuine 
theology of all room of free dev clopment.. The consequence was 
certain to follow. A pantheistic philosophy, which the Jesuits 
were not able to control, and upon which the Court did not keep 
its wakeful eye, crept into existence in France; and, at length, 
it fairly possessed itself, unopposed, of the highway of thought. 
Many ‘of the great writers of that time, intending no such thing, 
or intending the very contrary—and such were Malebranche and 
Descartes (perhaps even Spinoza)—lev elled the ground:—the pre- 
liminary railway work was done; the rough places were made 
smooth; the hills were made low, or tunneled ; the hollow places 
were filled in. BAYLE came up to wheel in the rubbish, and so 
was the tramway of Atheism made ready for D’HoLBacn, Con- 
DILLAC, Hetvetius, Sr LAMBERT, VOLTATRE, and the suite of 
those who made proclamation before their admiring countrymen 
that ‘the Beyond’ is a fable—the invention of priests, and that 
Eternal Fate alone rules the universe. Under this iron sceptre 

virtue and vice, good and evil, are but pairs of words—intending 
the same thing: crimes and virtues are alike good, when they 
are alike profitable. 

Whereabouts, then, should have come in—if it could have 
come in at all, in France—the redeeming, or the withstanding 
inflnence of a writer such as was Pascal? This influence should 
have come in, and, under favouring conditions, it might have 
come in, to hold the ground ; to keep. ‘the road open for ‘theology 
—that is to say, for Christian Belief—solidly established by a 
course of reasoning against which the atheistic sophistry would 
not so easily have “prevailed. At an early time in his literary 
course Pascal had achieved a triumphant success, in his demoli- 
tion of the Jesuit casuistry. And then, in winning this success 
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as a polemic, he had also, by the rare vigour and the fresh purity 
of his style, come to be regarded as a model, and, indeed, as an 
authority, as a master of the French language. This, his well- 
earned repute—a sidelong advantage as it was in respect of his 
great areument—gave him a status and a power of which none of 
the writers, his contemporaries, were at all able to deprive him. 
Almost might he be regarded as the originator of the French 
language in its modern form. Such as he made it, and such as 
he left it, it has, in the main, continued to the present time. 
There is no English writer of the same time who stands now in 
the same position, as to modern English, which Pascal still occu- 
pies in relation to modern French. 

Then, at the same time, this Christian lay theologian, and this 
conspicuously popular writer, had won a place for himself in the 
then rapidly developing physical science of Europe. His early 
mathematical treatises, and the successful experiments which were 
made at his suggestion, in proof of the weight of the atmosphere, 
had had the effect of setting him on high in science in the view of 
the European commonwealth. It would not be easy—we do not 
know that it would be possible—to name a comparable instance 
of a man his equal in this peculiar sense, that (while he was 
yet young, too) he stood before the world, as a writer, unrivalled 
in literature, and as a master of the powers of language and of 
argument. Great also was he among the great in the mathe- 
matical and the physical sciences, and quite unrivalled as a 
polemic and a reasoner, on the field of Christian and ethical 
controversy. We may not say as much as this on behalf of 
Bacon, or of Newton, or of Locke, or, indeed, of any one else 
among our English magnates.’ 

How then was it that, thus endowed, and thus in the actual 
command of means and of forces so peculiar, Pascal nevertheless 
failed to accomplish what might have been thought to be his 
destiny? How was it that, instead of heading the mind of 

1 ¢Tl y avait un homme qui, 2 douze ans, avec des barres et des ronds, avait 
créé les Mathématiques; qui, 4 seize, avait fait le plus savant traité des co- 
niques qu’on edt vu depuis l’antiquité; qui, 4 dix-neuf, réduisit en machine une 
science qui existe tout entitre dans lentendement; qui, & vingt-trois ans, dé- 
montra les pliénomeénes de la pesanteur de l’air et détruisit une des grandes 
erreurs de l’ancienne physique ; qui, 4 cet A4ge-ou les autres hommes commencent 
a peine de naitre, ayant achevé de parcourir le cercle des sciences humaiues, 
s’apercut de leur néant, et tourna ses pensées vers la religion, qui, depuis ce 
moment jusqu’ 4 sa mort, arrivée dans sa trente-neuvitme année, toujours in- 
firme et souffrant, fixa la langue que parlérent Bossuet et Racine, donna le 
modéle de la plus parfaite plaisanterie comme du raisonnement le plus fort; 
enfin qui, dans les courts intervalles de ses manx, résolut par abstraction un 
des plus hauts problemes de géométrie, et jeta sur le papier des pensées qui 
tiennent autant du Dieu que de Thomme: cet affrayant génie se nommait 
Blaise Pascal’ We should gladly have cited several pages of Chateaubriand’s 
eloquent culogy of Pascal. The reader will perhaps recoileet the passage in Le 


Géie du Christianisme, p. 570, small Edition of Paris, 1858. 
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France for good, at that critical moment, when the balance be- 
tween Christianity and Atheism was trembling on the turn, 
the products of this profound mind—true in substance, forcible 
in manner, fresh, and breathing life—fell out of regard almost ; 
and then only came into much notice, when they were hoisted on 
high and exhibited in triumph by the apostles of impiety, and 
the pioneers of revolutionary horrors? Such a course of things 
as this, does it not ask explanation ? 

Several lesser or incidental causes contributed to bring about 
this contradictory result. Pascal not only killed himself at an 
early age—his work half done—by his misjudging ascetic prac- 
tices; but, in the same way, he greatly impaired the influence 
he might otherwise have exercised in ruling the philosophic mind 
of France, by the extravagance, and indeed the servile and stolid 
style, of the superstitions to which he was addicted. The frivolous 
abstinences, and the small observances which he imposed upon 
himself—and which, no doubt, enhanced his repute among the 
sectarists of Port Royal—if they had not widened the wide inter- 
val between himself and the Calvinistic (or call them, in a modern 
sense, the Protestant) community in France, which was equally 
rigid, and not much less superstitious in their own way, could 
not fail to give disgust to the expanding intelligence of the 
many, who then, and still more so in the next generation, were 
schooling themselves in free thought. Men of this order would 
resent the proposal to follow the guidance of a man, whatever his 
powers of mind might be, who was used to drive pricks into his 
side for breaking the naughtiness of intellectual pride, when he 
found himself attracting attention in scientific circles! Those 
whom he might otherwise have influenced—holding them to the 
truth—had just then learned to think, and to feel, and to reason 
in converse with the illustrious minds of Greece and Rome. 
Should such men submit themselves to the mindless puerilities 
of monastic Fakirism? So it was, in part, that Pascal had for- 
feited his right to rule the mind of France: it was not fora 
morsel of meat that he thus sold his birthright; but for the folly 
of refusing it, or of refusing to taste it when it was actually in 
his mouth. 

Another, and an incidental cause of his failing to effect 
what otherwise he might have effected in this way, was the in- 
complete state in which he left his Thoughts in relation to the 
first principles of Theism. It was a consequence of this incom- 
pleteness that he came to be cited and appealed to as a universal 
sceptic—a declared Pyrrhonist, and the author of all unbelief. 

Then we are brought round to what has already been_re- 
ferred to—the pitiable and miscalculating caution of his Port 
Royal friends, who, after keeping the invaluable treasure of his 
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manuscripts in the dark for seven years, brought forward, at last, 
a mangled mass, from which had been removed, by their unfaith- 
ful fingers, almost everything of force, and of fire, and of bold 
truthfulness too, which, if it had been left to recommend the col- 
lection at its first appearance, would not have failed to move the 
mind of France in an effective manner. So might it have been 
that the Thoughts, found to be of a piece, in spirit and style, 
with the Provincial Letters, and well sustaining the high reputa- 
tion of their author, might have stood as a munition on the field 
of Christian theology in France, within which multitudes might 
have found safety—yes, and salvation. 

But the principal cause of Pascal’s failing to accomplish a re- 
demption of this kind for his country, was not indeed fis fault, or 
the fault of his friends. What can either a preacher or a writer 
do, unless there be within his call an audience—a public that is 
already prepared by their sympathies to obey his challenge, and to 
yield him their plaudits, and to stand by his side, and to show a 
front of strength for his defence? If there be heard anywhiere 
a voice, as of one ‘crying in the wilderness, there must also be 
within hearing amultitude, able and willing to repair to the 
scene. Pascal, had he raised his voice never so loudly, could 
not then have gathered a people around him. <A depopulated 
wilderness (in a religious sense), right hand, and left hand, and in 
front, had been created, by the mad fanaticism and the debasing 
superstition of the Church and of the monarchy—one in cruelty 
and folly. The Jansenist party at that time, with which Pascal 
had identified himself, was not large enough, in a popular sense, 
for this purpose. Many of the clergy did, indeed, openly or 
secretly, favour Augustinian doctrine; but by the people the 
i was seen to stand in a false position :—false toward the 

apacy, which it bowed to and bearded ; false toward evangelic 
doctrine—Augustinian doctrine, which, whether in Jansen’s 
books or not in them, was not—everybody felt it—was not the 
congenial and the congruous doctrine of the Romish Church. 
This sectarian theology was substantially, if not Genevan, yet 
quite near at hand to Calvinism. Those therefore who would 
gladly have embraced it if the Reformed Church had been toler- 
ated in France, could think of Romish Jansenism as nothing 
but a compromising and a damaged, and an embarrassed Pro- 
testantism ; whose professors, for consistency’s sake, should have 
walked forth from the communion of Rome. A compromising 
religious community ought not to wonder, or to think itself ill- 
treated, if it fails to carry with it the cordial sympathies of a nation. 
It is not in human nature to do justice to those who are thought 
not to be doing justice to their own convictions. But might not 
Pascal have gathered to himself a willing, listening audience 
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from the Reformed Church—the Calvinist ministers and people 
of France? He, a Romanist! A sufficient reply to such a 
question—if indeed it could be seriously propounded—is to be 
found in the simple fact, that the horrors of 1559, and the 
hellish murders of the St Bartholomew in 1572, were still, we 
may say, fresh in the recollection of the men of Pascal’s time. 
Seventy years are too few for bringing to oblivion the traditions 
of such a time of woe, conserved as these traditions were in the 
memories of thousands of families throughout France. It is just 
such an interval of time as this that separates the now living 
aged men in that country from the years of the guillotine; anc 
if there were now a party in France that could be regarded as 
the representatives of the butchers of that time, and who appeared 
as their apologists, the intensities of revengeful hatred would, 
no doubt, show themselves alive toward them to this moment. 
Pascal—firm son of the Papacy as he was—how could he be 
listened to by the descendants, the sons and the grandsons, of 
the men that were slaughtered in that night ? 

The one man among Pascal's contemporaries who, if we think 
only of his force of mind and his greatness of soul, might have 
stepped forward to rescue Theism and Christianity from the then 
germinating atheistic philosophy of France, was the Bishop of 
Meaux; but Bossut—eminent and fervent Christian as he was— 
always felt, and thought, and wrote as the Churchman. Church- 
man he was in so decisive and unexceptive a manner, that, in 
him, the bold entireness of his convictions on that side neither 
required nor admitted any sort of compromise, any concession, 
any ambiguous expression of a half doubt upon any subject, or 
upon any subject dear to him. But this florid Churchism, and 
this assured belief—belief from nature, from earliest boyhood, or 
the cradle, or the womb—was a constitutional prohibition against 
his ever thinking or speaking as a philosopher—using the term 
in its best and genuine sense. Mad. de Staél somewhere says, 
‘Celui qui n’a pas souftert que sait il?’ One might put a parallel 
question, and ask, ‘He who has never doubted, what does he 
know?’ Pascal was born to doubt, or, we should rather say, 
born to sift all commonly accepted notions, and to reach the 
very bottom of every subject. Let the reader turn, at hazard, 
from the pages of Bossut to those of Pascal, and he will see at 
once what we mean in affirming that it was Pascal, not the illus- 
trious Bishop of Meaux, who, if he had had an open course 
before him, and a few more years of life, might have stopped the 
way, and might have turned the torrent, and might have rescued 
genuine philosophic thought from the sophists and the atheists 
of the next century, who—it is with sorrow one thinks of it— 
misunderstanding his scepticism, vaunted his great reputation 
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as a gain on their side, and so proclaimed him father of un- 
belief. 

What, then, was this misunderstood scepticism? what was 
Pascal’s Pyrrhonism? Was it so, indeed, that this solidly con- 
structed intellect could find no firm footing in all the regions of 
thought? Did Pascal, indeed, hold his religious belief with a 
trembling hand? This is just now our question. 

The consecutive Zhoughts (in eleven paragraphs) which make 
up the first chapter (so to call it) or ‘ Article’ in this collection, 
if they are well understood, might suffice for giving us the true 
answer to this question; and if these impressive passages—sub- 
lime indeed as they are—were rendered into the terms of re- 
cent metaphysical argument, they might serve to bring Pascal 
to his place at the head of that philosophy which has aimed to 
trace the limits of religious thought. If this position were 
assigned to this great mind, then there might be claimed for him 
the advantage of affirming this limit in relation to the sciences 
universally—mathematical science not excepted—that they all 
have their limits, anterior and posterior, and which are impassable 
by the human reason ; and that, while occupied with the things of 
a mid-region—that of velations—they must all alike (the physical, 
the mathematical, and the theological) be willing to accept a 
bare belief concerning the Absolute and the Infinite, as actual, 
although standing for ever beyond the cognizance of human 
reason. Pascal’s Pyrrlhonism, then, in the fewest words expressed, 
is his peremptory rejection of any alleged achievements of philo- 
sophy beyond the boundaries of that mid-land, or region of Re- 
lations, whereupon the human reason may usefully and properly 
employ itself. But then he affirms (further on) the certainty of 
the conclusions, as well of Theism as of Christianity, within that 
region. In this sense, Christian belief is as sure as are the surest 
parts of the sciences :—in the nature of things, it cannot be more 
so, and it is not less so. 

How then did it come about that the atheistic sophists of the 
following age made their boast of Pascal’s authority, as if it were on 
their side? It has come in this way :—/irst, inasmuch as he put 
his Thoughts on paper in a fragmentary manner, boldly, frecly, 
and incautiously—if he had foreseen what was to be the fate of 
his papers. In a hundred places he professes his Pyrrhonism in 
simple terms ;—he says, nakedly—le Pyrrhonism, c’est le vrai— 
intending always, as is manifest to every intelligent reader of the 
mass of these Thoughts, just this—that all human reasonings, all 
speculation, carried across the border, is infirm, is inconclusive, and 
—ought to be rejected. This is Pascal’s manner—this his usage, 
in speaking, as he did, to himself. The exception which he made 
for saving the genuine part of the physical sciences, and, with these, 
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also, Theism and Revealed Religion, is never very far off from 
such professions of scepticism; but then it is not always quite 
close at hand. He had no prescience of the Encyclopedists ; 
and therefore it is that these writers, after they had, to their own 
satisfaction, rejected —unrefuted, his reserve for religious belief— 
for Christianity specially, blazoned those passages in which they 
found his Pyrrhonism professed i in unqualified terms! 

To cite the passages in full, and in the author’s own words, 
would be very oratifying alike to the transcriber and to the 
reader; but this may not here be done ;—it is the substance ouly 
of many passages that we must now rudely report, inserting, as we 
g0, a few of the most significant, or the most striking expressions. 
A task indeed it would be worthily to translate these intense 
thoughts. We can make no profession of ability to do any such 
thing. In passing, we may note the circumstance, that the 
eleven paragraphs of this ‘Article Premier’ abound with in- 
stances of the omissions, and of the substitutions, and of the 
corrections, that were effected by the first editor s—Pascal’s Port 
Royal friends. 


‘Let man,’ says Pascal, ‘contemplate Nature in its majesty, its 
height, its amplitude. (He here writes as if he accepted the Ptole- 
maic hypothesis.) Let him be amazed in recollecting that the cir- 
cuit of the sun in the heavens, vast as it is, is itself only a delicate 
point when compared with the vaster circuit that is accomplished by 
the stars. Let imagination go beyond the range of sight, and then 
learn that this visible universe is but a spot in the ample bosom of 
Nature.’ No idea can come near to this immensity. Stretch imagi- 
nation as we may, we do nothing more than produce atoms, as com- 
pared with the reality of things—nous n’enfantons que des atomes, 
(This reality) is a sphere infinite, of which the centre is everywhere, 
the circumference nowhere.2 Man returning to his home, where 
he is lodged—this dungeon—I mean the universe (the visible, or 
stellar universe)—let him learn to think correctly of the relative im- 
portance (or extent) of the earth—of kingdoms, cities, and himself! 
What is man, in the midst of the infinite? But now there is another 
prospect, and it is not less astounding—it is the infinite beneath him ! 
Let him look to the smallest of the things which come under his 
notice—a mite :* it has limbs—veins in those limbs, blood—globules 
in that blood—humours, and a serum too. Let thought exhaust 
tself in pursuing this track. You believe that you have at length 
reached the smallest of all existences :—nay, I will here open before 
you another abyss. Within the enclosure of this atom I will show 


' Pascal, says the editor, avait mis d’abord—n’est qu’un atome dans Vimmensité, 
puis, dans l'amplitude. 

* This expression, which has been so often repeated, is of uncertain origin: it 
is not Pascal's own; he received it probably from Montaigne. 

* Ciron. Modern physiologists deny to this animalcule blood-vessels and a 
circulation. 
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you, not merely the visible universe, but the very immensity of 
Nature :—in this abyss an infinity of worlds, each of which has its 
firmament, its planets, its earth, its animals, and then its mites ;—and 
so with this mite, without end—without rest! Whoever gives his 
mind to thoughts such as these will be terrified at himself—trembling 
where Nature has placed him—suspended as if it were between in- 
finitude and nothingness. What, in truth, is man in the midst of 
Nature? A nothing in respect of the infinite; a universe—un tout 
—in respect of the Nothing. Never can he comprehend the extremes 
(either way). The end of things, and their principle, are for ever hidden 
from him in impenetrable secrecy ;—equally incapable is he of seeing 
the Nothing whence he is derived, and the Infinite in which he is 
swallowed up. What then can he do, but contemplate certain phe- 
nomena —a middle of things—in eternal despair of knowing either 
their principle or their end? All things have come up from the 
Nothing, and are carried forward towards the Infinite. Who is it, 
then, that shall follow this astounding course? The Author of these 
wonders comprehends them; none but He can do so—tout autre ne 
le peut faire.’ 





































There is much in this of what will be reckoned as rhetoric 
only; nevertheless it conveys what Pascal intends to build his 
philosophic doctrine upon; and he goes on to do so :— 


‘From not having thought of these (two) infinites (the infinite of 
vastness, and the infinitely small), men have rashly entered upon the 
examination of Nature, as if they were themselves in any proportion 
with her (as if the human reason were, or could be, intelligently cog- 
nizant of the Infinite). Strange it is that men have sought to com- 
prehend the principles of things, and so to come to the knowledge of 
all things, by a presumption which is as infinite as is their object. 
Certain it is that a design (or purpose and expectation) of this sort 
implies, if not a presumption that is infinite, a capacity that is as in- 
finite as Nature.’ 





Pascal then affirms this infinity in both directions as bounding 
—as surrounding—the sciences, all of them—geometry not ex- 
cepted :-— 


‘Car qui doute que la géométrie, par exemple, a une infinité d’in- 
finites de propositions 4 exposer? EJles sont aussi infinies dans la 
multitude et la délicatesse de leur principes; car qui ne voit que 
ceux qu’on propose pour les derniers ne se soutiennent pas d’eux- 
mémes, et qu’ils sont appuyés sur d’autres qui en ayant d’autres pour , 
appui ne souffrent jamais de dernier?’ if 


A step beyond this might well be taken, by means of this re- 
ference to geometry, in illustration of Pascal’s real meaning in 
his profession of Pyrrhonism. Not only has any given position 
in geometry—take our stand where we please in Euclid—an in- 
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finite in front of it, as to the conclusions, in future, which may 
be derived from it, and an infinite in the rear also, as to the 
principles whence itself is derived—this is not all; for, supposing 
we had gone back to what might be accepted as ultimate geome- 
tric axioms, or principles, these principles, concerning the rela- 
tions of extension (and so of number), only stand where they 
stand to point the finger over the shoulder towards the dark 
abyss of metaphysical first principles ; and these are indeed placed 
hopelessly beyond the powers and compass of the human reason. 
Thus it is, therefore, that while the infinite in front of our actual 
geometry may invite endless progress—for none can say that he 
has reached the boundary—it is otherwise as to the dark infinite 
in the rear, or that metaphysic abyss in respect of which a 
reasonable and a modest Pyrrhonism will profess its rejection of 
any alleged certainties. Take this instance, and apply it to 
theology ; and then, as we think, Pascal’s scepticism will be seen 
to come into its true place in relation to what has so recently 
been attempted—namely, to fix, or to set forth in view, the 
‘ Limits of Religious Thought.’ Much of our modern modes of 
argument on speculative Theism takes a hitch precisely at this 
turn; and we judge it to be of some importance to bring the 
weight of so great a mind to bear upon the subject. ‘ He, being 
dead, yet speaketh’ in these resurrectionary Thoughts. He goes 
on thus—(we briefly report his meaning.) 


‘ Of these two Infinites of the sciences, that of vastness—celui de 
grandeur—is the most obvious—bien plus sensible; and so it is that 
there are few indeed who pretend to know all things.’ . . . But the 
infinitely small is much less obvious, and thus our philosophers have 
been more forward in professing to reach it; and it is here that they 
all have stumbled—achoppé ; and on this ground, modes of speaking 
such as the following have come into ordinary use :—“ The principles 
of things” —“ the principles of philosophy ”—and other expressions in 
an equal degree pompous (boastful—fastueux) though not apparently 
somuch so as their other professions, to know all things, which blinds 
the eyes. It is quite natural that we should believe ourselves more 
able to reach the centre of things, than to embrace the circumference ; 
but, in truth, it does not demand less capacity to reach the Nothing, 
than it does to reach the All: this capacity must be infinite in either 
case; and it seems to me that any one who had come to comprehend 
the ultimate principles of things, might also arrive at a knowledge of 
the Infinite. The one depends on the other, and leads the way to it 
also; the extremities touch and unite, because distant, and they meet 
in God—and only in God. Let us then know our boundary. That 
which we have of being hides from us the knowledge of first princi- 
ples, which spring out of the Nothing; and, on the other hand, the 
little which we have of being hides from our view the Infinite.’ 


Thus Democritus—Aiyw rad: wep rav comrdvrwy. 
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Here, then, is Pascal’s scepticism, or rather his unbelief :—he 
rejects as a vain pretension every boasted conquest of science 
which assumes to have broken over the border of that mid-region, 
that milieu des choses—which is the domain that has been 
granted, or lef-of, to human reason. But he believes in all that 
may be established, in modes proper to the subject, within this 
circuit ; and as to the Infinite beyond it, he admits, as in mathe- 
matical, so in speculative and theological philosophy, a belief in 
or concerning the Infinite, but he denies the power of the human 
mind to know or to comprehend it. LBornés en tout genie, cet 
état qui tient le milieu entre deux extrémes se trouve en toutes 
nos puissances. If, as in a passage which we here cite, this pro- 
found thinker gives expression to the same doctrine, unaccom- 
panied by an exception made on behalf of genuine science, 
and of a genuine religious belief, we need not go far anywhere 
among his Thoughts in search of his thorough faith in things 
and principles which may truly be ascertained. Let us hear 
him further on, when he gives the fullest expression to his 
Pyrrhonism :— 

‘Here, then, is our true position: it is such as to render us in- 
capable of knowing certainly, and incapable also of certain ignorance. 
We float upon a vast mid-space, always in doubt and tossed—driven 
from side to side. Whatever end it may be to which we think we 
may attach ourselves and be fixed, it shakes and leaves us; or, if we 
attempt to follow it, it is gone from our hold—it slides away, and is 
off, never to be overtaken. Nothing stops its course for us. This is 
our condition by nature; nevertheless it is utterly contrary to our 
inclinations. We burn with desire to find somewhere a solid footing, 
and an immovable eternal basis, whereupon to erect a tower that shall 
reach up to the Infinite; but the entire foundation we have chosen 
cracks, and the ground opens beneath us, even down to the abyss.’ 


Pascal’s own words must give us here his conclusion :— 


‘Ne cherchons done point d’assurance et de fermeté. Notre raison 
est toujours décue par l’inconstance des apparences ; rien ne peut fixer 
le fini entre les deux infinis qui lenferrent et le fuient.’—P. 13. 


In all this profession of the hopeless uncertainties in the midst 
of which the human reason finds itself placed, Pascal had an 
argumentative purpose in view, which, in fact, he never loses 
sight of ; and his determination to make sure of this purpose— 
in favour of religious belief—impels him to push his affirmations 
of Pyrrhonism up to the very borders of exaggeration, or of para- 
dox. Of this tendency, a dozen instances might soon be pro- 
duced ; but to multiply such instances would tend to no good. 
We may, however, commend to the philosophic reader the 
Thoughts-——-apparently broken up into fragments, and yet truly 
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consecutive—in the course of which, he gives evidence of his 
ower of analysis and of abstraction, in the regions of intellectual 
philosophy—if indeed he had chosen there to employ himself; 
but he had determined otherwise, and therefore he brings his 
powers of illustration—his rhetorical ability, as well as the rigour 
of the analytic faculty—to bear upon a purpose which was foreign 
to philosophy, and indeed distasteful to those who think of nothing 
beyond it. Pascal, if he had thought good so to do, might per- 
haps have originated a philosophy of mind which would well 
have coalesced with Bacon’s philosophy of the pliysical sciences ; 
and thus might he have excluded from the field, as well Des- 
cartes as Malebranche ;—perhaps he might lave cut away the 
ground on which, a century later, the Encyclopedists reared their 
Atheism. 

Many passages there are in the portion of the volume now 
before us, which, by their depth and force, tempt quotation ; 
but we abstain. Much is there which meets sophisms that 
are current at the present moment :—these, which are as old as 
human nature, or as old as its intellectual perversions, all pass 
in review before this apprehensive and discriminative mind ; and 
each, in its turn, receives its fitting rebuke. Pascal rebukes 
sophistry as from a moral position. Bacon specifies the Idols of 
the Intellect as from the lofty position of unimpassioned ‘ pure 
light! 


‘Those who the most contemn mankind, and who labour to bring 
man to the level of the brute, nevertheless are eager to win for them- 
selves the admiration, and the confidence too, of their fellows: thus 
do they contradict themselves; and an irresistible impulse of nature 
within them—the love of glory—gives an evidence of the greatness of 
man, which is far more conclusive than is the reasoning by means of 
which they would prove his baseness. ... Man! he is but a reed 
—the feeblest of things!—yes, but he is a thinking reed! There 
would be no need that the universe should rise in arms to crush him! 
a breath—a drop of water—is enough to kill him. But now, even if 
it were the universe that had crushed him, man would still be more 
noble than it, which has slain him; for he knows that he dies—he 
knows the advantage which the universe (in this respect) has over 
him ;—but as to the universe, it knows nothing of this.’ —P. 20. 


Yet Pascal, himself free in thought and speech as he was, 
almost to fierceness—bold, reckless of the offence which the 
feeble might take at his language, speaks of men, such as he 
deems them to be, in a style not far removed from that of 
la Rochefoucauld; and so it was that Voltaire asked leave to 
‘take the part of humanity against this sublime. misanthrope.’ 
Pascal was not the misanthrope; but he was always the in- 
valid and the sufferer, and he looks out upon the world as 
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from his bed of bodily anguish. Between the misanthrope and 
the miserable there is a partition: it is thin, but it is real. 
This fact should never be lost sight of by the reader of the 
Thoughts. Too often does the cynic come forward from out of 
these depths of meditation. Besides this, the power of satire, 
which made him terrible to the Jesuits, and his peculiar faculty 
of driving the knife in between the joints of the harness, impelled 
him often to utter almost savage bons-mdts, when such occurred 
to him; and yet he says—‘ The utterer of bons-mdéts is but an 
indifferent character.’ This, at least, was not true of himself. 

We come, then, to ask, What indeed was Pascal’s ultimate 
intention ? and, further—On what ground was it that ne made 
his faith—his Theism and his Christianity, to rest? One may 
divine the nature of this ulterior purpose from expressions such 
as these, which, as they are of critical quality as to what follows, 
we give as they stand. P. 61:— 


‘ J’écrirai ici mes pensées sans ordre, et non pas peut-étre dans une 
confusion sans dessein: c’est le véritable ordre, et qui marquera tou- 
jours mon object par le désordre méme. Je ferais trop @honneur & 
mon sujet si je le traitais avec ordre, puisque je veux montrer qu'il en 
est incapable.’ ? 


This immediate object was to demonstrate and illustrate the 
uncertainty of all our reasonings on speculative ground; and 
thence to infer the necessity of other grounds of confidence. So 
he says, in his sharp manner, ‘Se moquer de la philosophie, 
cest vraiment philosopher.” But this was not to be the end of 
such mockery. Philosophy leaves us bewildered; we can have 
no certainty as to principles—hors la foi et la révelation. On 
what then do these rest? The grounds on which Pascal raised 
the structure of his own religious belief must be sought for in 
and among the disjointed paragraphs that occupy the middle part 
of the thick volume before us—about 300 pages. We condense 
the result of this research as much as possible. 

The two facts of human nature—each incontestable, whether 
or no we are conscious of it, or admit it to be true—are, The 
greatness (grandeur) of man on the one hand, and his misery 
and his helplessness on the other hand. In respect of these two 
facts there is no room for reasonable scepticism, though there 
may be room for stupid indifference, or for infatuated pride. 
Religious faith takes its rise then in the recognition of these two 
facts. Look to yourself, therefore. If, indeed, you do not know or 


1 Nevertheless he attached the highest importance to order in the disposition 
of his thoughts. Qu’on ne dire pas que je n’ai rien dit de nouveau: la disposi- 
tion des mati¢res est nouvelle. ‘The winner at chess is he who puts his pieces 
in the winning order, 
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acknowledge the greatness of human nature, you lower yourself 
to the level of the brutes—indeed, to a lower level; for they fill 
out their destiny—they obey and satisfy the law of their nature. 
Not so man, if he descends to that level ; for he then becomes a 
hideous contradiction—a scandal in creation. But if, on the 
other hand, you are unconscious of your helplessness and misery 
—if you profess yourself a god, equal to all things, then this ar- 
rogance convicts itself of folly in a thousand modes of failure, 
humiliation, disappointment, ruin. 

But if now, conscious of the illimitable greatness of the human 
destinies, and desiring to realize what may be your birthright, 
as man, you feel also your impotence, your moral disorder—if 
you are straying this way and that way, as in the dark, then 
you feel the need of a religion. The religion that you need must 
at once recognise the greatness of man, and it must meet him on 
the ground of his misery and ruin. Among all the religions that 
have ever been propounded to mankind, there is but one that 
satisfies both of these two conditions. Christianity—or say rather 
the religion of the Bible—rests itself upon these two admitted and 
indisputable principles, these facts—That man is born for com- 
munion with God, and for immortality ; and that, left to himself, 
he will sink lower and lower in sensuality and folly, powerless 
for his own recovery, and yet slow to abandon for ever the hope 
of it. 

Would you then bring yourself to belief, and touch the 
ground of confidence and hope? Draw near to Curist. When 
near to Him, in converse with Him, you rise to the life immor- 
tal; and you thus rise, and thus recover your standing—you re- 
gain moral force, and yet walk on a path of humility and of self- 
abasement. If you reject these conditions, you are still ignorant 
of yourself. 

It is thus that Pascal opens the ground of religious certainty. 
The Pyrrhonism, of which he makes such frequent profession in 
these Thoughts, takes no hold whatever of these principles of 
Faith. If man does not so far know himself as to know that he 
is great, and that he is helpless, then reasoning—demonstrations 
—evidence—be these evidences what they may—will not meet his 
case; they will take effect upon him only for an hour—they will 
leave him what he was—an unbeliever. But on the supposition 
that these first principles (or facts rather) are admitted, then— 
although it is in a disjointed form—Pascal goes over the ground 
of what are called the Christian Evidences, in a manner which, 
at that time, must have had a force and novelty that are barely 
claimable for it at this time. No valuable purpose would now, 
and in this place, be secured by bringing forward these arguments, 
even though they are recommended often by the force and 
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vivacity of this great writer’s style. Some of these insulated 
instances do indeed tempt quotation. For the following, shirt 
as it is, a place may be claimed on the score, not only of the 
beauty of the thought, but of its bearing upon the first-named of 
the principles above stated. The thought is so intimately one 
with the language conveying it, that translation would seem barely 
possible :— 

‘Tous les corps, le firmament, les étoiles, la terre et ses royaumes, 
ne valent pas le moindre des esprits: car il connait tout cela, et soi; 
et les corps, rien. ‘Tous les corps ensemble, et tous les esprits ensemble, 
et toutes leurs productions, ne valent pas le moindre mouvement de 
charité; cela est dun ordre infiniment plus ¢élevé. De tous les 
corps ensemble, on ne saurait en faire réussir une petite pensée: cela 
est impossible, et d’un autre ordre. De tous les corps et esprits, on 
n’en saurait tirer un mouvement de vraie charité:; cela est impossible, 
et d’un autre ordre, surnaturel.’—P. 226. 


It is within the circuit of Christian thought, and it is nowhere 
else, that expressions such as these have ever had a place, or 
could ever arise, or could be suggested, or could recommend 
themselves to approval as substantially true. In terms or man- 
ner, language of this sort may, at first sight, seem to touch upon 
exaggeration ; but the more we dwell upon it, the more does it 
approve itself to reason. But if so, then it is Christianity that 
indeed encounters the problems of existence, and that solves them; 
and here is its proof, as coming from God. 

It is at this place (Article 23) in this collection of Pascal’s 
Thoughts, that we come to the critical subject of miracles ; and 
at this point we challenge the reader’s attention; for there is 
here presented an instance full of instruction, which is applicable 
—we boldly say so—to the now-passing evolution of religious 
opinion regarding this very subject, among ourselves. Already 
we have referred to that state of mind which leads good men— 
and which has led so many such—to make a secret treaty with 
their consciences, to this effect—namely, that, in whatever efforts 
they may make for saving Christianity, they will place in the 
very forefront of their labours this, the most sacred of all principles, 
or universal axioms—salva ecclesid! And what is this ‘ ecclesia, 
for the preservation of which all things in heaven and earth must 
be compromised, or put in peril? What is this most dear Church, 
in regard for which—let a little freedom of speech be here in- 
dulged, for we have caught the liberty from Pascal himself— 
what is it for the sake of which our faith in God himself and Lis 
Christ, and our hope of immortality, and our hope for our brethren 
of mankind everywhere—what is it for the sake of which God and 
man, and the universe material, and the universe spiritual, must 
be put in pawn? This awful reality, assumed to be more real 
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than all other (supposed) realities—this inestimable jewel which 
is heavy enough to turn the scale against the universe and its 
Creator, is—not the Church universal—it is not the general as- 
sembly and Church of the first-born of God, on earth and on high 
—it is nothing that is itself great, bright, fair, pure, or worthy to 
be loved and died for : it is nothing better than a sectarian pet !— 
it is some uncouth symbol—it is a god of the conventicle—it is 
an idol of the den ; it is a score or more of syllables, to which we 
have chosen to pin our self-idolatry, our arrogance, our despotic 
temper—in a word, our pride of party, and our sour temper. 

Pascal’s pawn was not quite of this sort; but it was not of a 
much worthier sort. We should read his personal history to 
know how it was—how it could be, that a mind like his, of the 
highest order, had so got itself entangled in a thrall of cobwebs 
as to hazard the faith of the Gospel upon the genuineness of a 
Holy Thorn! Miserable overthrow was this of a robust intel- 
lect! Shall we learn nothing from such an instance? Equity 
wonld demand that, as counteractive to the mortifying facts now 
in view, we should read anew the Provincial Letters, so that, in 
the course of such a perusal, we might recover our feeling of 
respect for Pascal’s understanding. How keen was he in the 
pursuit of sophisms !—how fearless in his exposure of frauds and 
illusions !—how quick of sight, even as the hawk, that drops from 
the height of heaven upon its prey in the grass !—or as is the 
eagle, strong of wing, and as relentless in the clutch of its talons 
—its victim well held, it soars aloft, sure to rend the trembling 
creature bone from bone when, at its leisure, it reaches its distant 
crag. Such was this terrible foe of the Jesuit fathers. All 
Europe, and not France only, at that time admired the spectacle 
when this writer, with a shuddering Jesuit in his talons, bore 
away his prey at his ease. And this is the Pascal that puts in 
jeopardy our faith as theists, and as Christians—risks all uyon 
our faith in a Holy Thorn! Tear him :— 





‘Voici une relique sacrée. Voici une épine de la couronne du 
Sauveur du monde, en quile prince de ce monde n’a point puissance.’ — 
P. 291. 

The story of the Holy Thorn of Port Royal, and of the train 
of miracles therewith connected, has been told often enough : nor 
have we space, or time, or patience, to tell it again ; but the con- 
dition under which these alleged miracles were wrought should 
be understood. The reader of this (call it chapter) of the 
Thoughts, which contains Pascal’s statement of the argument 
concerning the Christian miracles, if such a reader might chance 
to know nothing of the mortifying incidents among which he had 
VOL. XXXV. NO. LXX. x 
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compromised himself, would marvel to find him pursuing so 
tortuous, and almost unintelligible a course. How is it that a 
thinker of this order runs off the lines, swerves on this side and 
that side, when, so far as such a reader knows, there is nothing 
in view but the genuine evangelic miracles? Yes, but there was 
in Pascal’s prospect, not to say the voluminous miracles of the 
Romish Calendar !—enormous folios of them—but specially, 
there was the recent Jansenist, anti-Jesuit miracle of the Holy 
Thorn :—and therefore it is that this great mind beats about, 
and gives to his argument so intricate, and so subtle, and so 
Jesuitical a character, that we rise from the perusal of these 
Thoughts with a mingled feeling of disappointment and of re- 
sentment. This paltering with the truth of God, with the Gos- 
pel, with whatever is indeed sacred, comes from the predetermi- 
nation—the foregone purpose, to save—what is it ?—une relique 
sacrée—une épine de la couronne du Sauveur du monde ! 

It does not appear that a question or doubt concerning the 
genuineness of this ‘sacred relic’ had presented itself at all to 
Pascal’s mind; nevertheless he—a Pyrrhonist by temperament, 
and a severe geometrician, and a keen questioner of ancient 
notions (as that concerning the received doctrine of a vacuum) 
was yet unboundedly credulous in some directions. Let us 
fancy what treatment any holy relic would have received at the 
hands of the writer of the Provincials, if only such an instrument 
of cure had been in the custody of the ‘Society.’ In the most 
merciless style would he have come down upon any article of 
Church-craft of which the enemies of Port Royal were making 
a similar use, for their own purposes. 

There is no need that we should here concern ourselves with 
the facts, whether real or alleged, relating to the cure of Pascal's 
niece ; for a preliminary question comes to be considered. Grant 
the fact of the cure: then, if it be a miracle in the proper sense 
of the term, it must be admitted not only to vindicate Port 
Royal as oppressed by the reverend fathers of the Society, but 
also to place before us a dilemma of this sort—the hand of God, 
put forth in this instance on behalf of His persecuted servants, 
implies the authenticity of this Thorn ; or, if not so, then let us 
note the consequences that ensue—if not so, a miracle is wrought, 
itself resting upon what, if not genuine, was a gross delusion, 
and which must have had its origin in a villanous fraud! Nothing 
less than this can be supposed. Will intelligent Romanists at 
this time come forward, and coolly profess their belief in the 
genuineness of the scores of holy thorns that have been preserved 
in the reliquaries of Europe and of Asia? Think for a moment of 
the historic conditions which attach to the supposed preservation 
of the actual crown of thorns at the first, and of its conservation 
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through the turmoil of sixteen hundred years! But suppose we 
are willing to grant these stupendous improbabilities, then let 
us see into what an abyss of perplexities those must plunge them- 
selves who will persist, as did Pascal, in connecting their attach- 
ment to the highest truths with their belief of the authenticity of 
such things as holy thorns! ‘This piercing spirit refused to look 
down into that abyss. Did this refusal spring from an instinc- 
tive apprehension that he should descry, in the dark gulph, a 
terrific phantom—the papal infallibility, self-slain by its own 
contradictions? This might be. He could not be ignorant of 
the irresistible arguments of his Protestant countrymen, and of 
those of Germany, on this very ground. May we imagine that, 
in tremulous distress, in this instance, and as if in anticipation 
of the advice that is now urged upon the young doubting clergy 
of England, he cast far from him all misgivings?! How stood 
the case of the Holy Thorn? He calls it a sacred relic :—it was 
authenticated by traditions, and by diplomas from the highest 
powers in the Church. Be it so; but what comes next? It can 
never be known how many thorns might have belonged to the 
crown that was worn in patience by Him who ‘ was wounded for 
our transgressions. [But assuredly, among the implements of 
the Passion, even if every one of them had been preserved to 
these times, there ought not to appear a fifth holy nail! Yet 
Pascal’s Church, and Pascal’s popes, have sanctioned the preten- 
tions of holy nails—how many ? is it five, or seven, or ten ?—and 
each of these sacred relics has established its own title by a long 
series of miracles. Did not Pascal know these things? He 
must have known them; but he would not think of them—he 
would not allow himself to pursue a line of thought which he 





elt, if he would not whisper it to himself, must have carried him 


over the line—must have ranked him with Huguenots and 
Lutherans. Thus it was that, in smothering an ominous sus- 
picion, this apostle of theistic and Christian belief for France left 
himself in a position where (and we should hardly blame them) 
the keen spirits of the next age thought themselves to be war- 
ranted in speaking of him as a believer in God, in Christ, and— 


‘We cite at this place a Thought which has a singular pertinence in relation 
to some recent treatment of religious doubts :—‘ Le monde ordinaire a le pou- 
voir de ne pas songer 4 ce qu’il ne veut pas songer. Ne pensez pas aux passages 
du Messie, disait le Juif & son fils. Ainsi font /es nétres souvent. Ainsi se con- 
servent les fausses religions; et la vraie méme, a l’égard de beaucoup de gens. 
Mais il y en a qui n’ont pas le pouvoir de s’empécher ainsi de songer, et qui 
songent d’autant plus qu’on leur défend. Ceux-li se défont des fausses religions ; 
et de la vraie méme, s ils ne trouvent des discours solides’ (p. 363). 

The editor’s note upon this passage ought to be sul joined; and it well deserves 
to be considered :—‘ Ne veut pas songer. C'est comme s'il ett dit, le monde 
ordinaire n’est pas philosophe. On n’est ni philosophe ni critique quand on 
peut s‘empécher de songer; et ily ades hommes distingués, et méme de grands 
hommes, qui sont dans ce cas,’ 
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in holy thorns! Surely so ghastly an instance as this should 
take its effect upon some among ourselves even now; aye, upon all 
who love the truth—and with it, a pet superstition of their own. 
Painful subject ! Let us dismiss it then, and return to converse 
with a mind and a soul unmatched in his age, and unmatched 
since, if the unusual compass of its qualifications be duly con- 
sidered. Pascal’s work was this—to make proof of the powers 
of the human intellect—/irst rectified by its faith in the greatest 
truths; to ascertain their reality; and to do this otherwise than in 
the mode of formal expression, and of syllogistic catenation. He 
arrived at truth, not while perambulating college halls, not 
while loitering in academic groves, but in exploring caverns. 
Tf these are figures, they yet carry a meaning that may be 
opened out. ‘Those of old time’ had taught us all they could 
teach from chairs of philosophy : they had made it certain, over 
and over, that the premises they begin with, lead inevitably to 
the conclusions which they end with. This was philosophy !— 
this was logic! Pascal broke away from all this antique trifling 
in contempt and anger, and he took his own course. It was 
time it should be taken by some one. Despite of its apparent 
inconsequence, and of its openness to technical exception as a 
petitio principit, and as reasoning in ‘a vicious circle,’ Pascal 
says—for this is the upshot of this mass of Thoughts—‘ Believe 
in God, and you will find Him; lay hold of Christ, and you 
will know that He is “the only-begotten of the Father ;” live the 
life immortal, and you will cease to doubt of the reality of the 
spiritual economy.’ This is bold advice: Is it wise, right, and 
safe to be followed? A question that will be variously answered 
at this now passing moment. The answer it receives in any case, 
will be discriminative of minds and spirits. The pedants of philo- 
sophy will laugh such advice to scorn. They will say, to follow 
such advice is to rend the Aristotelian method to rags. We 
answer—let it then be rent to rags. Meantime ninety-nine in 
every hundred of unsophisticated minds, if ever they come to 
take a firm hold of faith, theistic and Christian, will have reached 
it in this manner—we mean, in Pascal’s manner, such as it is 
set forth in these profound Thoughts. We venture a step further 
and say—let the implication of saying it be what it may—that 
minds that are the most patient in thought, and that are the 
best cultured and the best furnished, will travel on this road ; and 
on it they will have found the sabbatismos of the religions life. 
No mind—none known to us by its products—surpassed Pas- 
cal’s in that penetrative intensity which carried him to the depths 
of that abyss of meditation toward which great souls have ever 
gravitated ; but the power to gravitate measures the power to 
rise—the ceutrifugal force is as the centripetal. With Pascal, 
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from constitution, bodily and mental, the latter was more often 
in act than the former ; but at moments, and as if with a sudden 
fiery energy, he soared—he stretched the wing upward and out- 
ward, so as to reach the azure where sunshine is perpetual ; 
yet he does not abide in the upper skies. His office is of another 
sort. Give him now your hand—fear nothing—he has a clew in 
his grasp: he will lead you through ways few have trodden, even 
in and among the roots of the mountains; he will find a path 
there where the ‘everlasting hills’ rest upon their bases. He 
will be a guide in steeps which ‘the eagle’s eye hath not seen ;’ 
and, more than this, he will be to you a trusty Greatheart in 
bringing you through the Valley of the Shadow of Death; and he 
is familiar with the phantom tyrant of the place—the Apollyon 
of universal doubt. Thus far Pascal goes: he reaches truth by 
the underground passage; le finds God his Saviour at his need, 
in the dark cavern. But he will not go with you many steps 
beyond the exit of the valley: for himself, he barely knows the 
road toward the flowery meadows of the Beulah. Immortality, 
every moment in his resolve, was seldom, with its effulgence, in 
his view. His ear was not list to catch the distant sounds which 
were heard by another of his contemporaries, when ¢ all the bells 
in the city rang again for joy, 

As geometrician, Pascal will vindicate the validity of the 
course he pursues in reaching the ground of an assured theistic 
and Christian faith; for he says, You must do in theology what 
you are compelled to doin geometry. You must start with your 
definitions and your axioms ready-made, of which you can give 
no account in a metaphysic sense: in endeavouring to step back 
from Euclid, you plunge over head into a slough. Instead of 
attempting any such course, accept these definitions—assent to 
these axioms, and then work out from them. Assume them to be 
all right, and by their aid go on to realize a vast complicity of 
relative truths ; then make trial of these remote results in all 
possible modes ; put your conclusions to the proof at innumer- 
able points ; test your first principles in that only way in which 
they may be tested—by the perfect coherence and unfailing 
consistency of all the results, be they as many or as complicated 
as you please. Geometry is proved to be true in its inscrutable 
principles by the inter-related consistency of its remotest conse- 
quences. So is itin Theism; soisit in Christianity. Acquaint 
yourself with God—learn of Christ ; and although every problem 
will not be solved in so doing, yet all that are solved in the 
‘working out of principles are found to be relatively coherent and 
consistent, and therefore they are true in human nature. 

It would be an illusion to suppose that, in the two centuries 
that have elapsed since Pascal wrote, the theistic and Christian 
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argument has so far driftea away from the ground it then occu- 
pied, that it can be of little or no moment—otherwise than as a 
question of literary history—to know what was the belief of the 
foremost minds of that age. Some may incline to say, the belief 
of those times will not be the belief of these times. This supposi- 
tion is true only in respect of the objects proper to historical and 
literary criticism. It is not true either of theistic principles, or 
of the substance of the Christian argument. Let any one who 
thinks otherwise, look into the writings—we will not say of the 
theolovians or divines by profession of that age, but of the most 
distinguished laymen — Pascal’s contemporaries (or their im- 
mediate successors) whose treatment of religious questions may 
be regarded as, in degree, more free and spontaneous than can 
be that of clergymen: at least it may be said that their Christian 
belief is liable to no sinister or illiberal suspicion. It would not 
be difficult to mention twenty names—suitable for such a purpose: 
—let these nine suffice; and nine comparable to these, on the 
opposite side of this argument, are nowhere to be found. Pascal 
himself heads the nine (we omit Descartes without forgetting 
him); the second place is due to Bacon; the third to Locke; 
the fourth to Grotius; the ji/th to Leibnitz; the sixth to Milton; 
the seventh to (Sir Thomas) Browne; the eighth to Boyle; the 
ninth to Newton;—as diversely constituted and as diversely 
trained as can be imagined: these nine minds might, in truth, 
be taken as representative of the several orders or species of 
intelligence. So constituted, and so trained, individually, they 
show, in their various modes of treating the most momentous ques- 
tions, that these questions touch the ultimate results of thought. 
On this ground, there cannot but be a substantial sameness, 
unaffected by ephemeral fashions of opinion. The problems in 
debate have to do with universals, on the field of abstraction ; 
and they touch the primary conditions of human nature, which 
is the same, as well in its actual state and its wants, as in its 
faculties. Aspects of subjects, and sets of phrases, as these are 
affected by passing controversies, may change from time to time: 
—this is all. 

There is one grave problem in the world of Thought, which, 
although it may sleep throughout the term of one generation, is 
sure to be woke up anew among the men of the following; and 
then the same ground is trodden, or run over, as before ; and the 
results, on both sides of the debate, are substantially the same, 
so far as minds of the upper class are drawn into the eddy. 
The problem concerning Theism and Christianity (as one subject, 
not two) whenever it is discussed, acts upon minds with irre- 
sistible force as a discriminative energy: it parts off the crowd 
of minds to the right hand and to the left hand, as if with a 
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self-acting adjudicative sovereignty. The instance now before 
us—that of Pascal, is peculiarly remarkable in this very way, 
because, now that we have a genuine exhibition of his inmost 
soul in view, the process of this sort of silent adjudication, or 
this passing over from one side to the other side, may be inspected 
and may be watched in its course. We may here see the inner 
man—the mind, the reason, the soul, taking its cautionary posi- 
tion, from one stepping-stone to the next. It was not merely a 
pious and virtuous man—a man of pure instincts and of blameless 
life. who would naturally go over to the side of religion and of 
moral order. So it might be, ina sense; but it was more than this 
—or something different from this. A determinative principle in 
the human economy is here involved. Is the universe true or 
false? Is human existence a reality, or is it an illusion? Is there 
a solid ground of action and of progress open in front of the in- 
stincts and the energies of the human mind; or is it a quagmire, 
illimitable and bottomless, that mocks the audacity of man, and 
that must engulph him at last ? 

The great minds whose names we have just now associated 
with that of Pascal (differ as they might in temperament and in 
powers) agreed more than they differed on this very ground : 
they all—and along with them, the great and productive minds of 
all ages—thought, spoke, wrote, acted, witnessed, on the confident 
and the confiding persuasion, that the universe—material and 
immaterial alike, is real, is not fantastic—that the human mind 
may safely step forward, and may risk everything on the belief 
of the unfaltering truthfulness of the constitution of the world. 
These leading minds, moving on their several paths, trusted 
themselves to the harmony of the universe, notwithstanding its 
many discords ; they believed in the SOVEREIGN REALITY that 
challenged them to do the work of life. Whatever these spirits 
achieved, it was a product of their confidence in the stedfast 
veracity of Him whose voice they heard in every call of duty. 
These, and such like minds, go over to the positive—the right- 
hand side, in the great controversy of all times—the ultimate 
problem. 

But if the universe be true to itself, and not illusory, and if 
the primary convictions of the human mind be trustworthy, then 
it must follow that the peculiar conformation of mind (or temper) 
which develops itself in universal disbelief or Pyrrhonistic para- 
lysis, and which utters itself only in the tones of exception and 
suspicion, and which becomes monotonous in its contradictions, is 
—a disease of the individual intellect. Exceptiveness can never be 
the normal condition of the human reason ; at the best, it can only 
plead for itself as a needful function in reserve, which may be 
alled for once and again, to come forward with knife and caustic. 
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Those who are exceptive always come round, by a decree of fate, 
to except against their own exceptions, to deny their own denials, 
to doubt their own doubts ; and, in the end, after feasting them- 
selves to satiety upon husks and chaff, they lie down in their 
meadow—to chew the cud. 

Not so the illustrious and the productive minds of all ages, 
These, as often as the Eternal Problem comes up anew to be 
debated, pass over, sooner or later, to the right-hand side of the 
field; and there they abide in their places under the marshalling 
of positive principles. So was it with Pascal: he was born on 
the left-hand side of the field, but he lived, he taught, he suffered, 
he died, on the right-hand side of that field; and it is there that 
now we find him. 

There may be slender reason for supposing that the intelli- 
gence of France, at this time, will fall back upon Pascal, other- 
wise than as a model in style. Far down the stream of secular- 
ization has the mind of France now drifted; and who is he that 
shall be able to bring it back? Several highly accomplished 
men have laboured to do so; but without success—or with so 
little success that the result, either on the broad surface of its 
literature, or in the daily colloquial utterance of its mind, is inap- 
preciable. France, with the brilliancy of its resplendent language, 
and with the splendour and the finish of its material civilisation, 
and with the terrors of its martial array—France (would it were 
proud, more than it is vain!)—France, in the front position in 
Europe, is itself emphatically ‘of the earth, earthy. France 
‘minds the things that are seen and temporal ;’ or in so far as it 
pays homage to the things that are unseen and eternal, it is only 
as these powers of the spiritual world are presented to it in the 
ceremonies and the solemnities—we do not care to say of the 
Church of Rome, but of a congeries of superstitions, the rise of 
which in an infirm age ought to be their sufficient condemna- 
tion, and which the men of France have long been used to look 
at with scorn. France, if ever it is to be reclaimed, will not be 
brought back by Foreign Protestant intermeddling :—it will not 
be converted by importations; nor will it be schooled by 
Teutonic mystifications: the time for such things is gone by. 
If France is to be reclaimed, it will be by the witness-bearing of 
men—her own sons—whom God shall raise up from her midst 
—purposed and resolved to preach and to suffer, as martyrs. 
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Art. Il.—1. Report from the Select Committee on Bank Acts ; 
together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evi- 
dence, Appendix and Index. July 1857. 

2. The Evidence given by Lord Overstone, before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of 1857, on Bank Acts, with 
Additions. London, 1857. 

3. Leturn to an Address of the Honourable the House of Com- 
mons, dated 24th February 1860, for Copies of all Corre- 
spondence between the Government of India, the Board of Con- 
trol, and the Board of Directors, with reference to the Currency 
of India during the last Ten Years. 

4, Return to an Address of the Honourable the House of Com- 
mons, dated 26th March 1860, for Copy of all Correspondence 
relating to the Establishment of a Paper Currency in India, and 
of a Minute from the Right Honourable James Wilson, vespect- 
ing a Gold or Double Standard. 


CURRENCY, it must be admitted, is not a popular subject. We 
see our readers start back at the word. The very neme brings 
to them associations of a region without path or light,—of a 
domain which has become the prey of fancifulness and empiricism 
of every kind. No wonder the subject is repulsive. It has been 
seized upon by practical men; it has been accounted peculiarly 
their province; every trader, and still more, every banker, thinks 
he knows all about it. Men who commonly know little or no- 
thing of first principles and scientific investigation, and indeed 
hold them in horror, flood the subject with the crudest and shal- 
lowest assertions, in which the public are ready enough to put 
faith, Even men of high intellect, who have directed the force 
of their minds to this field, have contrived to throw an air of 
mystery and perplexity over it, and encumbered it with specula- 
tions of so impalpable a nature, as to confuse ordinary minds, 
and persuade them that currency is hopelessly unintelligible. 
Nevertheless, we crave a hearing. The subject, we venture to 
say, is singularly simple. It is doctrines, formulas, theories, and 
systems, which have created all the confusion. It will be our 
business to expose these fallacies, and to bring out, in its broad and 
easily understood features, the substratum of solid rock which un- 
derlies these needless superstructures. This, we believe, we shall 
do most effectually, by first stating the fundamental truths of the 
science, in a few simple but far-reaching propositions ; and we 
will not conceal our confident hope that our readers will soon dis- 
cover within how small a compass the whole subject lies. 

We begin with a strong caution ever to bear in mind the 
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radical distinction between currency and banking. They are 
two wholly different things: the mixing them up together has 
been the source of almost all the confusion. Currency can and 
does exist where banking in every form is absent; and, on the 
other hand, vast transactions in banking are daily carried on in 
England without the employment of a single one of the instru- 
ments of currency. This fact is decisive as to the diversity of 
nature, and the expediency of the separate examination of the 
principles of each of these two sciences. They are both engaged 
with money ; but, though employed on the same subject, they are 
no more the same sciences than chemistry and cookery. Bank- 
ing is a practical method whereby men lend their capital to a 
special class of traders, under the condition, usually, of repay- 
ment on demand. Currency, in its ordinary sense, is an affair 
of State, a royal prerogative, which selects and appoints the 
medium, by the help of which the exchange of commodities is 
effected. A clear apprehension of the diversity of currency and 
banking will close up most of the inlets by which perplexity 
penetrates into the region of currency. 

What, then, are the fundamental principles of currency ? 

1. All buying and selling, all exchanges of commodities, 
whether effected by the intervention of money or not, are acts of 
barter ; each of the two exchangers parts with one commodity in 
order to obtain another for which he feels a greater desire. 

2. Pure and direct barter on a large scale is impracticable in 
a civilised community. The respective wants of buyers and 
sellers could scarcely be made to correspond by barter. The 
hatter who is in want of bread would be often unable to find a 
baker who is in want of a hat; endless time would be lost, and 
trade would become a slow and difficult process. In order to 
avoid this perplexing inconvenience, civilised nations select some 
one commodity—generally one of the precious metals—to serve 
as an intermediate agent for the more ready and rapid exchange 
of all other commodities. The baker will consent to take the 
hatter’s gold in exchange for bread ; not that he has any use to 
put it to, but because he knows that every other tradesman also 
who is to supply his wants will take that gold, and furnish him 
with what he requires. The exchange of his goods for coin is in 
no country made compulsory on any man; but the facilities 
afforded by coin for exchanges are so enormous, that, by univer- 
sal consent, every man has agreed to accept it. 

3. The sovereign power in each State claims the right of 
selecting this intermediate commodity. For reasons of portable- 
ness, durability, permanence, as was thought, of value, and other 
convenient qualities, gold or silver has been almost universally 
chosen for the purposes of coin; and certain defined portions of 
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the metal, of determinate weight and fineness, have been cut 
out, marked with an authoritative stamp, and issued forth for 
general circulation and as legal tender for payment. This is 
the coin of the realm. It is a commodity of known weight 
and quality. It possesses an intrinsic value as an article of 
merchandise, with the addition of a trifling augmentation, 
caused by its convenience as a manufactured product adapted 
to meet a specific want. In a normal condition of things, when 
the demand for and supply of coin act freely, every trader 
who sells his goods for metallic money receives in exchange an 
article of equivalent value, which carries its own value in itself, 
and which, at any time, he can sell for its full worth in the 
market of the world. The coin thus selected is termed the 
standard of value, because it measures the value of all other 
commodities. ‘There are some important questions connected 
with the choice of the standard, but they are foreign to our pre- 
sent discussion, and need not to be dwelt upon here. 

4, We now come to a matter of extreme importance for the 
right understanding of the science of currency. We have said 
that coin is an ordinary commodity, like any other, authenticated 
as to quality and weight by the stamp of the State. But coin, 
so long as it circulates within the realm for the purposes of buying 
and selling, loses for the time its intrinsic value. It resembles 
a steam engine, a field, or any other machine. Its intrinsic 
value is suspended till it is sold, and its worth consists solely in 
the work it achieves. Sovereigns, when passing from hand to 
hand, are no better than counters or tokens. They are not 
wanted for the sake of the gold they contain, but solely as pledges 
that a man shall be able to buy with them as many commodities 
as those he gave in exchange for them. A bad shilling does the 
work of coin quite as well as a good one, till it is found out ; and 
it then becomes worthless, because the absence of the intrinsic 
value destroys faith in iis power to persuade a seller to part with 
his wares. If that seller knew that he could pass it off as good 
upon another man he would (apart from the question of morality) 
be as willing to take it as a silver shilling. Metallic money, 
whilst acting as coin, is identical with paper-money, in respect 
of being destitute of intrinsic value; with this single difference, 
that when it is desired to reproduce that intrinsic value, the 
sovereign can be instantly turned into bullion; whilst, in the 
case of a note, an intermediate step is necessary—it must be 
sent to the bank before its intrinsic worth is recovered. The 
security for the value is already in the hands of the holder of 
the sovereign; for the note, the solvency of the issuer is an 
additional requisite. Still, whilst circulating, both make no use 
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of their intrinsic value; and this is the great point to grasp firmly. 
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5. On this fact is founded the use of paper-notes and other 
cheap instruments of currency, as substitutes for metallic coin. 
The work required—namely, the effecting of exchanges—can be 
as effectually done by the worthless paper as by the expensive 
coin. The sovereign is not sought or taken for the sake of its 
gold, but only as a pledge, by virtue of its gold, to the seller, 
that he shall recover the worth of what he has sold, when he in 
turn becomes a buyer; and if the note can be made to give an 
equal guarantee to the seller, it will perform the functions of 
coin completely. Hence the substitution of notes for coin in 
civilised countries. It appears from this that all instruments of 
currency, whether metallic coin, bank-notes, or any other, whilst 
in the state of circulation, are not wealth, but solely machines for 
exchanging wealth. They are tokens, counters, title-deeds, secu- 
rities, certificates, or whatever else people may choose to call 
them. The currency of a country is not wealth, till it has been 
converted back again into bullion, and so has ceased to be 
currency. The money which it has cost to procure has been 
invested in its purchase: it is gone; and a machine is left in 
its place. If it has cost a trifle only, the capital of the country 
has not been diminished in order to acquire it ; if, like gold, it is 
very expensive, there has been a diminution of the nation’s capital 
by all the commodities given to the producers of gold. An addi- 
tion, say of five millions, to the currency of England, supposing it 
to remain out in circulation, and not to be exported against pur- 
chases abroad, would not be, as so many people think, an addition 
of so much money, as it is called, to the loan market, so much more 
to discount with and get loans from, but absolutely a pure loss of 
five millions of capital, spent and parted with, in order that the 
business of buying and selling might be carried on more conve- 
niently. In no case could they add to the resources of the money 
market, for the loss of the capital they cost would exactly balance 
the value they bring in, under any hypothesis, But, in truth, 
the effect of the acquisition of so much gold for the purposes of 
circulation would be, not to ease, but to stiffen the loan market, 
by the loss of the cost of their purchase. No one would be the 
richer, or have more to lend, in consequence of these five millions 
of gold. The country, as a whole, would be so much the poorer ; 
but buying and selling would proceed with greater ease. It 
would be an addition to the machinery of currency, which would 
have to be paid for, without any other result than enabling 
people to buy at the shops with greater facility. 

We shall see presently how many forms or theories of cur- 
rency are shipwrecked on the truth, that the instruments of cur- 
rency are valueless, precisely as a locomotive or other machine, 
except as means for carrying on exchanges of commodities, and 
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that the agents it uses are only title-deeds to property, and not 
the property itself. 

6. And here we are brought to a point, at which we shall 
have to encounter the loudest outcry. Currency being only 
another word for the machinery which accomplishes the exchange 
of commodities, it follows that it possesses a great variety of in- 
struments, because manifold are the means by which the transfer 
of wealth is effected. Gold, silver, and copper coin, bank-notes, 
bills, cheques, post-office orders, postage stamps, when used for 
making payments, are all strictly and scientifically currency : 
they all perform precisely the same work, and nothing else, so far 
as they are employed as currency ; they all belong to the same 
genus ; they differ only in minor and secondary details. No valid 
and scientific distinction, as to essence and function, can be drawn 
between them. The fact that cheques and bills are liable to be 
dishonoured does not exclude them from currency; for bank- 
notes are in the same predicament, and no one contests their 
right to be called currency. The grand circulation theory of 
Lord Overstone, Mr Norman, and almost the whole City of Lon- 
don, emphatically treats these as currency; their effect on cur- 
rency is the turning-point on which all their arguments hinge. 
No doubt these various instruments of exchange vary in the 
range each commands respectively. Coin and Bank of England 
notes circulate everywhere ; bills and cheques are taken only by 
those who trust the drawers and indorsers. But this fact only 
makes them out to be instruments of comparatively limited effi- 
cacy; it does not change their nature, or disfranchise them as 
instruments of currency. In England, silver and copper are in- 
ferior agents of currency, compared with gold; but who would 
dispute their title to be accounted currency? <A bill or a cheque 
will effect a sale and transfer of property just as easily as—nay, in 
most cases, with immeasurably greater ease, rapidity, and conve- 
nience, than—sovereigns or bank-notes. There is not a single 
thing which sovereigns or bank-notes can do, within the realm, 
which cannot be done by bills, cheques, post-office orders, or the 
rest, except the discharge of debts for which payment in a legal 
tender is demanded. But the prerogative of being a legal tender 
constitutes no difference of kind; it affects range of circulation 
only. If payment in the legal tender were generally insisted on 
—if importers would not sell their cargoes, or manufacturers their 
bales, except in exchange for gold or bank-notes—the only effect 
would be, that a larger quantity of these particular instruments 
of exchange would be required than that now in use; that would 
be all. The other kinds of circulating machinery would still 
be employed, only to a diminished extent. 

The famous Circulation Theory is swept away by this fact. 
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It treats coin and bank-notes as the sole elements of currency, as 
alone constituting what is called money. It proclaims that sta- 
bility of prices and calm in the money market are indissolubly 
immed with the quantity and soundness of these two great 
monetary agents. It bids merchants and traders watch jealously 
the amount of bank-notes in circulation; and for their special 
edification it insists that a statement of the notes out in circula- 
tion shall be published weekly by the Bank. It points to this 
weekly report as the infallible sign stantis vel cadentis ecclesic, 
of ease or tightness in the money market. When there is plenty 
of notes, there must be plenty of money ; when notes are scarce, 
discount is threatened with high rates of interest, and even sus- 
pension. The quantity of bank-notes issued, combined with the 
proportion which they bear to the quantity of gold in deposit in 
the Bank’s vaults, is, according to the right faith, the grand 
secret, the great art of currency. By this merchants live or die; 
by this England is richer or poorer. 

We grieve to have to tell these distinguished professors that 
all this fine doctrine is a pure delusion. If notes and coin are 
instruments of exchange and nothing else—if they are valueless 
in themselves, whilst they act as currency—and if there are 
many other such instruments, of the same nature and essence, 
equally efficacious for enabling property to pass from hand to 
hand,—there is an end of the creed that bank-notes have any 
special and peculiar importance, and that the extent of their 
issues is anything more than a private concern of the private 
trade of the Bank of England. If these notes are scarce, more 
bills, cheques, book debts, and similar contrivances, will be 
brought into action ; if they are abundant, they will supersede a 
certain portion of these latter instruments. It is a matter of 
pure convenience, and nothing else. If a large cheque were 
presented for payment to a banker, and he were short of bank- 
notes, he would ask the presenter of the cheque whether a cheque 
on the Bank of England would not answer the purpose; and, in 
most cases, it would undoubtedly be readily accepted in payment. 
The agency of a cheque would be substituted for that of bank- 
notes; and this is all that the terrible scarcity of notes would 
come to. The effect would be precisely the same as that pro- 
duced in local districts, when coin chances for the moment to be 
scarce: people, it is known, employ credit more largely, and 
housekeepers defer paying their bills till they are large enough 
to be settled by cheques. 

The importance attached to bank-notes amazes us. The 
weekly statements of notes issued possess no interest for us; 
they are merely curious accounts of the relative amount of 
notes circulating compared with other monetary instruments. 
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It seems to us just as profitable to try to count up how 
many cheques are issued and paid daily in London. A single 
fact, one would have thought, would have cured the City of 
busying themselves with the number of bank-notes out, and have 
made them see that they were only one among many equally 
effective instruments of exchange. Within the last few years 
the trade of England has doubled itself, whilst the use of bank- 
notes, and probably of metallic currency also, has remained sta- 
tionary. Low is it possible to resist the inference from this 
crucial fact, that the public has carried on its trade and exchanges 
by the help of other agents, which have been found to answer 
the purpose equally well? Let any one reflect on the gigantic 
saving of currency, especially of bank-notes, which has been 
accomplished by the institution of the clearing-house. Suppress 
it entirely, and the cry for bank-notes and other monetary ma- 
chines would shake the island to its foundations. Bank-notes 
would be wanted in a hundred-fold larger quantity. The circu- 
lation theorists would then, of course, announce a terrific excess 
of issues and an approaching catastrophe. Yet what would have 
happened? A supremely convenient method of paying debts 
and effecting exchanges would have been destroyed; and many 
thousands of bits of paper, of inferior convenience, would have 
taken its place. Or, again, a moment’s thought on the system 
of book-credit would reveal the same truth as to the nature of 
every kind of currency. In civilised and well-governed countries, 
in which law is strong and confidence complete, goods are sold 
on credit. Shopkeepers’ books swarm with accounts, which are 
finally discharged, sometimes by cash, more commonly by cheques. 
Is it not obvious that these book-debts are an enormous machi- 
nery of currency, substituted for its more usual instruments? Is 
it not certain that the abolition of credit, and the universal adop- 
tion of ready money payment, would render a prodigious increase 
of the otlier forms of currency inevitable? And is not the con- 
clusion irresistible, that notes, coin, cheques, credit, are all so 
many diverse methods of currency, all performing the same work, 
some in one place, others in another, varying with the particular 
circumstances of each kind of exchange, of buying and selling, 
which has to be effected, and of no other importance than their 
respective qualities of convenience, and of the cost at which each 
of them is acquired? The amount of their several issues is purely 
a question of statistics, just as much as the number of steam- 
engines or the number of banks in a country. The country 
regulates its demand for each of these according to its daily 
wants. On the other hand, however, if the extension of trade 
required a larger circulation of bank-notes, this convenience is 
forbidden by Lord Overstone’s law of 1854, which refuses these 
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additional notes to the public, except on the condition of deposit- 
ing their equivalents in gold at the Bank; in fact, it can scarcely 
be doubted that the stationary use of bank-notes is mainly the 
deed of Lord Overstone and his fellow-theorists. The merchants 
were doing twice the business; the exchanges of commodities 
were doubled, at the very least ; a larger use of notes seemed the 
natural and presumable result. Nothing of the sort; Lord 
Overstone would not hear of it. The merchants might have to 
exchange millions more of property, he would let them have 
no more notes; he had fixed the quantity years ago; if they 
would have more now, they must pay for them, pound for pound. 
He did not think it was good for them to derive greater advan- 
tage from a paper currency; why, he never condescended to 
explain. He made notes as expensive as gold: no wonder 
that the expanding trade of the country had recourse to bills, 
cheques, post-office orders, and other cheap devices. They cir- 
culate within narrower limits, it is true; but they make up for 
this by their numbers. Any one who sees a shopkeeper’s clerk 
pour out on a banker’s counter a heap of coin, notes, bills, cheques, 
and post-office orders, will soon come to a sound conclusion as to 
their equal title to be ranked as currency. One and all, they 
are mere title-deeds of property, certificates of ownership, with 
the sole difference, that the coin carries the means of realization 
within itself, whereas the others require an intermediate step 
before the property they give a title to can be reached. 
7. The distribution of the precious metals among the various 
countries of the world, is a choice esoteric secret of currency 
hilosophers. They delight to speak of it in mysterious terms. 
The greater the obscurity with which they can invest it, the 
loftier they think the dignity of the grand science of a paper 
circulation. It is always referred to as a strange and undefin- 
able law: it is carefully guarded from being desecrated into the 
vulgar rule of demand and supply. Yet, what is it that deter- 
mines the amount of coin in a country, but the use it has for it? 
and is not that use dependent on the political and social state of 
the nation, the confidence reposed in its government, its banking 
and monetary institutions, the sense of security and peace, and 
endless circumstances of a like nature? A barbarous and un- 
settled country will have an undue share of metal compared with 
the extent of its trade: credit is distrusted, for the power of the 
law is not relied upon. In such countries hoarding is common: 
political violence or the rapacity of rulers is dreaded for every 
form of visible wealth. In this one fact we have the explana- 
tion of the ceaseless flow of the precious metals to the East. 
og imports annually increasing quantities of its produce: 
for the reasons we have just stated, gold and silver are the 
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favourite commodities demanded in exchange. On the contrary, 
a highly civilised country, especially one so generally secure from 
invasion and revolution as England, presents the opposite picture. 
Credit is strong and abundant, for the law is strong, and culti- 
vated intelligence has taught men trust in one another. Hence 
the governing motives, in such a nation, which determine the 
choice of a currency, are cheapness and convenience; and as 
the precious metals cannot compete with a paper currency in 
economy, portability, and convenience, the universal effort is to 
have as little to do with gold and silver as possible. How sel- 
dom is gold asked for by a man presenting a cheque; how much 
more rarely yet would it be asked, if there were notes of a lower 
denomination than L.5. In Scotland, which so wisely retains 
one-pound notes, sovereigns are often difficult to procure. What 
a calamity and danger, cry the theorists: no man will have 
them, reply the Scotch bankers; and, consequently, they are not 
kept in large quantities. In England, the banks are the reser- 
voir's into which the metallic receipts of tradesmen are poured ; 
but they pass the gold on as quickly as possible into the final 
receptacle of the Bank, where it remains in vaults, till it is got 
rid of by exportation. The fluctuations in the use of metallic 
currency also are extremely great. An unusual increase of some 
trades involving large weekly payment in wages, or of travelling, 
would create an extraordinary demand for coin. It is perfectly 
conceivable, that a sudden rush of travellers to London, to 
witness some extraordinary spectacle, should cause a distressing 
dearth of coin, reduce the banks to great straits, and almost 
stop travelling itself. What would be said of such an event by 
the theorists? Would they call a run on the banks under such 
circumstances, however inconvenient it may be to them as 
traders, a national convulsion, pregnant with monetary disturb- 
ance and ruin, and likely to land every one in distress and 
poverty ? 

France, and the Continental States generally, hold an interme- 
diate position between England and uncivilised and insecure coun- 
tries. Banking, and other expedients for economizing metallic 
money are but very apectoatly developed in them. They use, 
consequently, large quantities of coin, and absorb corresponding 
proportions of the produce of the mines. The explanation is 
simple. In the distribution of the precious metals, as of all other 
commodities, the quantity obtained by each nation is regulated 
by the extent of its own peculiar demand. Those who seek most, 
whether East Indians or Frenchmen, will buy and have most ; 
those who, like Englishmen, are advanced enough to require 
less, will purchase and retain less of the precious metals. The 
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City is ever eager to get more gold; City articles of newspapers 
are anxious to delight the community with the tidings that gold 
is coming in, forgetting that this desire militates against the law 
of our own civilisation, against the height of commercial develop- 
ment to which England has attained. It is, in fact, a wish that 
England should descend to the mercantile and banking level 
of France and the East. 

The extent of the demand for coin in any given country is de- 
termined by its commercial habits; and not, as is so absurdly 
supposed, by the quantity of gold and silver which it possesses. 
So long as the value of gold remains constant, and consequently 
general prices are unaltered, no man will carry a sovereign more 
in his pocket, no lady will keep at home more gold to pay her 
bills with, no shopkeeper or banker will retain a sovereign more 
in his till, because they are told that the Bank of England 
has half a score more millions of gold in its vaults. What is that 
to them? They have already as many sovereigns as are needed 
for carrying on their functions with ease and comfort. The 
accumulation of gold at the Bank, which makes the City radiant 
with joy, possesses no more interest for them, nay, less, than the 

iling up of vast stores of unused sugar, cotton, or wool, in tlic 
Lenten and Liverpool docks. Whatever surplus they have 
beyond what they need for their ordinary purposes, is instantly 
despatched to their bankers, and speedily finds its way to Thread- 
needle Street. Where there are sovereigns enough in circulation 
to effect the amount of daily exchanges transacted by coin, every 
additional one is an encumbrance to its holder, and is nowhere 
so safely stowed away as at the Bank of England, or rathir, is 
in no way so profitably disposed of as by exportation from 
England. 

This analysis meets the common cry, When there is an abun- 
dance of gold, there is plenty of money ; there is more for every 
one. When sovereigns circulate more freely, and in larger 
quantities, it must be good for trade. This is one of the large 
family of fallacies which lurk under that very equivocal word 
money. Money, as a part of the circulation, is not, as we 
have already shown, wealth or commodities; but only the 
instrument by which commodities are transferred from one man 
to another. Increase of commodities is indisputably increase of 
wealth ; but increase of money, if not wanted for carrying out 
an augmented quantity of exchanges, means only a superfluous 
and wasteful addition of an expensive article to a stock which 
is already sufficient for its purposes; and it is very soon got rid 
of by a natural and irresistible flow into the strongholds of the 
Bank and the bullion-dealers. Sovereigns cannot be kept out in 
circulation, when the supply required for the daily wants of the 
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public is complete: wants, that is, not of capital or riches, for 
these are never satisfied, but wants for carrying on the processes 
of buying and selling without the agency of barter. The sur- 
plus, being returned to the Bank, is stored up there, precisely 
as sugar or wine is stored up in London warehouses, when not 
immediately wanted; but with this very characteristic and much 
overlooked difference, that the sugar and wine is sure to come 
into English consumption sooner or later, whilst there is no use 
for this surplus gold, but to send it abroad for the purchase of 
commodities which England can consume. And whilst in store 
at the Bank, it has precisely the same effect on the money market, 
as an equivalent value of sugar or wool in tlie Liverpool docks, 
and nothing more. 

8. The basis of the actual amount of gold or silver required by 
any country is the real intrinsic worth of the metal itself. That 
value is determined, as for every other commodity, by the cost of 
the supply compared with the demand. This is a question which 
belongs as completely to the trade in bullion as the value of 
cotton belongs to the cotton trade. The world has a certain de- 
mand for gold, it is ready to pay a certain price for it: and this 
price ultimately determines the supply of gold from the mines. 
It is a commodity of irregular production, or rather discovery ; 
and, like most mining products, it exhibits great variations in the 
supply; but that supply, in the long run, is regulated by the 
profitableness of gold mining, relatively to that of other occupa- 
tions. If gold is produced more cheaply, it falls in value: in 
other words, more gold must be given to purchase the same 
commodity than before; prices rise. In that case, a larger cur- 
rency would be required to perform the same work; bills would 
be summed up to a larger figure, and a fuller purse of sovereigns 
would be needed. Had not a paper currency and banking come 
to the rescue, an incredibly larger quantity of the precious 
metals would now be needed, than before the modern de- 
velopment of commerce; or if the stock could not have been 
enlarged, a serious appreciation of gold and silver must have 
ensued. On the other hand, it is plain, that if the supplies of 
gold from California and Australia exceed the expansive demand 
created by the opening out of new countries and new trades, it 
must follow the universal law and sink in value. Supposing the 
standard to continue unaltered, every debtor would gain, and 
every creditor lose by the change. Annuitants, fundholders,— 
all, in short, who receive fixed payments, whether of capital or 
interest,—would be injured: they would receive the stipulated 
number of pounds or sovereigns; but each pound would pur- 
chase a smaller quantity of every other commodity. Whether 
such an event is likely to occur, and whether, if it does, it 
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ought to be met by an alteration of the standard, are questions 
of great interest, but too large for discussion on the present 
occasion. 

The question is often asked, What isa pound? The answer 
is simple: rather less than a quarter of an ounce of gold, of a de- 
terminate degree of fineness. ‘The monetary word pound, is a 
purely legal definition, a mere synonym for the term sovereign ; 
so that, where a debt of a certain number of pounds has been 
contracted, the law will enforce the repayment of a like number 
of sovereigns. All that the law does, is to call such a piece of 
gold a pound; but the law can prescribe nothing as to its value 
or power of purchasing. Every man settles for himself what 
amount of commodities he will give to obtain that pound; that 
is, the real worth of the sovereign is determined by what it can 
fetch, by its market price, like everything else. 

But that market is not the market of any particular country, 
but the market of the whole world. Gold is easily transported 
from one country to another; so that any appreciable difference 
in its value—that is, in its power of purchasing other commodi- 
ties—is quickly rectified by its transmission from the land in 
which it is cheaper and brings less, to the land in which it is 
dearer and procures more. Owing to the great facilities of com- 
munication in modern times, a very slight discrepancy of value is 
instantly corrected by a stream of exportation; so that when 
writers on currency talk of the depreciation of a currency by 
reason of excess, they speak of a fact of great practical insigni- 
ficance among European nations. <A military emergency, com- 
pelling a sudden export of gold to an army abroad, or very 
sudden and extensive orders for mercantile purchases in foreign 
countries, might, for the moment, produce a considerable dimi- 
nution of the coin in a nation which held no reserves in bankers’ 
hands; but the vacuum and the inconvenience would be of 
brief duration. Gold would flow in on every side, so long as 
people had commodities wherewith to buy it. The horror which 
the theorists inculcate of a deficiency of gold is simply prepos- 
terous ; there is probably no other commodity the scarcity of 
which would produce so little inconvenience, or would be so 
rapidly remedied. A scarcity of cotton would, indeed, be a 
subject for grave alarm ; for how could it be supplied, and how 
could some four millions of Englishmen be supported? But a 
deficiency of gold would at once cause it to pour in from the 
reservoir of the whole world; bankers, who have pledged them- 
selves to pay gold, and merchants who owe debts abroad, being 
the only persons who would incur any real loss; and that would, 
at the utmost, be trifling. A small premium on the value of 
the metal would bring in any supply that could be wanted. In 
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truth, this horror of a scarcity of this particular article, above 
that of any other, is a mere relic of the unscientific confusion of 
a short supply of a commodity with the inability of an indebted 
banker to repay his creditors the capital which he has lost. 
That is an event, no doubt, creative of real distress, and in 1825, 
and other crises, was so general as to become a national calamity. 
But this is a mere affair of borrowing and lending, and can 
easily happen when the country is gorged with gold. To pre- 
tend that a country, which is daily accustomed to witness gigantic 
fluctuations in the supply and the prices of corn and cotton, 
should be frightened at a scarcity of one single commodity, and 
that commodity gold, is nothing less than ridiculous. A pre- 
mium of sixpence a piece, or at the most a shilling, would draw 
torrents of gold upon England from all the world, and would 
restore the whole of the sixteen millions of gold at the Bank, if 
it had all taken wing, for some L.400,000, or L.800,000 at most. 
Why, reckoning interest at 5 per cent., it costs the nation the 
larger of these sums annually to keep cellars at the Bank full of 
gold. 

What metal possesses the qualities which best fit it to be 
chosen as the standard of value is a question which, in strict- 
ness, does not belong to the science of currency; and we shall 
not enlarge on it here. What currency does say respecting it 
is, that the utmost attainable fixity of value is the supreme and 
paramount consideration. The standard determines the meaning 
and worth of all contracts, and is the measure of all property ; 
and as often as the value of the standard suffers a fluctuation, 
so often every valuation of property expresses a different amount 
of wealth. An easily fluctuating standard would be a nuisance 
of the first order ; it would introduce confusion into every man’s 
accounts, and change into every man’s position. 

It follows from what we have said, that there is no universal 
rule for determining the proportion which the standard coin 
ought to bear to the other agents of currency. Mr Lushington, 
the secretary to the Government of India, lays down, ‘that the 
wisest and soundest policy is to make as large a portion as pos- 
sible (with reference to the convenience of the public and the 
government) of the medium actually circulating metallic; and 
on this ground he considers that the issue of notes for less than 
ten rupees ought carefully to be avoided. This sentence is an 
example of the jumble of principles which is so common with 
currency doctors. ‘The convenience of the public, and the 
doctrine that the currency should be as much as possible metallic, 
is a direct and conflicting antagonism; and the latter principle 
is as illogical and false as the former is sound and true. To admit 
that paper currency is cheaper and less wasteful than a metallic 
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one, and then to restrict its use to the smallest limits, is exactly 
the same process as to prove that railways are cheap, safe, and 
swift, and then to rule that the old stage-coach must be used as 
much as possible. The only sensible rule is, to let the public 
have just as much metallic currency as their convenience 
requires, and no more; but to give them also as much paper 
currency as they are willing to employ. The very object of a 
paper currency, the one purpose of its creation, is to supersede 
the metallic. The question, then, how much coin there ought 
to be in any country, depends for its solution on local causes. 
In Scotland, where the machinery of notes is largely developed, 
coin may be almost called rare; nor is the fact followed by the 
slightest inconvenience. In France and Germany, notes are 
scarce, and coin abounds. There can be no general rule, for it 
is the aggregate of the personal wants of each individual man 
which constitutes the demand for coin. The issue of Bank of 
England notes of L.1 would expel an immense host of sovereigns 
from circulation. Ten-shilling notes would treble the exodus; 
yet society would not be convulsed: the total of the currency 
would remain unchanged ; one agent would have taken the place 
of another. In Scotland, five one-pound notes are quite as valu- 
able, and far more convenient, than a single five-pound Bank of 
England note. If general reasoning failed to convince, the ex- 
ample of Scotland ought to be sufficient to prove, that the man 
who has trust in the solvency of the banker whose note he holds 
will be as willing to have it as a sovereign, and will make no de- 
mand on the bank to have it converted into gold. As soon as 
one-pound notes had taken the place of sovereigns in England, 
there would be no greater demand for gold upon the Bank than 
there is now; the public would have gained a convenient me- 
dium of exchange, and have saved the vast amount of capital now 
needlessly invested in sovereigns. 

9. The principles we have expounded will enable us to deal 
with a doctrine which is the delight of Lord Overstone and his 
school of theorists, and with which almost every writer on cur- 
rency is more or less infected. Are there ever, can there ever 
be, excessive issues of currency? What is meant, we ask first, 
by excessive issues? No one has exactly said that there can be 
an over-issue of sovereigns, for that would be very like saying 
that there could be too much gold,—the one thing of which, like 
love, according to these authorities, there cannot be too much. 
The very word over-issue implies something wrong ; but how can 
it be wrong to have gold? Yet it is certain that at times England 
has more sovereigns than she knows how to use ; they accumu- 
late in heaps at the Bank, and neither directors nor City know 
what to do with them. We have shown, that when a man has 
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as many sovereigns as suffice for his wants in buying lhe sends 
all the rest to his banker. When every one has enough, all 
remaining sovereigns are superfluous; they must either lie use- 
less or be sent abroad: it is impossible to get rid of them other- 
wise. But sovereigns are money, cry the merchant and the 
Stock Exchange; everybody wants money. The Bank can lend 
us the coin, it can discount our bills with it; money will then 
be cheap, and we shall do better. There is a capital and most 
inveterate error in this language ; it is deeply seated in the vitals 
of every City man. They cannot be made to understand that 
gold, whether in sovereigns or bullion, is a commodity which 
cannot be kept out beyond the demand for its use in order to 
obtain the special service which it renders. There is as real a 
limit to the use of sovereigns as to that of hats. There is no 
demand for them beyond their use. Every sovereign in excess 
of that point is got rid of by the unconscious but unfailing action 
of every individual who holds it. What does the analysis of 
facts teach? Let us suppose that the currency is entirely 
metallic, and that there is a large supply of sovereigns at the 
Bank. On hearing this, a merchant or broker hurries off with 
his bill to the Bank; the directors, anxious to turn the store to 
account, discount it. The gold is told, and tied up in a bag: 
is that what the merchant wanted? If the sum is heavy, a 
porter will be needed: would he not have preferred a cheque, 
which he could have placed at his banker’s account at once? 
However, he takes away the gold: is it not plain that he will 
not dream of keeping it in his own house? that he will instantly 
pay it to the man whose goods he has bought, and for which 
the discount of the bill was needed? And will not the vendor be 
in equal haste to carry back to the Bank the gold which was 
drawn from it only a few hours previously? The plethora of 
the Bank is unrelieved; in the evening it is as gorged, as rich 
with gold, as it was in the morning: the sovereigns are not got 
out after all. A couple of cheques would have done the same 
thing, and have saved a quantity of trouble. Let the Bank do 

what it will, it cannot keep the sovereigns out in circulation, 

unless there are persons who require them for use. But 

what has cna to the Bank by the process? First of all, 

it has as many sovereigns as ever. Next, it owes the vendor 

the value of the sovereigns he brought back and deposited at 

the Bank. Thirdly, it has become a creditor to the drawer of 
the bill for the sum advanced to discount it. In other words, 

without adding a pound to its resources, the operation has pledged 

the credit of the Bank to the extent of the sovereigns taken 

out. Is it not perfectly obvious, first, that no manipulation of 

this kind can get the sovereigns out; and, secondly, that the 
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Bank is limited in its power of lending and discounting by the 
amount of its general resources? The sovereigns, when they 
have come back, are due to the depositor; whilst the Bank has 
increased its credits with the security of the bill only. The 
Bank cannot go on circulating the gold twenty times a day, 
making a fresh credit at each rotation. The gold the Bank has 
it must keep till it can find some one who is able to retain it, 
either by having some actual work for the sovereigns to do, or 
by exportation. 

And it is further plain, that as the Bank cannot increase its 
loans by making use of the sovereigns, that an equal value of 
consols, trade warrants, Exchequer Bills, or any other securities, 
would have given the Bank precisely the same power of dis- 
counting as the sovereigns. 

It follows irresistibly, that there can be no over-issue of sove- 
reigns, in the sense that they should remain in circulation with- 
out being wanted for actual use; the excess of issue, as soon 
as it appears, being instantly corrected by the sovereigns flowing 
back to the Bank vaults, there to lie idle until they are sold to 
the foreigner, or till some accident, such as a sudden movement 
of travelling, or some new requirement for the payment of wages, 
shall have created a real demand for them by the public. 

The phenomena are precisely identical with bank-notes; they 
repeat the same phases. No truth is more unwelcome to tlic 
theorists, for it strikes at the root of their doctrine. There is, 
and can be, no over-issue of bank-notes in ordinary times. No 
doubt, if an enemy were in the country, an excess of issue would 
immediately reveal itself. The public would be incapable of 
holding the amount of notes it held before; for many would dis- 
trust the power of the Bank to meet its promises of payment on 
demand. But this is an evil which is not peculiar to notes ; it 
is inherent in all forms of credit, especially banking credit. 
The run on deposits, and the pressure on every kind of debtor 
by creditors, would be just as certain and just as embarrassing as 
a run upon notes. No banker, it is plain, could meet all his 
liabilities, if suddenly pressed upon him. It is the essence of his 
business to employ the capital of others; and he cannot have it 
out on loan and in his strong box at the same moment. A cer- 
tain amount of danger of the failure of immediate payment is 
inseparable from all banking. Even the State, if it issued notes, 
with all the wealth of England pledged for their redemption, 
could not secure immediate convertibility in times of invasion. 
The arts of peace can never be made to adjust themselves exactly 
to the violences of anarchy and war. 

We say, then, that there cannot be an over-issue of notes, any 
more than of sovereigns. They will return back on the banker 
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as certainly as the gold; for no man keeps more notes in hand 
than he wants for the purposes of payment in detail. There are 
people in abundance who are eager to borrow of banks; but it is 
not their notes which they want, but their capital or their credit. 
A sum passed to their account, with the power of drawing 
cheques against it, is all that they require. In vain would an 
ignorant banker insist that the loan should be taken out in his 
notes, for the borrower would either pay for his purchase at once, 
or would deposit the notes with some banker. In every case, they 
would travel back immediately to the issuer. Not a few of the 
best writers on currency have perceived this truth; yet even Mr 
Mill believes that, ‘at a time when there is a strong tendency to 
speculation, bankers have a certain power of extending their 
issues, and thereby fomenting that tendency” We find no 
warrant for this assertion in the analysis of facts. Let us take 
the corn trade for an instance. Rain pours down at harvest time, 
and much corn is imperilled. Speculation in corn becomes ex- 
tremely excited. A dealer of known solvency and good credit 
applies to a country bank to carry out his speculations. The 
banker has faith in the approaching rise of prices, and makes 
the advance, and in notes. The speculator hurries off with the 
notes to a farmer, and buys his ricks. What can the farmer do 
with them, but deposit them at the bank on the next market- 
day? The same process would be repeated at Liverpool and 
Glasgow in any of the great articles of consumption. ‘The notes 
cannot be kept out, and the same result recurs as with sove- 
reigns ; the speculator obtains the corn by means of the banker’s 
credit or capital, and the amount of his issues remains unaltered. 
We see no extension of issues here, no fomenting of the tendency 
to speculate by the help of notes; all this can go on quite as 
easily without the intervention of a single note. 

We do not, however, deny that a banker may be tempted by 
the power of issuing notes into an unwise extension of his credits, 
in order to get his notes out into circulation, and he may succeed 
in obtaining his object. But he can do this only by substituting 
his own notes for those of other bankers already in circulation ; 
for the gross amount held by the public is determined by the 
wants of the public alone. It is an affair of competition between 
two or more bankers, and it may undoubtedly lead to rash and 
disastrous banking. An eager banker may succeed in forcing 
out his notes by imprudent advances, displacing the notes of his 
cautious rival. The advances are not repaid, the bank breaks, 
and the holders of its notes lose their money. This is a great 
evil, but it is not one of over-issue, for the aggregate of notes in 
circulation is unaltered; and its corrective will be found, not in 
restricting issues—which would be unavailing to discredit the 
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reckless banker—but in proper regulations for securing the sol- 
vency of the issuers of notes. 

Those who have waded through writings on currency are 
familiar with the vast apparatus of figures, by which the attempt 
is made to establish the fact and the danger of excessive issues of 
notes. Nothing can look more formidable. Runs for gold, 
broken banks, an impoverished and infuriated people, mercan- 
tile credit destroyed, mark the ravages of that terrible calamity. 
A vast array of statistics sustains the proof, and the mystical 
language of currency is summoned to awe‘down the imagination. 
Who can venture to contradict such a display of figures? Alas! 
after all, it is only the old fallacy over again: post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc. Bankers have stopped payment after issuing notes ; 
therefore issuing notes ruined them. The explanations of the 
theorists have been misplaced ; they have fastened on currency 
a curse which belongs to banking. They have preached that 
the notes were too numerous; they should have told us that the 
notes were not paid. The talk about over-issue, as the cause of 
the disasters, is beside the purpose; the bankruptcy of the 
bankers of itself alone accounts for everything. Excessive issue 
is a fiction, except in one sense only, when an issuer puts forth 
more promises to pay than he can make good. Excessive issues 
are impossible, so long as the notes may be instantly converted 
into cash on demand: and every note issued is in excess, when 
the bank is unable to meet it with gold. Nothing even ap- 
proaching to a proof that any harm ever came from too many 
sound notes being in circulation has been brought forward. 
That there have been crises, and that before the crises there 
has often been a large circulation of notes, constitutes all the 
logic of these ingenious men. ‘There may be easily too many 
bad notes, as too many bad shillings; but that there may be too 
many good notes—if only the public is willing to hold them—is 
the point to be proved; and that cannot be done by bare dog- 
matical assertion. When bankers invested their funds in coal 
mines and similar speculations, there could be no surprise felt at 
their notes being unpaid ; and, on the other hand, when implicit 
confidence has ever been placed in the perfect solvency of the 
Bank of England, the fact is very natural, that at all times, even 
the worst—except, of course, under the Act forbidding cash pay- 
ments—its notes have always been taken and held as freely as 
gold. Even the worst crisis which ever befell the Bank—the 
crisis of 1825—so far from discrediting its notes, was actually 
relieved by the accidental discovery of a million of unburnt one- 
pound notes. Commerce was probably never more severely tried 
than in 1847; but the merchants, in their dread of the suspen- 
sion of discounts, took to hoarding, not gold, but notes. It was 
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not the convertibility of the bank-note, as has been so often and 
so groundlessly asserted by Lord Overstone and his compeers, 
that was felt to be endangered. Men feared that bills might 
cease to be discounted, or that the Bank might be unable at the 
moment to pay cheques drawn against deposits. In other words, 
the apprehension was for the banking, not the issue department 
of the Bank. The imminence of the suspension of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank, with which Lord Overstone tried to frighten 
Parliament in 1857, was a pure fiction of his imagination. No 
man, probably not even the noble Lord himself, ever preferred 
gold to a Bank of England note, as being more valuable. He 
appeals to the extinction of runs on banks since the Act of 1844 
and the restriction imposed by it on country issues; but this is 
again the post hoc, ergo propter hoc. The attempt to show a 
logical connection between these two facts has broken down; 
and the improvement in the practice of banking furnishes the 
required explanation. If the banks of issue had continued to 
make as bad a use of their funds as previously, there would 
have been runs and failures; whilst the smoothness and safety 
to the noteholders, with which the vast system of paper currency 
has always worked in Scotland, illustrate the principle, that the 
solvency of the issuer, guaranteeing the convertibility of the 
notes, is the only point of importance. 

10. But for what sums ought bank-notes to be issued? We 
reply by the counter question—for how small an amount ought 
cheques to be drawn? The rule is the same in both cases— 
public convenience. Science prescribes no other limit. It 
cannot tell, @ priori, for what sum each member of the public 
ought to be willing to accept a promise to pay on paper, whether 
note or cheque. The limitation to L.5 in England is a disgrace 
to monetary science and commercial practice amongst us. We 
have never heard an even decently plausible reason assigned for 
it." It had its origin in the alarm created by the frequent insol- 
vency of banks of issue, and in an ignorance of currency, which 
threw away the only advantage for which a paper currency was 
invented. Paper was designed to supersede gold, in order to 
escape the expense of the metal ; and obviously convenience and 
safety of payment ought alone to restrict the use of paper. Coun- 
tries far below England in commercial development have used 
a currency of small notes with entire safety and great economy. 
The success of Scotland is a standing reproof to England. The 
theorists, who talked of excessive issues, naturally set their faces 
against one-pound notes ; but not one of them has ever been able 
to tell the world why the Bank of England should not circulate its 
promises to pay one pound on demand among those who trust it, 


1 We cannot treat here of possible forgery or panic. 
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_ or why a banker who is unsafe for issuing one-pound notes is not 
unsafe also for issuing fives. No doubt, if a bank that issues one- 
pound notes becomes insolvent, the poorer classes are more likely 
to be involved in loss; but the remedy is not the suppression of 
the small note, but effectual security against non-payment. A 
parade is made of protecting the poor; but what would be 
thought of the science if it was held that it was incapable of 
defending the rich? The public readily takes post-office orders for 
a few shillings, and postage stamps for a penny, and give them cir- 
culation as currency; can any plausible reason be alleged why 
an institution of the tried solidity of the Bank of England should 
not be trusted to supply the country with so very convenient an in- 
strument of exchange as a one-pound note? Mr Mill, indeed, 
in his evidence in 1857, seems to suppose that an over-issue 
is possible in the case of one-pound notes advanced by a banker 
to manufacturers who paid wages. ‘As long as the Bank,’ he 
correctly remarks, ‘continues its advances to merchants and 
general dealers, to what is called the mercantile public, people 
who deal in goods, but do not pay wages, its issues never 
originate a rise of prices, because a dealer only uses notes for 
the purpose of fulfilling previous engagments. Dealers never 
make purchases in the first instance with bank-notes. The 
dealers to whom bank-notes are paid usually either send them 
into deposit, or pay them to persons who pay them into deposit.’ 
‘ But the operation,’ he argues, ‘is different when advances are 
made to manufacturers, or others who pay wages. When that 
is the case, the notes do or may get into the hands of labourers 
and others, who expend them for consumption; and in that 
case the notes do constitute in themselves a demand for com- 
modities, and may for some time tend to promote a rise of prices: 
and when they do so, and when there is not any other cause 
for the rise of prices than the issue of notes, that constitutes over- 
issue—that is, an issue which will be followed by revulsion.’ 
There is a palpable confusion here of two things of very dif- 
ferent natures: a possible real rise of prices, caused by the cir- 
culation of the banker’s capital among the labourers ; and the 
purely imaginary rise, supposed to be caused by the circulation 
of a peculiar form of currency, bank-notes. The bank, by its 
advance, enables the manufacturers to pay wages, which in time 
enable the labourers to make purchases at the shops, and thus 
creates a demand for commodities, and possibly a consequent rise 
of prices within the district, which did not exist before. But this 
is not an affair of currency, but of capital, and could take place 
just as well without the intervention of notes, or even sovereigns 
—the employers authorizing the shops to give credit to the 
labourers, and undertaking to pay the debts in due time by 
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cheques. The pith of this operation is an advance of capital 
made by the shops on the credit, first, of the manufacturers, then 
of the bank, till payment is claimed in actual cash. There is 
neither over-issue nor revulsion here ; for there is no issue at all. 

But a rise of prices, caused by the mere form of the payment 
of the adh is, by an issue of one-pound notes—is a pure 
fiction, without any reality whatever. Whether the labourers 
get a sovereign, twenty shillings, a note, or an authority to run up 
a bill, for the week’s work, the result is the same—they acquire the 
means of purchasing, and their buying may raise prices in a given 
neighbourhood: capital is spent in a demand for commodities. If 
notes are the instruments of payment used, it will make no dif- 
ference whether the notes are issued to the manufacturer or to 
labourers who buy for consumption. In the latter case, the shop- 
keeper will at once send them into deposit, whilst the purchasing 
power of the labourers will have proceeded wholly from the com- 
mand of capital they have acquired by their wages. So able a man 
as Mr Mill cannot adopt the absurdity, that a simple change of 
the counters employed, the payment of the wages of a large mill by 
sovereigns or notes, instead of by cheques, can create an increased 
demand for commodities, and cause more buying to be made at the 
shops. If the wages are paid by notes, and prices rise, there can 
be no revulsion whilst the employment continues, except from a 
single cause, which does not affect the question at issue. The rise 
of prices, if it exists, will have been produced solely by a demand 
for a while locally superior to the supply. But profits soon find 
their level, and then, no doubt, prices will drop back again ; but 
the form of the currency employed has no share in this effect. 
The advance of the bank, we do not deny, may permanently in- 
crease the circulation, whether of sovereigns or notes, or both. 
But this is not an over-issue. There will be a larger number of 
exchanges to be made, more buying to be effected, and they will 
require a larger number of instruments—more currency—to do 
the work. It is not over-issue, because every note or sovereign 
will be wanted, and will be in active operation. 

But, in truth, Mr Mill here stands on the old ground of the 
theorists. He regards the currency—meaning thereby gold and 
notes—as standing on one side, and all other commodities on the 
other; and then supposes that prices are determined by the 
quantity of currency in circulation, compared with the quantity 
of all other commodities offered for exchange. Currency thus is 
a commodity which is dear when scarce, and cheap—that is, ex- 
changes for little—when abundant. The radical fallacy of this 
View is, that it looks upon currency—not only the gold, but the 
worthless paper—as a commodity instead of a mere machine, a 
pure counter for exchange; and disregards the crushing fact, 
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that cheques, bills, book-credits, and other things, are all equally 
currency, and, upon this theory, ought all to be included in the 
ageregate of currency seeking to be exchanged for commodities. 
He has not grasped the fact, that coin, notes, cheques, and the 
rest are counters or tokens, differing only in the value of the 
material of which each is made, and nothing more. 

For more than a century no bank-note was ever unpaid in 
Scotland ; and it is inexplicable how Sir R. Peel, with such a fact 
before his eyes, should have listened to empty theories about in- 
flated circulation, excessive issues, and other sonorous phrases of 
like quality. Scotch notes have always been paid, because the 
Scotch have framed a sound system for securing the solvency of 
the issues ; and, had the Bank of England gone on issuing one- 
wea or ten-shilling notes since the Conquest, every one would 
1ave been paid in like manner. Sir R. Peel did an immense 
service to our practical system of currency, when he made the 
Bank revert to cash payments in 1819; but, though he saw the 
supreme importance of a convertible currency very clearly, he 
knew little about the science. In this, as in so many other 
matters, the practical logic of the Scotch nation has been admir- 
able. They have followed out Adam Smith’s doctrine to its just 
conclusion. They have suffered no arbitrary line to restrict the 
economy and convenience of a paper currency at the dictation of 
shallow dogmatism and caprice. 

11. Gold is the legal tender in England for all payments 
above two pounds: hence it is the commodity which all issuers 
of notes, as debtors to the holders, are bound by law to pay on 
demand. But, unfortunately for the science of currency, notes 
have always in England been issued by bankers, who are equally 
pledged to repay their deposits in gold: hence currency and 
banking have been mixed up together in hopeless confusion. No 
other cause wraps up currency in so much obscurity as this. A 
right comprehension of the Bank Act of 1844 may have some 
tendency to dispel it. 

Lord Overstone has correctly described the issue department 
as no part of the Bank of England at all. It isa function which 
is performed on its premises, and by means of agents, who are 
only nominally the servants of the Bank. It is not the Bank of 
England which issues notes, but a self-acting machine worked 
under its roof, with which the Bank, except as a mere con- 
tractor to execute the mechanical part, has no more connection 
than Glyns’ or the London and Westminster Bank. The 
issue department is a pure automaton; and it is greatly to be 
regretted that it has not its seat at Somerset House, or some other 
Government office. It would then be seen that the Bank is no- 
thing but the largest, the most extensive of the bankers of England 
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—and that the only portion of the notes it has any control over 
is that which comes into its hands asa banker. The notes issued 
belong all to the public, and it is theoretically possible that not a 
single one should be in the hands of the Bank. And we may 
mention here incidentally, that the mercantile world would re- 
ceive a benefit of no small value from such a location of the 
machinery of issue ; for in that case the Bank would find it in- 
calculably less easy to avail itself, for its own profit and that of 
the banking interest, of a low stock of gold as a pretext for raising 
the rate of discount upon bills. The understanding, so strangely 
suffered by the ignorance and timidity of merchants, that a small 
return of gold justifies a rise in the rate of interest, would not 
then be maintained. 

Taking, then, the number of notes sent out by the issue de- 
— at 30 millions, 14 millions of these are given to the 

ank to circulate, on the condition of being redeemed in 
gold on demand. The profit which is made on the employment 
of the capital given by the public to the Bank to obtain these 
notes is a concession granted to it by the State, in payment of 
services rendered by the Bank in the management of the 
national debt; and the sum was fixed at 14 millions, because the 
State owes that amount of money to the Bank, and is supposed 
to guarantee the holders of the notes from all possible loss. The 
remaining 16 millions are, and must be, purchased by an equal 
deposit of gold; and for whatever it holds of these the Bank is 
as much a buyer at its own issue department as Smiths or 
Glyns are for their share of the circulation. It is a delusion to 
suppose that a large store of gold at the bank gives the Bank a 
sovereion more to discount with than any other banker in the 
country. The issue department gives out notes to any man who 
brings it gold; and those who thus take out notes deposit them 
afterwards at their accounts with the Bank or any other banker, 
or dispose of them in any other way they please. 

And now arises the critical questions, Are bank-notes money, 
in the sense of capital available for discount? Are they an addi- 
tion to the loanable capital in the money market? Are bank- 
notes money, in the sense that an abundance of them—a large 
circulation, as it is called—makes money cheap, and a paucity of 
them makes the money market tight? We say emphatically 
that bank-notes are not money in this sense ; they are not capital, 
and do not enlarge the resources of the discount-houses by a 
single pound. They are bits of paper, of great importance, 
indeed, to their holders, because they are title-deeds, certificates 
of ownership, and authorities for claiming payment—but nothing 
more. They are no more wealth than the muniments in a ducal 
palace. They are identical with dock-warrants and title-deeds 
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to estates—certificates that their owners possess wealth in the 
warehouses or in land. No man was ever absurd enough to say 
that England possesses this wealth twice over—in the wool in the 
docks and the warrant, in the estate and the parchment; yet 
how few grasp thoroughly the fact, that the bank-note, which 
certifies that there are five sovereigns in the cellars, is a piece of 
paper only, and not riches. No doubt bankers, or the public, will 
make advances on these notes to the full extent of their nominal 
value, precisely as they make advances on dock-warrants or title- 
deeds, or give credit—that is, supply their commodities on trust 
—to owners of great estates. It is ridiculous to suppose that 
England is one pound the richer or the poorer by these notes. 
These notes prove that there are sovereigns of equal amount 
in the stores of the Bank, just as every cargo of every vessel in 
the kingdom may be certified by the bills drawn against it, 
or the contents of every warehouse by its warrant ; only the value 
of the total of the bills and warrants is incalculably vaster than 
that of the gold in the Bank’s vaults. A note may be put in 
circulation for every acre in England or every acre in India. 
Would any sane man dream of saying that a single shilling had 
been added to the discount market by the manufacture of these 
notes? The manufacture, indeed, of such notes might indicate 
a great pressure on the money market, because they would be, 
in fact, petitions from the landowners to borrow capital ; but the 
pressure would not arise from the notes themselves, but from the 
transfer of capital to the landowners, of whose estates the notes 
would be pledges. 

This fact brings us into direct collision with the ordinary 
opinion of the City. A large stock of gold is regarded as a sign 
of an abundance of money; a low figure for the gold is looked 
on with apprehension, as threatening pressure on the money 
market. We assert, on the contrary, that the whole of the gold 
in the issue department (so far as the notes given out from it 
are made use of for the purchase of commodities, or to be drawn 
against by cheques) constitutes a demand on the money market, 
and is a diminution of its resources. No one would doubt for a 
moment, that a bill drawn against a cargo to arrive is a loan de- 
manded from the holders of money, as it is called. The drawer 
of the bill asks some one to advance him capital existing in Eng- 
land, to be repaid when the cargo is sold. All such bills in- 
disputably press on the money market. Many bills pressing for 
discount make a tight money market. The case is precisely similar 
with bank-notes: they may be strictly regarded as bills drawn 
against gold to arrive. Whilst the gold is under lock and key in 
Threadneedle Street, it is no more a part of the funds of the 
money market than if it were still in Australia; just as cotton 
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on the sea or in dock is no part of the actual capital of the 
country, though an excellent security to induce one man to lend 
his money to another. It can be sold and converted into capital ; 
and similarly the gold may be drawn out, and turned into a fund 
for discounting with. Till it is thus taken out, gold hoarded, 
annihilated, that is, just as if it were buried in the ground, and 
bits of paper, are the only two realities; those bits of paper, 
however, turning their owners into borrowers of other men’s 
capital, whether in the shops or elsewhere. A million arrives 
from Australia, and is exchanged for notes at the Bank; the 
money market does not get hold of the gold, but the owners of 
the notes, first, will make purchases with them: that is, obtain 
commodities on the credit of the notes, in other words, increase 
the demand for capital. In the same way, the opposite fact 
yields the opposite result. If 10 millions were due to America, 
and taken out of the issue department, by collecting 10 millions 
of notes issued and presenting them for payment, the effect on 
the money market would be identical with the discovery of a 
hidden treasure suddenly brought to light. The money market 
would get rid of 10 millions of debt and pressure with, as it were, 
nothing, without the loss of any of its resources. ‘O yes,’ the 
City cries, ‘we should lose our notes: how are we to get dis- 
count?’ Doubtless it would lose the notes. But what then? 
They are only pieces of paper; they are not wealth or money in 
the sense of capital, but only instruments for enabling wealth 
to change hands. <A few cheques, bills, and book credits, 
would instantaneously fill up the vacuum. 

One corollary from this truth is obvious. We may learn to 
value the amount of sense contained in the terror of a drain of 
gold felt by the City and Lord Overstone. When the merchants 
owe foreign debts, nothing can be more beneficial than a drain 
of gold, nothing happier than to have gold to drain away. Ifa 
bad harvest created a balance of trade against England of 10 
millions, a drain of gold and a lowering of the Bank’s stock by 10 
millions would be the one thing to be desired. The gold had been 
bought and paid for; it was absclutely useless in the Bank’s vaults; 
every man in the country ought to rejoice that we had it to send 
away; we should be buying corn with an article of no use to us, 
and the money market would not feel a pound’s worth of pressure. 

We may take the opportunity of noticing here the harm done 
by that vow equivoca, money. In its proper sense, money means 
the currency of the realm, whether coin or notes—the ordinary 
instruments of exchange. But money, in that mischievous 
phrase, money market, means quite a different thing: it means 
capital seeking loan or investment. The confusion of the two 
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senses introduces endless obscurity into discussions on currency. 
The expression, money market, has nothing but its alliteration 
and volubility to recommend it ; for it constantly suggests the 
notion of a supply of gold and notes, which are not the main 
things it is conversant with. Loan and investment market 
would be a far more accurate, if a less fluent, expression. The 
supplies to that market consist of commodities, not of currency 
in any form, and its function is to sell the right to the produce 
of existing investments, dividends, stocks and shares; and to 
procure employment, that is, borrowers who will use it, for 
the uninvested surplus of the nation’s capital. Currency, in 
all its forms, is only, as we have shown, title-deeds to pro- 
perty, the agency employed by the money market for buy- 
ing and selling, and the things it passes from hand to hand. 
Indeed, what is banking, but a manipulation of title-deeds— 
titres, to use the sound French expression? The coin the bankers 
employ is most trifling: all else is registration, transfer of ac- 
counts, and paper certificates of ownership. The largest portion 
of the supplies in the discount market of London comes up from 
the country ; but what is it that is sent up? Not waggon loads 
of coin, or boxes full of bank-notes ; but bills, cheques, and often 
only figure-credits. When commodities are abundant, these 
credits or vouchers increase, and the money market grows easy ; 
when, by a bad harvest or stoppage of trade, commodities are 
diminished, these vouchers also dwindle down, the London 
bankers get smaller credits, and less paper from the country, 
and the money market hardens, and interest rises. The quantity 
of coin and notes in England varies only by a trifle between year 
and year; yet the amount of wealth, capital, loanable funds, 
and supplies for discount, varies by gigantic sums. A bad 
harvest may easily reduce the supply of capital by 40 millions 
in a single year. In 1847, the funds of the loan market were 
enormously reduced by an unproductive harvest, a short crop of 
cotton, and, above all, by the construction of railways. ‘The 
labourers employed in making them consumed vast quantities ot 
food, clothing, and tools; and, at the end of the operation, there 
was not, as would have been the case with a bale of goods, a 
commodity replacing the expenditure; there was only an im- 
proved machine, which, in course of years, would restore it 
with large increase. The country was in the situation of a 
great landowner, who had invested a sum far exceeding his 
income on draining, for which he was deeply in debt, and, so to 
say, poor; but his estate would yield larger returns each year, 
and ultimately replace his outlay with accumulation. Accord- 
ingly, a terrible crisis ensued ; yet the circulation of currency, 
whether of notes or coin, was probably as great as ever. ‘The 
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savings of England have been estimated at 60 millions annually. 
This is the fund which feeds the money market; yet, is this a 
saving of sovereigns and notes, or of realities, commodities and 
capital? It is needless to heap up more proofs; we have 
said enough to show that the money market is not a collection 
of coin and bank-notes, and that no addition of notes, or of 
coin in the state of currency, constitutes the slightest increase 
of its means, or furnishes a single new resource for discount. 

There are few things so marvellous as that extraordinary relic 
of the mercantile theory, that auri sacra fames, still flourishing 
in the City, which we all had imagined had received its death- 
blow from Adam Smith. Gold is still the ery of the City; gold 
is the object for which trade exists. We prosper when the vaults 
of the Bank are bursting with gold ; we are crushed with oppres- 
sive interest, and walk on the brink of a precipice, when the 
yellow treasure is diminishing. Commerce flourishes when the 
balance of trade is in our favour, when exchanges are high, and 
every day announces fresh arrivals of the precious metal. City 
articles carefully chronicle the sums of gold taken to the Bank, 
and gloat over the golden freight of Australian vessels come or 
coming ; or else wail lugubriously over the ingots which rapacious 
foreigners wrench from our grasp. Every week each anxious mer- 
chant watches for the report which Lord Overstone pronounces 
to be the beacon of expanding or declining commerce. A million 
or two added to the burying vaults makes the City radiant with 
joy and hope; a million or two dug up and sent out into the 
world sends every trader full of gloom to his home. A falling 
exchange is the alarm-note of the City; the very name of a drain 
throws the world into convulsions. 

Such is the spectacle presented daily by civilised and intelli- 
gent England; such is the education which its merchants and 
its Stock Exchange have received from Lord Overstone and the 
economists. But wherefore this eager panting for one coveted 
object? Does each trader desire to possess more of it himself, 
to have a heavier bag of sovereigns in his pocket or his till? 
By no means; as quickly as he places his hands on the glorious 
treasure, he hurries it off to his banker. Is the banker eager to 
keep it? Quite the reverse; he is impatient to deposit it at the 
Bank of England. There, in the very heart of London city, 
deep under lock and key, in the recesses of its cellars, the 
traders of England long for their beloved treasure to rest; 
with what advantage to living mortal, with what prolific power 
not possessed by stone pebbles or unworked mine, no oracle 
has ever yet been able to tell. Alas! it has been bought by the 
ceaseless industry and expended capital of England; the mills 
of Manchester and the smithies of Birmingham have laboured, 
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but only that the porters of the Bank may sleep over ingots of 
yellow metal. ‘The deposit of gold at the Bank is the annihila- 
tion of wealth. 

And for what purpose is gold coveted? Man cannot eat it, 
nor drink it, nor clothe himself with it. A very little suffices 
for the arts, and a certain quantity is needed for coin; but 
when these wants are supplied, of what use is the surplus? ‘We 
can buy everything else with it. True; but so we may with 
any other valuable commodity, and why not rejoice equally over 
the wool and cotton, the silk and indigo, which enter at once 
into our factories and give employment to our workmen? Why 
this special affection for these unneeded ingots, which must be 
exported again before any good can be got from them? When 
the currency and a reasonable reserve are full, every ounce of gold 
imported into England is a surplusage seeking exportation. A 
drain of gold beyond what is required for these two purposes is 
the very thing to be desired. Our surplus gold is an article 
that we have to sell; a drain shows that foreigners are buying 
it of us, and giving us in exchange commodities which we can 
turn to better account. One might as well lament over the 
man who makes purchases in the shops with his gold. What 
did he get it for but to give it away in buying? We are not 
speaking of his property; it may be better for him not to part 
with it, only then he certainly will not keep it in gold. We 
speak of the metal, the actual sovereigns; and these, it is plain, 
every man procures for the sole object of draining his purse of 
them by spending. No one is such a fool as to carry a load with- 
out an object. A so-called adverse exchange and an adverse 
balance of trade are no evils. They indicate that we are obtain- 
ing the useful products of foreign countries, and that they are 
taking off our hands the unserviceable gold. It is possible, in- 
deed—though, with our currency appliances, only just barely 
possible—that the payment in gold of our purchases abroad may 
for a moment create a deficiency of coin in England, may make 
gold scarce, just as silver is scarce occasionally; but infallibly 
some other country will send us immediately its spare gold, by 
meeting our demand for it, and fill up the vacuum. Of all 
wants, there is none which is so easily and so certainly supplied 
as gold. A slight increase of its value in England would make 
it pour in from every corner of the world. India and China 
obtain as much silver as they can pay for with their products: 
is England, England rich in every store of manufactured and 
universally-desired wealth, unable to do as much? Has Adam 
Smith taught in vain? and is the absurd doctrine of a favourable 
balance of trade, of the flowing in of a redundant and useless 
commodity, not yet exploded ? 
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But how, then, is the existence of this strange delusion about 
gold to be explained? Partly by the old mercantile theory, of 
which it is a remnant; partly by ignorance of the science of 
currency; but most of all by the universal and natural feeling 
of the banking trade, especially of the Bank of England. It is 
a serious part of their business to uadertake to provide gold on 
demand. Every banker in London, including the Bank of 
England, is bound by law to repay all his liabilities, whether of 
notes or deposits, in gold on demand. The business, therefore, 
of providing gold when wanted, falls on them; it is a duty an- 
nexed to the profit of their calling. No wonder, therefore, that 
they are always nervous as to having gold enough to meet all 
possible demands on them; no wonder that they preach that 
vast heaps of stored-up gold, it matters not how useless, consti- 
tute a very satisfactory state of things; no wonder that they 
abhor, with Lord Overstone, the practice of the Bank of France, 
to purchase gold at a premium when it is becoming scarce. 
This premium is a clear diminution of banking profits; they 
have engaged to supply the article, and naturally they do not 
like to pay an extra price for it. But it is a wonder that politi- 
cal economists should have chosen to identify the banking inte- 
rest of the Bank of England with the interest of the whole 
community; that they should have persuaded themselves that 
there was any greater harm in dear gold than in dear corn, 
dear cotton, or dear sugar. No doubt it is unpleasant for those 
who have contracted to furnish a particular commodity to find 
the price of it raised against them; but what does that signify 
to the public? A few years ago, Napoleons had to be bought in 
France at threepence a-piece premium; a similar premium 
would fetch gold at any time in large quantities: if the Bank has 
to pay the charge, that is its own affair, and no one else’s. That 
if there be a real deficiency of coin, a supply should be obtain- 
able, is a fact of importance to every one; but the extra cost of 
that supply concerns the banking trade alone. Bankers profit by 
the prevailing ignorance of the science of currency, and protect 
their own pockets by diffusing a universal belief that there is a 
peculiar calamity in scarce gold, and that the efforts of the whole 
mercantile community should be directed to the accumulating 
such masses of gold as shall protect them from ever having to 
pay an extra cost for it. When Lord Overstone speaks of a 
difficulty on the part of the Bank to give sovereigns for notes as 
equivalent to suspension of cash payments, convulsion of trade, 
and every kind of mercantile calamity, he brings on the very 
mischief he professes to deprecate. It would mean nothing of 
the sort, but solely a scarcity of a particular commodity, which 
can be very easily and rapidly remedied. It cannot be too often 
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repeated, that pressure on the Bank never turned on the con- 
vertibility of the bank-note; the danger has always been felt in 
the banking department alone. The loud preaching on the 
necessity of protecting the convertibility of the paper-currency, 
which ushered in the Act of 1844, was absurd; it was a cry for 
medicine for a healthy man. No one ever felt uneasy about the 
payment of the notes; but many trembled at the peril of not ob- 
taining discount for their bills. Great evils, at times, are insepar- 
able from the very nature of banking ; and if it was firmly known 
that the solvency of the note was safe, a temporary difficulty, 
supposing such an almost impossible phenomenon to arise, in 
obtaining cash for the note, need scarcely excite attention, so 
certain would all feel that relief was at hand. ‘The Bank, 
as Mr Mill truly remarks, ‘ would always know how to take 
care of itself; it would always be able to procure gold 
enough to meet any demands springing solely out of currency 
wants, out of a desire to render notes perfectly convertible. If 
this is so, why this good-natured, but most needless, anxiety of 
the public to see the Bank well provided with gold? ‘Why 
seek crutches for a strong man?’ In truth, if the issue department 
were at Somerset House, the Bank of England would take its 
true place among other joint-stock banks; and few people would 
trouble themselves whether its stock of gold was high or low, 
or seek to connect its amount with the discount market and rate 
of interest. 

The terror felt for drains of gold and low exchanges is almost 
too absurd to be seriously dealt with. They signify only that 
gold is being exported; and why not rejoice over its export as 
much as over that of Manchester bales? Gold is sent out only 
to bring in a more desirable commodity,—a serviceable in ex- 
change for an unserviceable article. A cargo of cotton or wool 
is, as a general rule, an arrival far more deserving of welcome 
than one of gold; and City articles of the press would show more 
understanding of the matter, if, instead of enumerating the 
ounces which come from Australia to England—for the most 
part, too, only in transit to some other country—they would 
publish the supplies which are brought in of raw material for 
the great workshops of English industry. If these supplies were 
to fail, great indeed would be the ruin ; but, if gold were scarce 
for a while, what would be the harm? Change might be difficult 
to get at railway stations; ladies might be puzzled how to pay 
small bills; but is this destructive? is this convulsion of trade? is 
it incapable of being helped out by endless expedients? Will 
bullion-dealers refuse to buy gold for us abroad? Will foreigners 
refuse to discount Rothschild’s bills with gold? Will not an 
increased demand for English goods by foreigners, and a dimi- 
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nished demand for foreign ones by Englishmen, speedily bring up 
the currency again to the brim? Oh, but that means, people ex- 
claim, that prices in England have fallen, and foreigners are 
getting our goods too cheaply. Doubtless; but that is only 
saying, in other words, that gold is scarce and dear, and, like 
tea, sugar, or anything else, takes more to obtain it. If tea 
or cotton is scarce and dear, China or America gets too 
much from us: it is an evil for us, certainly; but does any 
one pretend, as with gold, that it can be avoided, and, whilst 
pointing to its existence, imply that it could have been prevented 
by wise legislation? Scarce gold must be paid for at a high rate. 
Granted; but the question ultimately is this, Whether it would 
cost more to buy it at a dearer rate occasionally when scarce, 
or to invest large portions of capital uselessly, in keeping up 
expensive accumulations of it, for the sole purpose of preventing 
it from ever being scarce. This is the true issue; but it is one 
which neither City nor economists ever choose to grapple with. 
Indeed, dearness of gold may be a sign of a great benefit realized. 
If it proceeded from the sinking of gold ships, it would, no doubt, 
be a pure loss; but if the nation parted with its gold, for a time, 
to buy corn, for instance, to meet a deficiency of food, or to 
procure cotton to keep the Lancashire mills from stopping, can 
any rational man deny that the scarcity of gold has been the 
result of a most excellent and profitable export of it? 

But, then, reply the City men, all this is very pretty theory ; 
but we know, as a fact, that when gold is going out, and the 
stock at the Bank is low, high rates of discount and a tight 
money market are at hand. But is it always so? In the last 
spring, the very opposite fact occurred: gold was abundant, yet 
discount went up every week. Great was thewailing in the Times: 
old landmarks were swept away; the beacons indicated by the 
authorities had proved worthless: merchants, on the faith of the 
theorists, seeing gold abound, had given large orders, and were 
now met with heavy discount. A very puzzling state of things, 
indeed, for the theorists, and those who believe in them; but for 
no other man capable of reflecting on the phenomena. An enor- 
mous increase of trade had sprung up, but one that balanced 
itself. Increase of imports was counterpoised by increase of ex- 
ports: there was no disturbance of the balance of trade, although 
there was a vast augmentation of transactions. There was a 
heavy demand for capital, but none for gold. It was only a 
repetition, on a small scale, of the grand fact, that in a few 
years the exports of England have been nearly doubled, with a 
large increase of employment, of profit, of demand for capital, 
and rate of interest, whilst the amount of gold in circulation has 
remained stationary. 
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But, further, we admit that an export of gold is frequently 
accompanied by a rise in the rate of interest; but the saddle 
must be placed on the right horse. The gold is not to be blamed 
for going out: the true cause of the mischief, of the augmented 
interest, is the loss of capital, which leads to the export of gold. 
The crisis of 1847 furnishes an excellent illustration of what 
occurs at such times. There had been a bad harvest. Farming 
capital had been expended, as usual, in growing the corn; but 
there was no grain to reproduce the expense incurred. The cost 
of tillage had been the same; but, in addition, a second expense 
had to be made to obtain from abroad the corn, which ought to 
have been supplied from the fields. The corn was paid for 
twice: once by the expense of the husbandry; secondly, by the 
capital given to foreigners for it. There were two payments, 
and one supply only of corn. The same happened with cotton. 
There was a bad crop: the price of cotton was about doubled ; 
the same money went out, but only half the quantity of cotton 
came in: there were fewer bales manufactured, and we got 
less money from our customers. The deficiency caused by the 
diminution of manufactures was not made up by an equivalent 
rise of price; it had to be furnished in gold. In both these 
cases, then, the pressure on the money market existed concur- 
rently with an export of gold; but it was caused by the loss of 
capital through diminished produce of agriculture. In itself, the 
export of gold was a blessing: it was the cheapest and most 
easily dispensable article that could be sent out for procuring 
supplies which must be had. 

But, then, we are told, when gold leaves the country, ‘ paper 
securities cease to be negotiable, and the supply of gold becomes 
inadequate on demand.’ The latter statement means merely, that 
the gold is becoming scarce for travelling, paying bills, and the 
like, that it is growing dearer. But there is no more harm in 
dear gold than in any other dear commodity; often mucha less. 
The former statement is wholly unfounded. There is no neces- 
sary connection between scarce gold and discredit of securities: 
bankers may have to sell, because it is the undertaking of their 
trade to provide gold; but no one else need do so. Under a 
deficiency of capital, there may be many forced sales of securi- 
ties, without any disturbance whatever in the gold market, and 
vice versa. <A scarcity of gold could be instantly relieved by an 
issue of one-pound notes; and this fact is a demonstration that 
dearness of gold does not mean difficulty of circulating paper. 
In truth, deficiency of gold only calls a larger quantity of other 
circulating machinery into play : book-credits, bills, cheques, are 
more largely used till the gap is stopped up. 

There is still another kind of drain, which may be extremely 
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large, and yet wholly free from difficulty or danger,—the exporta- 
tion, namely, of gold for military expenditure abroad. It might 
have been possible, that, at the breaking out of the Russian war, 
five or ten millions should have been suddenly wanted at Malta. 
Such an export would have been no diminution of the national 
wealth, supposing that there had been only a transfer of soldiers 
and sailors, who otherwise must have been maintained in Eng- 
land. Ought such a drain to have occasioned the slightest 
commotion in the commercial world? Ought it to have raised 
discount and created panic? The supposition is purely absurd, 
and only shows to what the circulation theory ultimately brings 
its advocates. But how is such a demand for export, such a 
drain, to be met? If the currency were purely metallic, and 
banks and notes unknown, the Government would obtain what it 
wanted from the payments of the taxes, or, if they were insufli- 
cient, by purchases from the dealers in bullion. No incon- 
venience would be felt, if, as is commonly the case, there was a 
surplus of bullion in the country: if there was not, the bullion 
would rise in price; but the bullionists would very quickly apply 
the remedy. ‘There would then be an increase of expense ; but it 
would merely be a charge on the military operations. There 
would be, we admit, some loss to other people besides to Govern- 
ment, if the military demand sprang up at a time when trade was 
requiring also an export of bullion: but what we maintain is, 
that the effect would be no worse than asudden demand of tea or 
corn for military objects. 

Where banks exist, the form of the process would be altered. 
The pressure would fall on the Bank of England, as the Govern- 
ment would then draw out its deposits in gold; and the Bank 
would have to cast about to procure it. There would be no 
difficulty, but there might be some premium to be paid by the 
Bank to bullion-dealers; but this is an affair of the Bank ex- 
clusively,—a deduction from their profits, inherent in the very 
nature of their business. The demand, however, might be so 
sudden and so large, that it could not be met at once: this is a 
possible, but most improbable event. But granting it to occur, 
what would be its effects? Nominally, it would be called a sus- 
pension of cash payments; and the theorists would go off at a 
full swing in denouncing its horrors: in reality, it would only be 
a simple delay, a deferring of the payment till there had been 
time for fetching gold from abroad. The military inconvenience 
might be large ; for in war, a delay of a single day may make 
the difference between victory and defeat; but the commercial 
one would be insignificant. It might be a political, but not a 
mercantile disaster. It is the incurable error of Lord Overstone 
and the theorists, that they always speak of a possible deficiency 
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of gold to give on demand as a reductio ad absurdum, or equiva- 
lent to ruin: they never will choose to see that it is only a very 
brief scarcity of a single commodity. If the public had intelli- 
gence to understand the cause and its mode of operation, such a 
momentary failure of the Bank to give gold for its notes would 
not shake the credit of either the Bank or its notes, for its solvency 
would be known to be unaffected. The Bank might suffer loss 
by forced purchases of gold; but we repeat, that would be its own 
affair. Stringent penalties might be required to compel the 
Bank to fulfil its undertaking by such forced purchases. 

It would be a great improvement in the Bank Act of 1844, if 
power were given to the Government, under fitting regulations, 
when a heavy military export was required, to take it from the 
bullion of the issue department by a direct loan: the effect, so 
far as pressure on the gold and money market is concerned, 
would be identically the same as if the Government had sud- 
denly discovered a hidden hoard of sovereigns of equal value, 
and applied it to the public service. 

In judging the Act of 1844, a distinction must be carefully 
observed between its actual enactments, and the theories of 
currency by which its adoption was recommended. In itself, it 
is an extremely simple affair: an uncovered issue of 14 millions 
of notes, and a deposit of gold in the vaults for every pound-note 
issued beyond. The economy of substituting a paper for a 
metallic currency is carried to the extent of 14 millions, and no 
further. The country saves the capital which 14 millions of 
sovereigns would have cost: on the remainder of the circulation 
there is no gain, for the gold in store has been paid for by English 
capital. The line was drawn at 14 millions on no principle or 
theory: it was determined by an accident, by the circumstance 
that the State owed that sum to the Bank. It is plain, that 
such a regulation is nothing else than a guarantee that the 
Bank shall always be solvent as regards its notes,—that is, sup- 
posing, which we believe to be not the law, that, in the event of 
the Bank’s insolvency, these 14 millions due by the State would 
be appropriated to the holders of bank-notes. ‘The amount of the 
State’s debt is certainly not a scientific rule for determining the 
proportion which the reserve of coin ought to bear to the 
amount of notes issued. A principle is still needed for judging 
whether 14 millions is a proper, natural, and scientific limit. 
That principle can be experience alone, and must be deter- 
mined for each country separately, according to its cireumstances. 
The rule must be empirical, because science cannot declare, @ 
priori, within what limits the demand for gold, for both internal 
use and export, shall range in all commercial communities. A 
self-contained country, which supplied all its own wants, and 
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bought and sold little with foreigners, would be very steady in 
its demand for gold: the limit of the uncovered issue might 
rise to very nearly the whole circulation of notes. On the con- 
trary, a nation which has dealings with all the world, and whose 
trade is exposed to all the contingencies of climate, winds, wars, 
crops, and the like, obviously is subject to immense variations 
in the gold it receives or exports, in settlement of the balance 
due either way ; and, consequently, must make very fluctuating 
demands on the deposit of gold, either at the Bank or in the 
country. Actual experiment has established for England, that 
the limit of 14 millions is excessively and absurdly low; for no 
crisis since 1844—and in severity the crises which occurred since 
the Bank Act have been unequalled by any that preceded it— 
reduced the gold reserve to we about 8 millions. It is clear, 
therefore, that even Lord Overstone himself ought not to object 
to a change in the boundary line; for his principle carries him 
no further than that there should be gold enough to meet any 
possible demand. [Beyond that, he cannot desire some 8 millions 
to be idly and unprofitably buried in the cellars of the Bank; 
for no additional strength is acquired thereby for the converti- 
bility of the note. With the issue department at Somerset 
House, and the line drawn at 22 millions, there would have 
been no difference, either in the liquidation of notes or in public 
feeling, from what has occurred since 1844. 

As regards the theories which floated Lord Overstone’s pro- 
one into law, it was vehemently maintained, first, that the 

ank Charter must make special provision for placing the con- 


vertibility of the Bank note beyond the possibility of danger. 
But the answer to this requirement is crushing. The note of 
the Bank of England never was in the slightest danger; and, 
therefore, there was no call whatever for a special measure to 
defend it. There never was a time, except under the Bank 
Restriction Act, when the a would not as soon have notes 


as gold; and, as we have already said, in 1825, when the run on 
the Bank was sharpest, relief was obtained by the chance dis- 
covery of a million of unburnt one-pound notes. The whole of 
the outery about securing the convertibility of the note was idle 
and factitious : it was as wise as a demand to render the earth 
more solid, by heaping up mounds upon it. 

The second theory was the necessity of so regulating the issues 
of notes, as to prevent excess. We have already disposed of 
this doctrine: it would be just as pertinent to attempt to fix the 
amount of bills, cheques, or verbal orders, which shall be issued 
throughout the country. But there is one formula connected with 
the doctrine which deserves notice; for it is a very favourite 
one still with many economists. A paper currency, it is said, 
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ought to vary in quantity—that is the phrase—precisely in the 
same manner as if it were metallic. This is the grand secret for 
escaping the horrors of over-issue : notes shall be more or fewer, 
exactly as sovereigns in their place would have been more or 
fewer. This delightful discovery is nowhere more accurately pro- 
pounded, than in Sir Charles Wood’s despatch to the Governor- 
General of India, of March 26, 1860, in reference to Mr Wilson’s 
proposals :— 


‘The important condition is thus (namely, by the system adopted 
in 1844, of a paper issue founded on a fixed limit of Government 
securities, and a self-acting deposit of gold) realized, that the mixed 
currency of notes and coin should vary in quantity, exactly as if it 
were wholly of coin.’ 


This is the true faith of the great doctors ; and, with all respect 
to their ability and eminence, we nevertheless affirm that more 
ludicrous nonsense never fell from the lips of great men. Notes 
vary in quantity as coin! They never did, for they never 
can. The supposition is ridiculous. What coin? Gold, 
silver, or copper? Will any one venture to assert that the 
three metals vary alike in quantity? that the public will cir- 
culate, for the same amount of trade, a like quantity of either of 
these metals? Let them try; let them go with a cheque of 
L.100 to a banker, and see whether they can prevail on them- 
selves to be indifferent whether they are paid in 100 sovereigns, 
2000 shillings, or 24,000 pence; whether they will not make 
desperate efforts to do without coin at all, if it is in copper; or 
will not beg hard for some other mode of payment, if it is in 
silver. A child can see that, if gold did not exist, and payments 
must be made in silver or copper, the public would infallibly 
hold a prodigiously smaller quantity in value of coin than it does 
now of sovereigns. Equally so with gold compared with notes. 
If notes were suppressed, gold would not take their place in 
quantity: neither public nor bankers would endure incessant 
countings and weighings of sovereigns, porters and huge sacks 
to carry them away, no taking of numbers, no security against 
robbers or fire. A man may like to play the gentleman by always 
carrying a hundred pounds’ worth of notes in his pocket ; but he 
never will bear the load of 100 sovereigns, much less of 2000 shil- 
lings. In other words, a heavy currency will never circulate in the 
same quantity as a light one; it is against the nature of things. 

There remains the practical question: Ought the reserve of 
gold, maintained to meet notes presented for payment, to be 
determined by a fixed line, beyond which all issues of notes 
must be covered by a storing of gold, or be left to the discretion 
of the issuers, subject, of course, to the legal liability of payment 
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on demand? The objection to the fixed limit would be greatly 
reduced if the voice of experience were listened to, and the line 
were drawn at about the lowest point which the circulation of 
notes was ever known to reach,—say 22 millions. The waste of 
capital caused by locking up useless gold would thus be reduced 
to the lowest sum which might be needed under the severest 
emergency. In such a case, a fixed limit may perhaps be as 
good an arrangement as any other; only, be it understood, it 
is no discovery, no grand formula for preventing over-issue, 
but a dry matter-of-fact calculation of what has been actu- 
ally demanded, based on no theory, but on experience alone. 
The amount of wasted capital on this system would then be the 
difference between the average reserve required and the addi- 
tional sum always kept in store to guard against the maximum 
of demand. 

The opposite system, of a fluctuating reserve at the discretion of 
the issuers, has this advantage, that it would enable them to make 
a temporary use of that reserve—that is, of the sum not wanted 
at the time, but which might be called for when the demand for 
gold was at itsmaximum. It would empower them, for instance, 
to lend it to Government for exportation, or to employ it in the 
discount market, when there was a severe pressure for capital, 
but no special demand for gold, or to advance it to merchants 
compelled to pay in gold for unusual but much-needed importa- 
tions of corn. The gold would be sure to return speedily ; and 
no risk or alarm need attend the operations. But, on the other 
hand, this system is open to the objection that it mixes up cur- 
rency with banking; and, in the event of the issuing bankers 
becoming insolvent, would place the holders of notes in the same 
position as the other creditors, and would repay them with only 
a fractional dividend of the value of their notes. This is a loss 
from which the public has a right to be protected. Those who 
open accounts at the Bank perform voluntary acts; they deli- 
berately choose their bankers; but the accepting of bank-notes 
as currency partakes much more of an involuntary charac- 
ter. In truth, the perfect solvency of the note is a primary 
principle of a paper currency. The history of the Bank of Eng- 
land shows that, in the case of that institution, the danger of 
non-payment in full is practically null; but it might be far 
otherwise with less prudent bankers; and we cannot deny that 
the rule which enacts that there shall be an absolute certainty 
that there shall always be gold enough to meet every possible 
demand for cashing the’ notes, is more conformable to the spirit 
of monetary science. 
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Art. III.—The Christian Element in Plato and the Platonic 
Philosophy. By Dr C. AckERMANN, Archdeacon at Jena. 
Translated from the German by SAMUEL Ratpn Aspury, 
B.A. Edinburgh: T. and Clark. 1861. 


In the First Book of Discipline of the Scottish Church, under 
the head ‘ Universities,’ it is directed that ‘the reader of the 
Greek shall interpret some book of Plato, together with some 
place of the New Testament,’—a very notable and significant 
direction in many ways. From this, Mr Buckle, and other 
shallow-clever calumniators of Scottish theology, might at least 
see, that if the learned divines of the sixteenth century were not 
always engaged in studies so sublime as those of which Plato is 
the great hierophant, it was not from any deliberate purpose to 
neglect or misprize the wisdom of the ancients, or any other true 
wisdom, but rather from the misfortune of the times. The con- 
junction of the study of Plato with that of the New Testament, 
was not the only grand project of the intelligent fathers of our 
Church, which the selfishness of false friends, and the persecu- 
tion of powerful enemies, turned into a ‘devout imagination, 
It was intended by Knox, as we plainly see from this direction, 
that the study of Greek literature, and specially of the Platonic 
aR should go hand in hand with the exposition of the New 

estament in academical prelections. But this philosophic and 
pious purpose has either been wholly frustrated, or fulfilled in 
the most pitiful and paltry fashion in the letter, and not in the 
spirit. Certainly we do not find, at the present moment, much 
trace of a familiarity with the writings of Plato in the sermons 
or other published works of our Scottish theologians. As little 
show does the great idealist make in the writings of Reid and 
Stewart, or even of Sir William Hamilton. No doubt Hamil- 
ton knew Plato (that either Reid or Stewart did, we doubt much), 
and has done full justice to some of his views—as, for instance, 
in his discussion of the philosophy of the pleasurable, where he 
adopts the subtle analysis of the Philebus; but his whole cast 
of mind was rather Aristotelian than Platonic. On the whole, 
we may safely say that the interpretation of some book of 
Plato, so piously desired by Knox as part of our academical 
arrangements, has produced hitherto very scanty fruits in this 
part of the island. An ignorant and insolent Southern—and 
Englishmen are sometimes apt to be ignorant and _ insolent 
in Scottish matters—might even say, that the Scottish brain 
is of a structure and a texture altogether incapable of Plato: 
it is too square, too rough, too real, too practical, too utili- 
tarian, too much like a dish of solid, substantial, very nutri- 
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tive pottage, but to which, instead of rich, mantling cream, has 
been added a sauce of sour Calvinistic beer. Such, at least, we 
conceive, is pretty much the idea of the Scottish brain enter- 
tained by not a few smart sophists of the southern division of 
Great Britain, who are continually favouring the public with 
the results of their lucubrations on the genius and character of 
those who inhabit the northern section. And we will be honest 
enough to admit that there is a certain class of Scotsmen to 
whom the sour simile might be applicable; but they no more 
represent the general character and capacities of the people, than 
the race of feeble, simpering ecclesiastical martinets to be found in 
the purlieus of some cathedral town represents the veritable John 
Bull. As to Calvinism, which is a common butt for every frivo- 
lous wit, every vain worldling, every hard-faced economist, and 
every fastidious prig,—this much-abused Calvinism, whatever 
harm it may do to weak wits and delicate sensibilities, certainly 
never has stood, and never can stand, between the Scottish mind 
and the lofty philosophy of Plato. There is, on the contrary, a 
certain high kinship and brotherhood between the Genevan inter- 
preter of divine decrees and the Athenian expounder of divine 
ideas, which fully justifies the significant conjunction in which 
Scottish theology and Platonic philosophy are placed in the 
direction of the Book of Discipline. The vulgar ideas enter- 
tained about Plato, that he is a ‘ transcendental dreamer,’ and 
so forth, will not certainly go far to establish this kinship ; for, 
though Calvin might be ‘ transcendental’ enough—as, indeed, all 
questions about divine decrees necessarily must be—he certainly 
was nothing of a ‘dreamer.’ But, in fact, to those who will 
take the trouble to read him, Plato is not one whit more a 
dreamer than Calvin. His magnificent intellect is in no wise 
to be compared to a grand pile of sunlit clouds, or a rich garden 
of the imagination, bright with all dazzling hues, fragrant with 
all sweet odours, fanned by all celestial breezes, and inter- 
flowed by the deep full music of all lucid streams: his coloured 
clouds are the beautiful background of the stately edifice of his 
thought ; his flowers the festoons hung upon its walls. He is at 
bottom a granite palace, as solid as Aristotle, as severe as Calvin, 
as imperturbable as Goethe. What the world often talks about 
as Platonism, is merely a few rampant flosculosities on the massive 
columns of his argument, which have no more to do with the 
strength and sustaining power of it than the gold which gilds 
the horns of the sacrificial ox has to do with the ox itself—some- 
thing that contributes mightily, no doubt, to the pomp of the 
exhibition, but not at all to the seriousness of the business. 
Stripped of such fantastic decorations, Platonism is, in fact, a sort 
of well-compacted Calvinism of reason, while Calvinism might 
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with equal truth be designated a Platonism of the will. Divine 
reason and divine decrees differ only as thought differs from 
purpose. They are equally necessary and eternal, immutable, 
stern, inflexible, inexorable. Hence the lofty position and the 
high attitude which both Plato and Calvin assume with re- 
gard to the world and its ways, with regard to the multitude, 
and the opinions of the multitude. They are both extremely 
one-sided in their ideas, and terribly despotic in their way of 
avowing them; and rightly so, because the highest truths in 
morals and theology, like the axioms of mathematics, admit of 
no compromise, and can tolerate no contradiction. Though 
Phaeton, the giddy boy, might not be trusted to rein the 
coursers of the sun, yet Pallas Athena, the only begotten daugh- 
ter of the Supreme Wisdom, might, in virtue of the brain from 


which she sprung, 


‘ Alone of all who tread the Olympian halls, 
Borrow Jove’s thunder.’ 


It is the faculty of all great minds to be despotical. 

The connection between Plato and the New Testament, so 
distinctly indicated by Knox, has been felt and recognised by all 

eat thinkers and theologians from the earliest ages of the 
Church. The first chapter of Mr Ackermann’s excellent work 
is devoted exclusively to this point ; and contains a host of testi- 
monies, the upshot of which is, that at no age of the Christian 
Church has the influence of Plato been altogether unfelt, while 
in all the most stirring ages we always find him in the foreground, 
either wisely allied as a brother champion, or blindly assailed as 
a dangerous friend. ‘The Church of the first three centuries was 
characteristically a Greek Church ; and in so far as being Greek 
implied participation, not merely in the use of the Greek language, 
but a participation in Greek culture, the early Christian Church 
was a Platonic Church, and not an Aristotelian Church. The 
dominant position afterwards assumed by Aristotle in reference to 
Christian culture through the whole medieval period, has always 
appeared to us something quite out of keeping with the decidedly 
Christian character of that age. But the medieval period, with 
all its religious zeal and churchly pomp, was not an age in which 
Christian thought was deeply moved: the revival of letters 
in Italy, and the Reformation, stirred the long stagnant waters ; 
and with them we find Plato again planted in the van of specu- 
lation, and leading on the finest minds in Florence first, and 
afterwards in Cambridge. It appears, however, that in quiet 
times, not given to tempt the highest problems, the sober genius of 
Aristotle always resumed its sway. And with good reason ; for 
though Plato’s ideas might be more lofty, Aristotle’s facts were 
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more useful. Everybody, toa certain extent, could use Aristotle : 
only thinkers of a certain elevated tone used, or could use, Plato. 
Besides, may we not say that, as the highest ideal longings of 
men were already satisfied by Christianity, they had the less need 
to go to Plato for the attainment of that satisfaction? This feel- 
ing would certainly operate to a considerable extent in common 
times. But now, in the middle of this nineteenth century, we 
find ourselves again in the ferment of a period similar to that in 
which Petrarch longed for a Greek Homer, and the Grand Dukes 
of Florence died with sentences from Plato in their mouths. The 
old foundations of thought are being shaken all beneath us, and 
must be laid anew. In such a state of things, Plato, like a great 
engineer, where tunnels are to be made, was sure to be called for, 
and has already appeared. Professor Jowett fights from behind 
this Ajax shield in Oxford ; Professor Thomson and Dr Whewell 
in Cambridge; the late Archer Butler in Ireland, and Dr 
M‘Cosh in Belfast! Even in Edinburgh, so long the head- 
quarters—amid much, no doubt, that was good—of cold economy, 
barren logic, and twinkling sophistry, indubitable signs of some 
sincere recognition of Plato have appeared. In a thinking age, 
like the present, no man, certainly no University, and no Church, 
can creep into its shell, and sit ignoring the storms that are sweep- 
ing and surging about it on all sides. If we do not march out man- 
fully, we shall be pulled out ignominiously, into the midst of the 
struggle; and, being in the midst of it, we cannot do without a 
leader: we must either hand ourselves over bodily to J. R. 
M‘Culloch, August Comte, and Charles Darwin, or trim our 
wings for the old ideal flight under the eagle-captainship of 
Plato. There is no neutrality possible in such matters. Let us 
eye the alternative coolly, and make the choice with a wise deli- 
beration: Mind or matter; central plastic force, or circumfer- 
ential accident ; wise choice, or blind law; Plato, or Mr Buckle. 

In endeavouring to present to the reader a succinct sketch of 
the philosophy of the great Athenian Idealist, in its points 
of identity or aspects of affinity to the Christian doctrine, we 
shall arrange our materials under the three following heads :— 
_1. The Divine Nature; or the supreme causative and regula- 
tive principle. 

2. The Nature of Man; the origin, character, and value of 
human ideas, passions, purposes, and actions. 

3. The Philosophy of Human Life ; the scheme of Providence ; 
future life. 


"In his last book, on ‘The Intuitions of Mind,’ Dr M‘Cosh has shown that, if 
he be not altogether a Platonist, he is at least quite willing to come more than 
half-way to meet all reasonable Platonists. 
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With regard to the Divine Nature, as the great simple princi- 
ples of natural theology were first distinctly stated by Socrates 
in his argument with Aristodemus, the dapper little Athenian 
atheist, so there is no idea more essentially and pervadingly Pla- 
tonic than the idea of God. The philosopher does not, indeed, 
give himself much trouble to lay a broad foundation of systematic 
theism for his intellectual system. He rather acts, like the Bible, 
by supposing everywhere, and asserting, as the fundamental 
fact of all facts, the existence of one great self-dependent Intel- 
lect and self-impulsive energy. ‘In the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the earth’—that was just as plain to Plato as 
it was to Moses; and in the magnificent architecture of the 
universe, which he constructs in the Timeus, he did not write 
upon the threshold, as Wolf did upon the title-page of the Iliad, 
‘The house of nobody :’ but he thought rather with St Paul in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘Every house is builded by some man; 
and He that built all things is God.’ We shall not attempt to 
enumerate here the hundred and one famous passages in the 
writings of Plato, where the lofty theism of the philosopher and 
his fine reverential piety equally shine forth. They will be 
found in Cudworth, Archer Butler’s Lectures, and many well- 
known sources. On this point we think Ackermann has not 
overstated the truth, when he says, that ‘ Plato’s God was to Plato 
greater than his philosophy ;’ and that ‘science, in the true sense 
of the word, was to him inconceivable without the idea of God’ 
We may add, that neither is it to us conceivable. It has been 
the fashion, and the unhappy tendency of modern times, to sepa- 
rate the language of scientific research from that of theological 
faith, with a painful anxiety and with an unworthy fear ; but as 
to Plato theology and philosophy were one, so to a consistent 
Christian thinker, as everything knowable originally came from 
the eternal self-existent intellect, so all true knowledge can only 
be a moving back to Him in whom all the various departments of 
human science find their central starting-point, viz., God. And 
thus, when the various branches of inductive research are all lead- 
ing us from the diversified periphery of superficial phenomena, 
by one process of simplification after another, always nearer and 
nearer to the great central Force of which all forces are mere 
variations, we ought to recognise with Plato, that this force 
means, and can only mean, Gop; that physics is only the 
outer face of theology ; that laws of nature are only methods of 
Divine operation ; and that the constant changes produced by 
attractions of gravitation, chemical affinities, and so forth, are 
only the results of the sleepless energy of the Divine Being, 
directed by His all-embracing intelligence. If any person; 
living in these Christian times, does not believe this, one of two 
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things seems quite plain: either he is not a Christian, or he is not 
athinker. And if Christian men of science and philosophers, 
discoursing of natural laws and forces, do not feel that these are 
divine, and do not call them divine, we can only express sorrow 
for this hollow godlessness of human speech, and wonder how 
men with microscopes and telescopes, and electric telegraphs, in 
this nineteenth century after Christ, should be so much more 
short-sighted in certain important matters than old Heathen Plato 
was without them. Those among us who do not recognise God 
in nature, and thus fall short of the wisdom of Plato, may be 
of three classes: either atheists, or men who never think at all, 
or mere half-thinkers, who have a morbid dread of what they call 
‘Pantheism.’ With the first class we have nothing to do on 
the present occasion : on any occasion, indeed, the class of men 
who believe in the cook who prepared their dinner, but not in 
the God who prepared their stomachs, are an ungenial class, if 
possible, to be avoided. With the second class also we have 
nothing to do; they are not likely to read this paper, nor, if 
they do read it, can it possibly do them good. To the third 
class only we shall say a single word. Plato was not a pantheist ; 
much less is it pantheism to believe that God is everywhere 
working and weaving in what we call the laws of nature, by 
means of what we call physical forces. Why, we ask, should 
the Supreme Being be considered as universally present, if not 
as the universal Agent? But, furthermore, Plato would say— 
and Christian philosophy must say the same thing—that all force 
is, by its very nature, spiritual, not material; and that all well- 
calculated, nicely-regulated force, such as we constantly find in 
nature, is intelligent and divine. This is what St Paul means, 
when he says, ‘in whom we live, and move, and have our being.’ 
This is like a phrase picked out from the 7imeus ; and we may 
depend upon it, the apostle, who was well read in heathen theo- 
logy, would never have used it, had he been governed by the same 
morbid fear of a so-called pantheism, which has led some over- 
zealous moderns to find pantheism in Plato. No doubt, as Mr 
Ackermann well remarks, the great Attic idealist did not keep his 
theological doctrine always quite free from an admixture of the 
physical. Unquestionably, in the Zimus, he calls the stars gods, 
‘volubiles Deos, as the Epicurean says in Cicero; but the Timeus, 
4s a great cosmological construction of nature, is merely a sort 
of tentative, semi-conjectural appendage to Plato’s philosophy, 
which was essentially political and moral. Besides, in Plato’s 
‘nguage, to call the stars gods, is nothing more pantheistic than 
if he used our language and called the angels gods. Our me- 
chanical conception of these things has, indeed, removed us very 
far from the habit of thinking of a round rolling fiery god, such 
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as the stars, without a smile. But divorced from our associations, 
there is nothing absurd, or irreverent, or pantheistic in the idea. 
Accidental pantheistic-looking phrases and fancies may occur in 
Plato, as perhaps in every philosopher who has lived all his life 
in a polytheistic atmosphere ; but genuine pantheism, which has 
its grand pivot in the habitual identification of the ‘ one and the 
many, and the absorption of all individualism ;—of this there 
is no trace in Plato. They who wish to study this phase of theo- 
logical speculation will search for it in vain, whether in the 
political gravity of the Republic, in the subtle analysis of the 
Philebus, or the flashing imagery of the Phadrus. They will 
find it in the Bhagavet Geeta, and in the Puranas. 

But we must clear Plato’s theology of another charge also; 
otherwise it will be very far, indeed, trom deserving to take its 
place alongside of the sound doctrine laid down in that much 
calumniated Calvinistic compend called the Shorter Catechism. 
All persons who have been regularly indoctrinated in the 
theology of that compact little book, believe that God is a per- 
son; that a so-called ‘impersonal God’ is no God at all; is, in 
fact, a something or a nothing, as inconceivable as a circle with- 
out a centre, or a thought without a thinker. But the Germans, 
whose strange destiny it has been, in these latter days, to believe 
everything that no other body can believe, and disbelieve every- 
thing that every other body must believe, and to frighten the 
rest of the world into sense and propriety, by exhibiting every 
possible variety of full-length portraits of nonsense and extrava- 
gance ;—the Germans, some of whom are very wise, but of whom 
many, with pious dusty endeavour, have well-merited that it 
should be said of them truly, as one said falsely of St Paul, that 
too much learning has made them mad; these ‘intellectual 
moles,’ as Madame de Stael called them, and operose weavers of 
invisible yarns, tell us with a grave face, that, ‘whether Plato 
looked on the great First Cause as a personal Being, is a ques- 
tion to which it is hardly possible to give a distinct answer.’ 
On the contrary, the present writer, having been a close student 
of Plato for many years, is of opinion that this is a question 
which it is hardly possible for any person but an unreal, dream- 
ing German, living unhealthily amid grey bloodless abstrac- 
tions, to have raised. What is a person? A person is that 
mysterious conscious principle of unity, which, seated at the 
centre of any reasonable force, makes that force available for 
effecting reasonable ends. Now, of this mysterious, conscious, 
all-conceiving, all-originating, and all-unifying principle, Plato 
is constantly speaking under the names of imperial mind, the 
cause inherent in Jove, the architect of the universe, and so forth; 
1 ZELLER: Philosophie der Griechen. Tiibingen, 1846, II. 311. 
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and yet we are to be told that he did not believe in its person- 
ality! If he did not, neither did Moses. Certainly he did not 
understand by his Baoidsxos vovs, merely the ‘absolute’ of the 
Germans, which, to his real practical intellect, would have ap- 
peared nothing but an absolute grey vacuity, an absolute un- 
meaning gape. In reference to this point, not a little talk has 
been made, as to what Plato properly meant by the 70 &yadov, 
or the IDEA OF THE GOOD, which, in the sixth book of the 
Republic, he sets up as the ultimate principle of all philosophy. 
Those who are haunted by a superstitious horror of a personal 
God, will naturally feel inclined to seize upon this rd @yadov as 
a convenient handle by which to father upon Plato the whole 
unfathered host of logical abstractions which float about in the 
grey limbo of Hegel’s Berlin philosophy. But Plato’s theology 
has too much blood in it to be sucked into mummy by a process 
of this kind. In the very passage where he calls the ayedov 
the highest principle, he assigns to it, in the intelligible world, 
the same position that the sun holds in the world of sense, with 
the remark that, as the sun is not merely a luminous and 
illuminating, but a plastic and creative power, as that from 
which all growth proceeds, so the like generative and plastic 
force must be assigned to the 70 &yabov. The c&yaboy is there- 
fore, in this famous passage, manifestly not a mere abstract idea, 
but a living power, an intellectual force, and an energizing in- 
tellect.—that is to say, in popular language, a person. Of 
‘impersonal intellect,’ indeed, people may talk, but they don’t 
know what it means.'! The Bible is wise in teaching theology 
by familiar analogies, not by transcendental distinctions. Defi- 
nitions of the infinite by the finite, as they are apt to begin 
with presumption, so they are pretty sure to end in absurdity. 
Betore leaving this part of our subject, we may as well state 
distinctly that the Platonic Trinity, which is sometimes talked 
of in theological books as if it had something to do with the 
Christian doctrine of three persons in the Godhead, is, notwith- 
standing the authority of Cudworth (in whose intellectual system 
it figures largely), a mere phantom of erudite imagination. No 
plain man, taking his notions of Plato’s doctrine only from Plato, 
could ever stumble on such a notion. But men, unfortunately, 
' With this view of the ro zyaésy, we are happy to find that an able writer in 
the National Review, for April 1861, substantially agrees. He says, ‘On the 
whole, neglecting the refinements of this or that particular passage, we are of 
opinion that, with Plato, Minp, CAUSE, GOD, and the IDEA OF THE GOOD, are 
interchangeable terms.’ The real reason why the Supreme Cause appears in 
this passage as an Idea, and not as a Person, is because the philosopher is here 
talking of the Kiyiwra uaebipera, or most important sciences, which must indoc- 
trinate the philosophic mind. The highest ~dénua, of course, is God; but the 


form of expression most natural to the context is the idea of the Good, or per- 
feet scheme of the universe, necessarily inherent in the Divine mind. 
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have often taken their notions of Plato—just as they do of 
Christianity —at some three or four, or a dozen, removes from 
the original source; and it has happened to not a few in both 
cases, that, even when examining the original document, they 
have seen, by a sort of pious delusion—like the wanderers in 
Ariosto’s enchanted castle—rather what they wished to see than 
what was actually to be seen. 


‘A tutti par Vincantator mirando 
Mirar quel che per se brama ciascuno.’ 


Hence have proceeded all sorts of mist-begotten refractions, 
distortions, and delusions fair and foul, of which the philosopher 
of the Academy is as innocent as St Paul is of Popery, or St John 
of the Inquisition. Students of theology who wish to be well in- 
structed on this subject—for, though fundamentally erroneous, 
it has interesting bearings—will do well to consult the valuable 
treatise of the Rev. Dr Morgan, published near the end of the 
last century, and lately reprinted.* 

With regard to the second grand point of philosophical doc- 
trine, the constitution of human nature, there can be no doubt 
that the teaching of Plato agrees substantially with that of Moses 
and of the New Testament. The doctrine of Moses is contained 
in the famous text (Gen. i. 26), ‘And God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness;’ an image which the 
Christian doctrine of the fall in no wise calls upon the Christian 
thinker to consider as altogether obliterated and annulled, but 
as obscured, overlaid, enfeebled, and distorted. To this cor- 
responds the doctrine of Plato. The two sides of the human 
soul—the divine and the animal, the spirit and the flesh—are 
constantly before his mind; and, from the lofty elevation of a 
will in harmony with the will of God, he looks down with 
as benign a sadness as a Christian apostle on ‘a world which 
lieth in wickedness.’ He is no idolater of existing human 
nature; his faith in humanity in one sense is almost too weak; 
he saw too much of corrupting influences everywhere around 
him in the clever but unprincipled capital of Greece, to indulge 
any very fervid hope that his ideal republic would speedily be 
realized in Greece, or in any remote land of the barbarians. 
But he held, nevertheless, in the strongest possible way, that 
there is a divine spark in man, which, by proper appliances, 
may be blown up into a fine and fervid flame, and which, 
by its brilliant action, will prove before men and angels its 
essential affinity with the empyreal stuff of which the stars are 
made, and the vital virtue which resides in that great physical 


1 An Investigation of the Trinity of Plato and of Philo Judxus; by Cwsat 
Morgan, D.D. Cambridge, 1853. 
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generator, the sun. Hereby he is at once closely allied to 
Christianity, and separated by a wide gulf from all those 
negative philosophies —of which we have had too many in these 
times—which seem to take a despairful pleasure in raising up 
an impassable barrier between the creature and the Creator, and 
making God—if He exist at all—the most remote idea from the 
familiar conception of the creature, and the most useless. Plato 
is not, indeed, a rash dogmatizer on the Divine nature; he always 
speaks on that subject with the utmost modesty and reverence: 
but to one point he sticks firm; the soul which rules and regu- 
lates the little world of each individual man may as certainly 
recognise its affinity with the soul that informs and animates the 
universe, as any little trembling sun on the shining expanse of 
mighty waters might, if it had consciousness, recognise its birth 
from the one great orb, the eye of day, without which all forms 
and all colours are impossible. Plato had no more doubt of the 
intimate and essential kinship of the human soul and the Divine, 
than a physical philosopher of the present day has of the chemical 
identity of a drop of water sliding down the slaty sides of Skiddaw, 
with the rolling currents of the Atlantic. He could not know 
the Christian method of restoring the Divine image in its ful- 
ness and glory, but he felt deeply that man’s soul was the 
proper seat of that image, and that the connection might be, and 
should be, restored. In a certain sense, he could appeal to men, 
—‘IXnow ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any man defile the temple 
of God, him shall God destroy; for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are” And it is not merely in reference to 
morals and piety, as we receive it, but in reference to the 
whole length and breadth of human capability and aspiration, 
that Plato takes his stand upon the pregnant proposition, that 
‘God created man in His own image,’ and that the brighten- 
ing up of that image, which now from various causes suffers 
obscuration, is the only proper and reasonable business of 
human nature, in its triple function, as cognitive, emotional, and 
practical, As an animal capable of knowledge, and indeed 
specially called to rejoice in all sorts of knowledge, man has to 
propose, as the grand business of his life, to rise from confused 
sensations to clear perceptions, from clear perceptions to probable 
opinions, from probable opinions to the certainty of absolute 
Science; and this science is certain, because all true ideas or 
types of things—as distinguished from mere opinions about things 
—are necessary and eternal, proceeding from the Infinite Mind 
originally by a great descending process of creative construction, 
and recognised by each finite mind afterwards by a small ascend- 
ing process of separation and combination. Knowledge of a 
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God-created world, is possible to man only because the soul of 
man. is essentially les hence all true ideas are, and must 
be, innate. We know only in so far as we carry in our 
bosoms an intellectual form, which, being kindred, naturally 
adapts itself to the intellectual form in which the external world 
is constructed. The controversy about ‘innate ideas,’ raised by 
the loose conceptions and vague phraseology of Locke, being in 
great part a mere battle of words, has now happily blown over ; 
but what Plato meant by it is plain: and it is the germ out 
of which all his human philosophy grows. I drop the seed of 
a lily or a rose into good svil: the soil is necessary for its 
growth ; so are all the gentle influences of solar heat, of genial 
breezes, and of atmospheric moisture ; but the thing which makes 
it grow up into a lily or a rose, as the case may be, and into no 
other variety of flowery vegetation whatsoever, is no external 
arrangement, no accidental combination of extrinsic forces, but 
simply and essentially the God-implanted type of the plant—the 
divine idea of the plant. Now, the same divine type which, resid- 
ing in a plant, makes it a lily and not a rose, and not the contrary, 
residing in a human being, makes one man a great musician, 
another man a great poet of a certain order—a Boiardo or a 
Dante,—a third man a great preacher—a Wesley or a Chalmers, 
—and so on; and, residing in human nature generally, makes all 
normally constituted men capable of true thought to a certain 
extent, capable of true action, on a more or less lofty platform - 
which knowledge, and which action, in so far as they are true, 
and the legitimate fruit of divinely implanted capacities, or ‘innate 
ideas,’ are essentially divine. We do not know whether any 
thinking person at the present day will feel inclined to deny this 
doctrine of innate ideas: perhaps Mr Darwin may, and Mr 
Buckle; because these men, by a portentous inversion of the 
natural poles of thought, don’t seem to believe in any internal 
plastic cause at all, but only in external modifying circumstances 
usurping the functions of the ‘ Divine idea.’ But one thing is 
certain: whosoever believes with Darwin and Mr Buckle, is as 
far removed from Christianity as he is from Platonism. — If all 
Christians, indeed, are not Platonists in this matter, it is because 
all Christians do not possess, and many do not care to possess, a 
philosophy in fine harmony and consistency with the faith which 
they profess. We have had very accomplished and very pious 
Christians in Edinburgh, for instance, who believed that Francis 
Jeffrey spoke oracles, when he told them that the fine effect of a 
Greek temple depended in no degree on the innate idea of sym- 
metry and proportion implanted by God in the mind of the 
architect who raised the pile, but on some accidental bundle of 
associations carried about in his bosom by the smug little gen- 
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tleman who admired it. And yet, probed to the bottom, there 
is nothing more certain than that this esthetic theory of asso- 
ciation was only one branch of that practical atheism which the 
denial of innate ideas, in Plato’s sense, necessarily brings into 
philosophy. If there are no innate ideas, there is no possible 
way of bridging over the immense gulf which lies between us, 
finite mortals, and the infinite Something, or Nothing, or All 
Things, which lies beyond our circumscribed province. If we 
will not take God to be the father of our ideas, we can have 
notliing better than ourselves ; and though such fatherhood does, 
in the meantime, flatter our vanity, it may, in the day of trial, turn 
out to be a very sorry parentage, of which we shall have good 
reason to be ashamed. We shall escape from the strong grasp of 
divine laws only to become a prey to capricious human fancies, 
and a sport to all sorts of human delusions. If we will not feed 
quietly on the deep, old divine truths on which the wise men of 
all ages have fed, we shall be condemned to amuse our morbid 
appetite with meretricious novelties, which may stimulate us plea- 
santly for a season, but will soon leave us jaded, without health, 
and without nourishment. There is but one true philosophy of 
all knowledge—the philosophy of divinely-implanted ideas. It 
lies at the bottom of all high art, all true poetry, and all sound 
theology. To unspeculative natures, it is revealed principally in 
the practical form of conscience, as a test of the inherent divinity 
of certain emotions and actions. To those who have time and 
talent for philosophizing, the great expounder of its principles has 
ever been Plato. 

As of our ideas generally, so the divine origin and authority 
of our emotions, passions, and instincts, is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of Platonism. Few philosophers have dared so decidedly 
to introduce into a system essentially intellectual, a certain 
co-ordinate action of the purely emotional ; insomuch that, 
of the three kinds of love that are recognised amongst men, 
—animal or sensuous love, intellectual love, and Christian 
love,—the second generally goes under his name, even to the 
present hour. Of the first, the object is mere bodily beauty and 
physical bloom ; the second may be defined a rapturous admi- 
ration of moral and intellectual excellence; while the third 
seems to be rather a highly potentiated feeling of human brother- 
hood, whereby the strong is generously constrained to help the 
weak, the wise to instruct the ignorant, and the happy to impart 
his happiness to the miserable. The necessary and evident 
product of Christian love is seen in the apostolic and missionary 
spirit,—a spirit which distinguishes it characteristically from love 
Platonic, and which has led to results in the moral world of which 
Plato could never have dreamt. The infinite pity and tender- 
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ness of an apostolic Christian soul is a thing unknown to Plato. 
With all its superiority to the merely animal love, of which such 
unblushing profession was made in Athenian society, the Platonic 
assion has still this in common with it, that its direct object 
is beauty—beauty, no doubt, in its essential character, intellec- 
tual, moral, and divine, but manifested to the mortal eye in a 
well-compacted frame, in well-chiselled features, and in a coun- 
tenance radiant with all attractiveness. But Christian love 
seeks not the beauty of other men, but their benefit. It goes 
forth like the light of the sun, with a certain divine ray of pro- 
ductiveness, giving every virtue to everything, and receiving 
nothing in return but the reflected fruits of its own benignity. 
This is truly a godlike function. In this Christian love we be- 
hold—what, perhaps, even Mr Buckle might be induced to 
admire—the very cream of the moral nature of man—luxuriant, 
redundant, overflowing, fertilizing and fructifying, transforming 
and new-creating, after a fashion to which the whole history of 
human society presents no parallel. But Platonic love, though 
achieving no wonders of this kind, is a most excellent thing, and 
has its distinct representation in the loveliest phases of Christian 
emotion. Christian joy would be a sad thing indeed, if it consisted 
only and finally in binding the wounds of the bleeding, and pouring 
balm on the bitterness of the broken-hearted. Even the sainted 
women who shed the mild lustre of divine love into the darkest 
dens of London and Parisian iniquity, would not have strength 
to go through their godlike task, if they had nothing to look on 
from morn to night but those scenes of moral rottenness, and 
loathsomeness, and sheer putrescence. Those who are to fight 
most successfully with devils can only do so by keeping company 
more assiduously with the gods. The moral nature of man re- 
quires nourishment from the rapturous contemplation of moral 
excellence, just as much as the esthetical nature does from the 
habitual feeding of the eye on beautiful forms and colours :— 


* Costumi santi 

Bellezza eterna ed infinita grazia 

Che il cor nutrisce e pasce e mai non sazia.’ 
This blissful vision of moral perfection is beautifully described by 
St John, in the well-known verses, Epist. I. iii. 1; and it is here 
that we find the exact point of contact between Platonic love 
and that phase of Christian emotional life which has been gene- 
rally termed Mysticism. Cold, clear, square, so-called ‘ practical 
men,’ with a hammer always in one hand and a nail in the 
other, ready to nail two boards together, cannot comprehend 
this; but the thing nevertheless exists, and must be respected. 
A mill-stream, running with regular quietude in its well-defined 
bed, for the purpose of grinding the corn of the parish, is one 
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thing ; a cloud, floating in the lucid blue, with a thousand 
and one varieties of shifting form and hue, is another thing; 
but they are both beautiful things, and very useful things, each 
in its own way, and must be received into the heart with that 
fine faculty of loving appreciation in which true philosophy 
consists. 

It is somewhat curious that this element of emotional rapture, 
which connects Platonic with Christian devout ecstasy, is, after 
all, only a very small part of the Platonic philosophy, and not at 
all prominent in his system. The poetic beauty and attractive- 
ness of the two dialogues, the Banquet and the Phadrus, in which 
the erotic philosophy is expounded, have, no doubt, served prin- 
cipally to circulate those ideas about ‘ Platonic love,’ which are 
found floating about more or less in the atmosphere of all 
modern languages. But these essays, however beautiful, cannot 
be looked upon, in any sense, as the most serious expositions of 
Platonic philosophy. How essentially Platonism is based not 
on emotions of any kind, but on stern scientific notions, any 
one may convince himself by studying that wonderful work, the 
Republic ;' and especially the cardinal sixth and seventh books, 
in which the proper training of a practical philosopher or finished 
statesman is set forth. Here, while the direct practical bearing 
of the whole discussion is obvious enough, the preparation for 
the practical result is altogether and purely intellectual. In 
these books, if anywhere in the classical writings, we under- 
stand how deeply St Paul saw into the matter when he wrote, 
‘The Greeks seek after WIspoM. It is wisdom, Qpovyoss, and 
wisdom alone, by which Plato hopes to save human society 
from the corruption into which it seems to have a tendency to 
fall; to Qpovyoss, and Qpdrygjois alone, he would apply the Gospel 
text, ‘ The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light, etc.; whereas, from the whole 
tone and context of the Sermon on the Mount, it would rather 
appear that our Lord applied this saying to singleness of pur- 
pose and purity of motive. No doubt Christianity may be 
presented also, and often has been presented, under the aspect 
of wisdom; just as Platonism may be presented, and popularly 
has been presented, under the aspect of love. But the difference 
exists nevertheless, and is most characteristic. Christianity 
addresses itself at once, and with a direct imperative vehemence, 
to the moral and passionate nature of man. ‘ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand!’ ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.’ ‘ Woe unto you, scribes, Phari- 


1 The English reader will take care to procure the excellent translation of 
this work, published by Macmillan of Cambridge, which has now reached a 
second edition. The translation by Davies, in Bohn’s Collection, is detestable. 
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sees, hypocrites!’ In this direct moral appeal, indeed, the grand 
— of Christian preaching lies at the present day. No 
ogic, no dialectic, no breadth of comprehensive induction. With 
Plato it is quite otherwise. He preaches the necessity of con- 
version, indeed, as much as any apostle; for he tells you in 
plain words, that you are like persons chained in a dark cave, 
with their backs to the entrance, and looking upon the shadows 
projected upon the back wall of your prison, from bodies walking 
in the light without, as the only real existences: unless in this 
case your bonds be loosed, and your stiffened joints made to 
turn round, and your purblind vision, accustomed to deal 
with darkness, be brought to look on the light, there is no hope 
for you.’ You may be a clever talker, a brilliant wit, a tren- 
chant critic, a powerful demagogue; but till you are converted 
to seek for wisdom, as the one thing needful, you are still ‘in 
the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity,’—with all 
your sounding pretensions, only a blind leader of the blind, a 
captain of puppets, a hero in a battle of shadows. All this 
sounds very evangelical, and so, unquestionably, in the upshot, it 
is intended; for moral regeneration is the great object of all Plato’s 
philosophy ; but in the meantime it sounds passing strange to 
us, that, in order to achievé this moral excellence, the first 
thing to be done is to study arithmetic, then solid geometry, 
and then scientific music; last of all, as the great crowning pro- 
cess by which the knowledge of the ro ayadoy is to be reached, 
the dialectic process, 7 dseAcxrixg. Strange, we say, at first 
blush; but the explanation is at hand. The man who held 
that virtue was practical reason, and whose peculiar and national 
instrument of spiritual action was reason, could hardly act other- 
wise. It was not in Greece, where the intellects of cultivated 
men were as clear, and as firm, and as stable as the piles of pillared 
beauty where they worshipped, that the moral teaching of any 
thoughtful man, not claiming any special divine mission, could 
proceed on any other than a strictly logical and scientific basis. 
The first thing, therefore, to be done, according to this Greek 
method, was to cultivate the habit of abstracting from the par- 
ticular case, and dealing with general rules and universal 
principles. Arithmetic and geometry presented the most obvi- 
ous means of breaking ground in this direction. Morality, or 
practical wisdom, was merely the application of the most general 
principles of social order and harmony to the life of some par- 
ticular individual, or the government of some distinct society. 
These general principles of moral order could be reached 
by the dialectic exercise of the mind on the great facts of 


1 The beautiful and eloquent passage about the cave occurs in the opening 
chapter of the seventh book of the Republic. 
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moral existence, only in the same way that the great deductions 
of mathematics are reached by a careful consideration of the 
necessary consequences of certain given limitations of space. 
Therefore the study of mathematics is the best preparation 
for virtue, if virtue is to be founded on science; and if it is not 
founded on science, a proper Greek will have nothing to do 
with it. 

So far we have proceeded in endeavouring to sketch the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the individual reason and its connection with the 
supreme reason. But when we touch on the third point, and in- 
quire into the significance and destiny of human life—the expla- 
nation of the present state of human society, from past inheritance 
and future prospect—in this region, where the human intellect 
has always felt itself most in want of a supernatural interpreter, we 
find that Plato walks with much more uncertain tread. At the 
same time, it is true that here also he exhibits an affinity with 
Christian tendencies and aspirations, sufficient to mark him out 
as generically distinct from Aristotle, the Epicureans, the Stoics, 
and the other most famous sects of Greek philosophy. On the 
subject of a previous state of existence, as on our prospects of a 
future state, a grave, severe, analytic, and thoroughly scientific 
mind like Aristotle’s had naturally little or nothing to say. But 
Plato, notwithstanding the polemical position which, in the Je- 
public, he assumes to the whole bardic fraternity, being a born 
poet, and a poet of a high order, as the Banquet alone sufficiently 
testifies, could not confine the sweep of his grand imagination 
within the limited bounds of what was exactly knowable; he 
indulges also in grand theories and constructions both of the 
moral and physical world, which, from their curious composition 
and luxuriant garniture, have generally attracted more notice 
than the solid kernel of his speculations. But we must not allow 
ourselves to be deceived in regard to this matter. Beyond the 
single point of the immortality of the individual soul, which is 
distinctly and seriously asserted,’ and supported by various subtle 
arguments, we must not suppose that the splendid descriptions 
of a previous and a future state, which are given in the Phedrus 
and the last books of the Republic, are anything more than mag- 
nificent draperies, hung over those parts of the building where 
the prospect was black, and where Dialectic would toil in vain 
to open out effective windows. It is notable that Plato is always 
most fertile in myth, and most luxuriant in imagery, where his 
scientific footing is least secure. Nevertheless, his confident 
assertion of that one point, the immortality of the individual 
soul (for there is not a shadow of the Brahminic doctrine of 
absorption in his books), serves sufficiently to mark him out, 

1 See particularly the last book of the Republic. 
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among all the Greeks, as a ‘ schoolmaster who should bring the 
Gentiles to Christ, even as Moses did the Jews.’ That it 
‘brought life and immortality to light, was evidently, in St 
Paul’s eyes, the great glory of the Gospel; and those who are 
best acquainted with the history of heathen sentiment on this 
point, will be the first to admit that the distinctness with which 
he asserts the immortality of the soul, if not a more subtle and 
profound, is certainly a more obvious and tangible bond of connec- 
tion between Plato and Christianity than his grand doctrine of the 
character and origin of ideas. The mass of the people in Greek 
and Roman times entertained the most vague and nubilous 
notions with regard to the state of souls after death. The Diis 
Manibus on the tombstone was a pious phrase, which practically, 
in most cases, had perhaps as much meaning as ‘ your humble 
servant’ written by a proud Briton at the bottom of a supercilious 
letter in which he rails at all foreigners. The Greeks had a 
blissful heaven only for heroes and demigods, and a baneful 
hell only for murderers and other red criminals: all the rest was 
limbo. As for the philosophers, it is certain, both from their 
own writings, so far as they are extant, and from the manner in 
which the point is discussed in Plato, that the generality of them 
had no sort of notion whatsoever of the continued separate exist- 
ence of human souls after death. Plato, therefore, stands, on this 
point, quite singularly prominent, and ought to receive heartily 
the right hand of fellowship from every sincere and generous 
Christian. As to the explanation of the present state of man, 
from previous events in his moral history, Plato is not so far from 
the Christian doctrine as might at first appear. For though he 
does not distinctly adopt Hesiod’s myth of the four ages, and the 
gradual deterioration of the species from an original high position, 
which is substantially the Christian doctrine of the fall, he alludes 
casually, in not a few places, to an early age in the history of the 
world, when, as Pausanias and most pious heathens believed,’ 
a pure and just race of mortals had familiar intercourse with the 
gods ; and, besides this, he holds generally the great doctrine of 
the Hindoos, that the sins and miseries of the present state are 
to be explained as the fruit of sins committed in a previous state 
of existence. Now, this doctrine, though usually called by 
another name,—being, in fact, a part of the great doctrine of 
metempsychosis, which Plato adopted from the East, —is in 
principle substantially one with the Christian doctrine of the 
fall. Both imply that the present state of man is not normal, 


1 A phrase used by one of the fathers, Clemens of Alexandria, we think, in 
reference to the Greek philosophers generally, but specially applicable to Plato. 

? Pausan. viii, 2: of yap dn rare dvbpwmros Esvos nai omorparelos Osols ouv Ix dinai- 
oouvns xai tuceBsias, 
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and both conclude that its abnormal phenomena are to be ex- 
plained by reference to the previous existence of sin in manifes- 
tations either of the individual or of the race. 

In the above remarks, in which we have confined ourselves 
strictly to the title of Dr Ackermann’s book, we have not taken 
any account of his particular doctrine on the subject which we 
were handling. This we will now do in a single sentence. In 
his chapter entitled, ‘That which is clearly Christian in Plato 
and his philosophy,’ the learned German Archdeacon states 
the proposition, that, ‘ the Christian element in Plato and Platon- 
ism presents itself in the conception of a SAVING PURPOSE. Now, 
divesting this phrase ‘ salvation’ of all the peculiarities with which 
it appears stamped in the Christian scheme, and taking it only in 
the general sense of the redemption of human life from moral 
pollution, and the elevation of man’s moral nature by repentance, 
and conformity to the Divine will, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that, in this sense, there is a saving element in the Platonic 
philosophy. Whosoever denies this, is extremely ignorant of 
the actual moral power of philosophy in ancient life. Our modern 
notion of philosophy is apt to lead us astray in the estimate which 
we form of an ancient Plato or Zeno. Our modern philosopher 
is a speculator; either like the transcendental German, trying to 
gauge the Infinite, or, like the practical Briton, to analyse the 
Finite. With reference to them, no man would talk of the saving 
power of Hamilton’s Lectures, for instance, or Combe’s organo- 
logy of the brain, or Comte’s theory of human progression without 
God, or Buckle’s explanation of the phenomena of man without the 
soulof man. But we might talk reasonably of the saving power 
of Bishop Butler’s sermons. And why? Because these sermons 
have a directly practical object, and, even when dealing with ques- 
tions of a metaphysical nature, are intended to save men from that 
monstrous abuse of reason which delights in proving that a man 
is not a man, but a beast, and that whatsoever the best types of our 
race have rejoiced in, as most characteristically human, is a puerile 
delusion, which, like the belief in ghosts, and ogres, and fairies, 
ought to be deliberately abandoned by all men of adult intellect. 
Now, in this sense, the philosophy of Plato, like that of his master 
Socrates, has distinctly both a saving purpose and a saving 
power. It was by extraordinary sanctity of life, as much as by 
remarkable subtlety of speculation, that the great successors of 
Plato in the Academy were principally known. Xenocrates, tlie 
second in descent from Plato—‘ that severe Xenocrates,’ as the 
Italian poet calls him—showed the depth of his moral earnestness 
by the famous saying, so thoroughly evangelic in its spirit, that 
‘it comes to the same thing in a moral point of view, whether 
one casts longing eyes or invasive hands upon the property of an- 
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other?! And his illustrious disciple Polemon was converted from 
a life of debauchery to one of severe sanctitude, in a manner and 
with results of which there can be no more reason to doubt, than 
there is of the sincerity and moral value of the most notable con- 
versions of modern times.” Plato, therefore, we shall say, was, 
like Noah, * a preacher of righteousness; and Socrates was a 
city missionary. But the same can be said of Zeno, and even of 
Aristotle to a certain extent;* perhaps of some of the better class of 
Epicureans also. We do not see, therefore, with what propriety 
Dr Ackermann gives such a prominent place to this ‘ saving pur- 
pose’ in his characteristic of the philosophy of Plato. We have, 
accordingly, taken the liberty to let this point drop altogether, 
and attempted a sketch of ‘ the Christian element in Plato,’ from 
our own independent point of view. The reader will, of course, 
understand that we have only given the grand lines of the points 
of resemblance, neither concerning ourselves with accessory de- 
tails, nor constantly putting in those small caveats and qualifi- 
cations which all general statements more or less require. Much 
less will any reasonable person imagine that we had the most re- 
mote intention of exhausting the contents of Christianity, while 
we were presenting its points of identity with Platonism, as dis- 
tinguished both from heathenism and other philosophies. Those 
points of Christianity which are not to be found in Plato, and 
which embrace some of its most distinctive truths, the Christian 
reader will easily supply. 

In conclusion, we have to remark that Dr Ackermann’s work, 
with the exception of a very few inelegant words,* has been 
translated with remarkable taste and judgment; and though we 
do not think it will suit the English atmosphere so well as 
Butler’s lectures, it is yet a valuable book, full of sound learn- 
ing, suggestive thought, and moral elevation. It will assert an 
honourable place in every well-furnished philosophical or theo- 
logical library. 

? Aelian. V. H. xiv. 42. Compare Matt. v. 28. 

2 Valerius Maximus, vi. 9. 

3 Of the saving power of Aristotle’s Ethics, the great text-book of moral philo- 
sophy in Oxford, we think there can be no doubt. 

* *Concretization’ is one. P. 247. 
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Art. IV.—1. Annuaire des Deux Mondes. 1860. 
2. Miscellaneous Papers published by the Spanish Government. 


THERE has suddenly arisen, almost throughout Europe, a deep 
interest concerning Spain. All men—for Mr Buckle and his 
theories may be left out of account—regard her as a rising, or 
rather as a reviving, state. They see her developing herself 
more stealthily and slowly, but not less surely, than Italy. 
Many, more sanguine than the rest, or whose watches, as 
Talleyrand would say, go faster than those of others, declare 
that she is about to become a Great Power. This may be an 
exaggerated expectation ; but it has a substantial basis of truth. 
Forty years ago, Byron’s saying, ‘ There is no hope for nations,’ 
was deemed trite enough to be a truism. Now, on the contrary 
in 1861, the revival of nations has become too common a fact 
to allow the theory of their new birth to remain a paradox. 
National resurrection has thus become a leading article of the 
faith political. 

Spain, then, is a clear instance of the operation of this prin- 
ciple. ‘ This great, and now at last free people, says Mr Mill 
in his Representative Government, ‘ are entering into the general 
movement of European progress with a vigour which bids fair to 
make up rapidly the ground they have lost. No one can doubt 
what Spanish intellect and energy are capable of; and their 
faults, as a people, are chiefly those for which freedom and indus- 
trial ardour are a real specific.’ 

The civil government of Spain, till lately long tyrannical, has 
become comparatively free. Her ecclesiastical tyranny, the last 
bondage to be relaxed, is growing less and less severe. Her 
disorganized bandits, who never lost the name of an army, are 
regaining some show of discipline and military science. Ships 
of war of considerable magnitude are being built both in Spanish 
dockyards, and in English dockyards for the Spanish flag. The 
foreign trade of the country is fast increasing. The domestic 
production and the domestic consumption of the country are 
also increasing, and at much the same pace. The want of money 
for improvements has been supplied in part by the sale of Church 
and Crown lands. Roads are thus being bestowed on a coun- 
try which, until lately, possessed few, and railways on a country 
which had none. Productive mines are being worked mean- 
while chiefly by English capital, as railways are being constructed 
i great measure with French capital. In addition to this, 
Spain has, for the first time, a strong administration under a 
representative polity. 
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The ‘rise of Spain,’ of which we now hear so much, is but a 
deduction from these facts. Much as the result has startled 
Europe, it would have been more surprising if such a result had 
not taken place. Yet Spain used to be called a doomed coun- 
try, as the unfortunate wits of Vienna were wont to call Italy a 
geographical expression. But why? Apparently for no other 
reason than that Spain experienced during this century, first 
an era of foreign rapine, next an era of domestic tyranny by 
both State and Church, and finally an era of civil war. But 
as revolution was the natural result of tyranny, and civil war of 
revolution, so the cause for which the civil war began tended to 
wear out the civil war itself, and to institute in place of it a system 
reflecting its own principles. Hesiod’s Erebus and Night, which 
sprang from Chaos, produced Air and Day in their turn. 

The truth is, that Spain has never required anything but 
good government to render her one of the first nations of the 
earth. A national legend shows that this has long been a 
general notion in the country itself. When Santiago presented 
Ferdinand III. to the Virgin after his death, the spirit of the 
sainted king pleaded various requests on behalf of his country. 
These were freely conceded, until the soul of Ferdinand at 
length prayed that Spain might enjoy a good administration. 
But the Virgin peremptorily refused this demand, alleging that, 
if it were granted, ‘not one angel would remain a day longer 
in heaven.’ This tradition, so consolatory to the egotism of the 
national mind, has its mixture of truth. In Spain, while there 
exists everything to constitute at any rate a Mohammedan’s 
paradise, there is everything to develop material prosperity. 
The elements of wealth lie everywhere profusely around the 
steps of a traveller. But he sees either the elements only, as in 
some parts of Spain, or the elements half applied, as in others. 
The country is, however, though differing greatly in different 
provinces, on the whole the most productive by nature—that is 
to say, the most susceptible of production—in Europe. The 
soil is commonly as fertile as in the Christian principalities of 
European Turkey, which have fed Europe in nearly all ages of 
her history. It is more amply intersected by navigable rivers, 
running into different seas, than any other country of the same 
area and configuration. Its shores command the Bay of Biscay, 
the immediate Atlantic, the channel which divides it from 
Morocco, and the Tyrrhene Sea which divides it from Italy. 
Here are all the elements for great power of production, for 
great recklessness of consumption, for extensive foreign com- 
merce by sea, both in its yieldings and in its wants, for a great 
commercial navy, and for a great military navy. But these re- 
sults, nevertheless, have not been attained for want of industry 
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and due administrative direction. God made seas and rivers, 
but man makes roads and railways. 

This is more or less true of every age of Spanish history. 
Spain, as every one knows, once had a considerable navy of 
both sorts; and both, during this century, pretty nearly disap- 
peared. But she never possessed a great trade in her own pro- 
ductions and consumptions. On the contrary, the interchange 
between Spanish and foreign shores was comparatively insignifi- 
cant. The chief wealth of Spain was obtained by her as a mari- 
7 time carrier for other nations. Thus, when such nations began 

to compete for the carriage which Spain was for a while mono- 
, polizing, and she had no intrinsic wealth of her own to support 
; her commerce on the sea, it was quite as likely that they would 
rob her of it as not. This may be taken as some indication of 





; the truth, that the commerce of Spain in former periods, which 
a superficial glance seems to detect as magnificent, rested all 
, the while on a precarious basis, and was almost altogether 
| extrinsic. 

, No reader can require that we should trace historically the 
; fact, that the normal condition of Spain has been a warlike con- 
: dition. That country has been so continually harassed by hos- 
‘. tilities, that any great development of industry had become 
‘ impossible. Wars between the Christian princes and the Moors— 
r wars between the different kingdoms of which Spain long con- 
e sisted —wars with foreign powers, waged in the name of the 
e Spanish succession on the Spanish soil—domestic wars waged on 
5 the same principle, or for the same pretext—have followed each 
y, other much too quickly for either confidence to be restored, 
ie capital applied, or reforms worked out. This is the simple ex- 
in planation of the fact, that while the cities and open country of 
‘s, France and England have advanced so rapidly, the condition of 
nt the interior of Spain has been more or less stationary. Mean- 
is time prosperity was confined to the sea-board; and as there 
he was little sent from the interior to be exported, the enterprising 
of inhabitants of maritime cities sought to be carriers of the wealth 
of which their own country neither produced nor required. 

rs, If, then, the Government of Spain long continue as firm and 
me as peaceful as it now is, it is likely that the country will become 
ny, intrinsically more wealthy and prosperous than it ever has yet 
om been. Spain may never regain that maritime monopoly which 
ly. she once wrested from the backwardness of other states; but she 
for may accumulate far greater domestic wealth than she possessed in 
me- the greatest periods of her seafaring history. All this now depends 
eat on her possession of a Government at once intelligent and 
re- strong—one which will adopt the most expansive policy, and is 


able to carry out its own will. The O’Donnell Administration 
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bears some promise of fulfilling this double condition. Its cam- 
paign in Morocco has given it a prestige, which places it in a 

osition altogether distinct from every previous administration of 
Tsabella. The Prime Minister of Spain was the victor in the 
field of battle, and the captor of Tetuan. O’Donnell is now 
apparently beyond the reach of hostile majorities in the Cham- 
bers, and of hostile camarillas at the Palace. The country has 
imbibed enthusiasm from the result of the campaign, and enter- 
tains every disposition to confide the future of the State to the 
Marshal Duke of Tetuan. An important reacquisition of the 
Spanish Crown has since been made: one-half of St Domingo 
has fallen again to the House of Castile. And what does it pro- 
pose now to do in Mexico? 

But it will be very long before Spain can return to the posi- 
tion of one of the Great Powers of Europe. In order to stand 
upon even a conventional equality with Great Britain, France, 
Prussia, Austria, or Russia, she must be a great maritime state. 
Her fleets must be at least equal to those which she possessed 
before the battle of Trafalgar. The reason is obvious, for it is 
simply a geographical one. Her configuration cuts her off from 
all territorial communication with the rest of Europe excepting 
through France. And the French military power is so great, 
and the frontier afforded by the Pyrenees so strong, as nearly 
to destroy the political influence of any military force that it 
would be possible for Spain to acquire, except, indeed, in the 
improbable event of a European coalition against France. Spain 
is nearly as much isolated by the Pyrenees as England is by 
the German Ocean. Spain could be no more influential in 
Europe from her military organization, without a navy, than 
England. With a powerful fleet, on the other hand, she might 
not only threaten every coast by sea, but land her armies wher- 
ever she had an injury to avenge. But without such a navy, 
those armies, let them be what they may, would be liable to 
be cooped up in her own dominions during any war that she 
might wage. The time must be distant before Spain can re- 
build the fleets which she has lost. But the sea is the theatre 
of her contingent strength; and no military armaments will ever 
afford her even one-half of the European position that is now 
held by the cabinet of Turin. 

There is another and more solid cause, at present unnoticed, 
of the long want of prosperity in Spain. Wars and revolutions 
have been rather effects than causes. The want of union, the 
want of nationality, or, more correctly, of a nationality co-exten- 
sive with Spain, have produced the disorders, which in twn 
have borne adversity as their fruit. The truth is that in order 
to form a due conception of what Spain has always been in her 
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internal relations, we must look upon her as a cluster of petty 
nations. Regard Spain from what point of view you will, and 
the same conclusion substantially presents itself. In a national 
sense, a Spain has never—or never hitherto at least—existed. 
A presumptive instance of this may be taken in the fact, that 
nowhere is there any national capital of Spain. Russia has her 
Moscow, France her Paris, Italy v Rome, Poland has her War- 
saw. But Madrid is a modern city, without traditions, without 
veneration, without being popularly recognised as a capital even 
in Castile. Nor is there any city to supply, as it were, the wants 
of Madrid, as Moscow supplies the wants of St Petersburg. 
The national capitals of Spain are the chief cities of so many pro- 
vinces. They are centres of nationality, but the nationality not 
of Spaniards, but of Catalonians, of Valencians, of Andalu- 
cians, and of Gallicians. 

Indeed political union has long existed amid the most marked 
social and national disunion. ‘The polity of the State has been 
too comprehensive for the public feeling. Spain has been 
no more a homogeneous state than Austria herself. The 
provinces have resented their bondage under a common mon- 
archy. They have continually endeavoured to break in upon 
the centralization of the Spanish Government, and to be ruled 
by a king in Navarre, a king in Arragon, and a republic in 
Catalonia. This state of feeling in the different provinces of 
Spain simply represents the fact, that intercommunication has 
not advanced far enough to lay the basis of an effective central- 
ization. In France, very much the same state of things once 
obtained that we have in our own day witnessed in Spain. But 
in the former country, intercourse has worn out these distine- 
tions; and France has long been essentially the one and indi- 
visible nation, which even she was not during the Middle Ages. 
But the provinces of Spain have meanwhile been separated 
from one another by mountains, by a want of roads, by an inverse 
prevalence of robbers, which have together nursed all their 
social idiosyncrasies and their historical antipathies. Hence the 
disunion, the domestic wars, and the incapacity to resist their com- 
mon opponents, which have transformed modern Spanish history 
into a calendar of revolutions. 


But there are already signs that these rigid social and national 
demarcations between the different provinces are slowly passing 
away. The civil war itself, without effacing them, certainly did 
much to reduce their importance. There was one party to 
acknowledge the Carlists, and another to acknowledge the 
Queenites, in almost every province. The partisans of each 
cause found allies beyond the fimits of their particular province. 
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Besides this active sympathy while the war continued, the 
Governments of Queen Isabella afterwards established through- 
out the country a uniform system of polity, which violated his- 
torical traditions, and assimilated political idiosyncrasies. Even 
in Spain, too, education has done something. It has tended to 
lessen national intolerance as well as religious intolerance. The 
centralization of the Government is now contributing to the same 
result ; and the increase of roads and railways, which present the 
labour of the last few years, is working out the same aggregating 
influence which it presents elsewhere. 
The picture, therefore, of government and of nationalities 
which we have drawn, must now be regarded as having under- 
one considerable modification. Spain certainly is not yet a 
nee nation ; but the component nationalities of that 
kingdom no longer present the sharp contradistinction which 
existed between them twenty years ago. The progress of the 
country has since been conspicuous enough to warrant a belief 
that, in the lifetime of some of the present generation, the inhabi- 
tants will find themselves one people. It would at this day be a 
fair comparison to describe Spain as a country that has advanced, 
in point of national unity, midway between the Austrian empire, 
on the one hand, and the Italian kingdom, on the other. The 
Spaniards are no longer marked by the violent international 
antipathies that exist in the former state, while they have not 
yet arrived at that spirit of common patriotism and desire for 
fusion into one nation, as well as into one government, that 
already marks the other. If Andalucia deemed the Court of 
Madrid slighted by a foreign power, jointly with Castile, she 
would make common cause with Castile ; but a large proportion 
of her inhabitants would still desire a Parliament of their own. 
Our object hitherto has been to trace the course by which 
Spain has risen from her revolutionary degradation to the com- 
paratively dignified position which she now holds. The political 
system established by the termination of the civil war was widely 
different in practice from what it was in theory. What we 
commonly understand by the very inaccurate term, Constitutional 
Government, was nominally recognised ; and the different consti- 
tutions already experienced during the reign of Isabella have not 
been wanting, like the mock representations of the Bonapartes, 
the Hapsburgs, and the Hohenzollerns, either in the scope of 
the constituency or the freedom of their choice. It was scarcely, 
therefore, the direct agency of the Crown which so often debarred 
the Spanish representatives of the free exercise of their rights. 
The chief source of political insecurity was to be found in the army 
and in its leaders. The victorious generals who had subdued 
the Carlists aimed next to conquer the revolution itself. Each 
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Ministerial Revolutions. 






military leader who could rely upon a considerable body of troops 
—and the whole Spanish army, until lately, did not exceed 
80,000 men, this being considerably less than the army of Bel- 
gium is now—aspired to effect a loyal usurpation, to dissolve the 
existing administration by a dash at the capital, to become Pre- 
sident of the Council, and to rule in the name of the Queen. 
No sooner had these generals achieved in turn this sort of sub- 
ordinate revolution, than they bribed a majority of the Chambers 
—some with offices, and some in cash. Or, if the Assemblies 
were either more truculent or less venal than the usurper of the 
hour had anticipated, he cut the Gordian knot by the rough ex- 
pedient of a dissolution. There could be no national progress 
while the Government was in the hands of an army who were 
perhaps neither filibusters, banditti, nor pirates, but something 
between the three. 

The recital of a very few figures will suffice to afford a pretty 
clear view of the revolutionary state of the country, even where 
the throne of Isabella was not in dispute. Since the establish- 
ment of the present dynasty in 1834, there have been four 
constitutions and twenty-eight Parliaments. There have been 
in the same period, 47 Prime Ministers, 529 Departmental 
Ministers, and 78 Ministers of the Interior alone. These changes 
serve as an earnest of the truth, that the history of Spain during 
our own day has been a history of intrigue, military revolt, fac- 
tious opposition, factious triumph, political insecurity, and moral 
degradation. 

Thus far we have described the changes that have taken place 
at the capital, and the relations of the provinces towards the 
ruling power, if the phrase be not altogether a misnomer. But, 
at the same time, an equally important change was slowly and 
silently taking place in the social character of the people them- 
selves. The soil was being subdivided into infinitesimal estates, 
much as the French soil had been subdivided a generation or two 
before. The same mania for what continental nations term 
proprietorship, that was prevailing in France and Prussia, began 
to prevail in Spain also. It would, however, be impossible 
to attempt to state the number of landowners with accuracy, 
although Spanish statistics are not wanting for the purpose. 
These statistics fix the number at five millions; but as the popu- 
lation of Spain, according to the census of 1857, amounts to 
barely fifteen millions and a half, the ratio of landowners would 
be greater than the ratio of the adult male population to the 
total population. Such figures are obviously absurd; but it is 
Just possible that the returns of proprietorships may have been 
furnished by the alcalde of each village, and that the careless 
statisticians of Madrid may have published the total of these 
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returns of separate proprictorships as equivalent to the total 
number of proprietors. But, be this as it may, it is certain that 
the number of the peasantry in possession of the fee-simple of the 
Spanish soil is already immense, and is still increasing. 

While, however, Spain has thus followed the example of 
France, she still possesses a considerable landed aristocracy, 
almost unknown to France. Towards this body, her successive 
Governments, inconsistent with each other in almost everything 
else, have acted with consistent impolicy. They have studiously 
withheld from them nearly all the great offices of State. No 
doubt, a considerable portion of the landed and entitled aristo- 
cracy were compromised by participation in the Curlist cause. 
But many, again, were on the side of the Queen. Yet the offices 
which our own Government reserves for the leading members 
of our aristocracy, the Spanish Government almost invariably 
conferred on the most noisy delegates in Chambers of Depu- 
ties. Territorial influence in the provinces ceased to be a qua- 
lification for what we term the lord-lieutenancies of counties ; 
but political influence in the Chambers was a certain one. The 
office of Gefe Politico, or political chief of a province, fell to the 
lot of the most clamorous Republican—perhaps without an acre 
of land in his possession—that such cities as Cadiz or Barcelona 
could send to represent them in the Chambers. To suppose Mr 
Bright Lord-Lieutenant of Lancashire, or Mr William Williams 
Lord-Lieutenant of Surrey, would be to institute an imaginary 
comparison that would fall far short of the mark. British par- 
liamentary democrats (if we except the gentlemen of the Brass 
Band) are commonly men of capital—let them agitate as much 
as theymay. But the Gefe Politico was commonly, not only an 
agitating democrat, but a man of straw into the bargain. 

This cardinal error of Spanish administration is closely con- 
nected with the absence of the large landowners, of which we 
have heard much. The successive ministries of Spain have 
defended their choice of Gefes on this fact; and if the plea 
could be sustained, their defence would, no doubt, be satisfac- 
tory and complete. But, except as regards the exiles of the 
revolution, they simply put the cart before the horse. ‘That por- 
tion of the Spanish landed aristocracy that were not affected to 
the Carlist cause, never ceased to have their choice whether they 
would live upon their estates or not. There can be no doubt 
that, if they had been treated with the consideration which they 
regarded as due to their position, they would have had every 
reason to remain in the country, and to divide their year be- 
tween Madrid and the province in which their lands lay. But 
they were too proud to witness poor and corrupt demagogues 
placed in the viceregal positions that their order had before filled. 
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They accordingly expatriated themselves, and a great proportion 
of them lived in foreign capitals. They surrendered their country 
to what they deemed the orgies of a revolution that they could 
not stay; but, at the same time, they took care to draw their 
revenues from their land. Thus they became known in the 
provinces only by the exactions committed by their agents in 
their names. An absent landlord, too, rarely thinks of expend- 
ing any portion of his income on the improvement of his property ; 
and thus, while the tenants were ground down, the land deterio- 
rated, As the landlord, through his agent, grew more rapacious, 
the tenant grew poorer. In this way, of course, the very prin- 
ciple of aristocracy became hateful to the people. 

But a few years ago we returned from a visit to Spain with 
the deliberate conviction, that that country had yet to become 
the scene of the great French Revolution. Nothing then struck 
us as more probable. The peasantry seemed about to rise against 
the common pressure of a present Government and an absent 
aristocracy. ‘The towns, meanwhile, were growing apparently 
more and more democratic. Taxation rose and wealth de- 
clined. Honest men detested the Government for crimes that 
were as true of one administration as of another. Men who 
cared only for their mercantile gains were equally opposed to 
a system which destroyed confidence in commercial transac- 
tions. We believe that if it had been possible for Spain to 
have possessed the communications that France possesses now, 
or even her roads without her railways, and yet to have re- 
mained otherwise in the same social and political condition, the 
event referred to must have happened before the recent reform- 
ing policy of the Government had begun. The sympathy be- 
tween the provinces and the great cities wanted only the deve- 
lopment of rapid unity of action; and that unity of action was 
defeated only by a want of rapid communications. In this way 
the provinces and the great cities continued to be isolated; and 
the Government contrived to defeat a hostility that had no na- 
tional organization. 

We have already glanced at the change of public life that has 
defeated this expectation. The moment of reform was a critical 
one for the existence of monarchical institutions; but we believe 
that the danger of revolution has principally passed away; and 
It is now a more apposite, as well as a more grateful task, to 
trace the capabilities than the dangers of the country. 

We must clear the way by a word touching territory and 
population, which rank among the main conditions of all national 
development. The area of Spain is little inferior to that of 
France; and the soil, as we have already indicated, is commonly 
more fertile, almost beyond comparison ; although there is in the 
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former country an extent of mountain and other waste land 
unknown to the latter. But with all this approach to equality of 
Spain in point of area, and this general superiority in point of 
fertility, the Spanish population continues to be less than one- 
half of the French. Indeed, Spain is remarkable for having 
been one of the most stationary of countries in the number 
of her inhabitants. It appears from tolerably authoritative 
figures, that the Spanish population in 1768—now ninety-three 
years ago—was 9,151,999 ; and some twenty years afterwards, 
in 1786, it had risen to 10,268,150. Yet, during the sixty 
years that followed, 1787-1846, the numerical increase was less 
than twenty per cent. In the latter year it had reached only 
12,162,000; and, indeed, this census is less by one hundred 
thousand than that which was returned before the civil war 
began. The losses in battle, and the pauperizing influence of 
civil commotion, may in some degree account for this result. 
But in 1857, the census, as we have said, was returned at 
15,464,000 ; and, though strict accuracy cannot be insisted upon 
in these documents, they may be taken to indicate pretty nearly 
the gradual increase of the population. 

But the Spanish soil, if well cultivated, would probably find 
itself able to support four times these numbers. Were Spain as 
populous as Belgium in proportion to her area, her inhabitants 
would number 70,000,000. Nor can any one doubt that the 
Spanish soil is commonly quite as fertile as the Belgian; while 
both the indigenous and imported products are quite as conducive 
to agricultural and manufacturing industry. We may, therefore, 
assume that the only intrinsic limit to the growth of the Spanish 
population within those figures is to be found in the conduct of 
the people and the Government; and that, so far, the national 
activity must be the measure of the increase. We must not 
forget, however, that the French population presents at this 
moment a remarkable exception to the commonly accurate doc- 
trine, that the population of a country tends to be regulated by 
its means of support for them. 

Spain and Portugal are at this day the two most imperfectly 
peopled countries in the west of Europe. They together contain 
fully the area of France; yet they possess together barely half 
her population. The area of Spain alone is far larger than that 
of Italy and Sicily, yet it contains but three-fifths of their popu- 
lation. The Low Countries, without one-sixth of the area of 
Spain, possess two-thirds of her population. It is quite conceiv- 
able that Spain may yet become a formidable nation in point of 
numbers, as well as of production, commerce, and armaments. 

We shall here offer some analysis of these fifteen millions 
and a half, so far as figures are reliable. The clergy, in the first 
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lace, have been greatly reduced by successive enactments—some 
of them long previous to the Carlist Revolution. It appears that, 
a century ago, the regulars and seculars together amounted to not 
less than 209,000. ‘This almost incredible number was reduced 
at the period of the French Revolution to 180,000; yet, what- 
ever were the further reductions during the French invasion of 
Spain, the numbers were soon restored under the superstitious 
reign of Ferdinand VII. But the anti-Carlist Revolution gra- 
dually uncloistered the regulars and diminished the seculars, 
until the Spanish Concordat of 1858 with the Papal See more or 
less precisely fixed their future number. Since that time there 
are computed to be about 42,000 ecclesiastics of all classes. 

It is laid down in the statistics which we have already chal- 
lenged, that there are two million and a half owners of land in 
country districts, and two million owners of house-property in 
the towns. But, for reasons already stated, we believe these 
numbers to be fully double of the truth; and the total number 
of proprietors to fall short of two millions. Probably among 
them the computation of 800,000 owners of flocks is not exagger- 
ated ; and the number of peasantry who are not possessed of the 
fee-simple of the land, which has been reckoned at no more than 
600,000, amounts more nearly to 1,000,000. The merchants of 
all classes amount, we believe, to as many as 120,000; but in 
this generic description we must include that undignified class 
who are little above the rank of pedlars. The skilled artisans 
may be some 60,000; and the factory men, engaged either in 
Barcelona or other cities of Catalonia, may number 150,000. 

The nobility have undergone much the same modification as 
the clergy. Formerly they numbered one-twelfth of the whole 
population. They were exempt from taxation, and held other 
privileges. Imagine a country in which one man in twelve was 
a noble—he being probably the only rich man among the twelve, 
—and he alone exempt from the public burdens! It appears that 
at the period at which the clergy exceeded 200,000, the privileged 
laity amounted to 844,000. Of these, some 90,000 were free 
of taxation on account of their offices in the State, and a few 
more as the servants of the Inquisition; but there were not less 
than 750,000 free from taxation on the ground of nobility. At 
this day, however, the number of entitled nobles is in no great 
disproportion with those of the United Kingdom. This number, 
erroneously computed by the number of titles extant, has been 
stated to be 1456; and to consist of 81 Dukes, 675 Marquesses, 
539 Counts, 73 Viscounts, and 61 Barons. But, as many of 
these — hold several titles each, it is probable that the 
Spanish entitled aristocracy does not exceed 500, or at the utmost 
600. Privilege in respect of taxation is now extinct. 
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This rapid view of the social constitution of Spain at the 
present day gives us the picture of a half-aristocratic, half-repub- 
lican society, which has realized one great condition of freedom 
by destroying the unjust exemptions of particular classes, and 
has advanced even towards democracy by parting out the bulk 
of the fee-simple among the peasantry. But although the terri- 
torial subdivision, which has formed a large part of the change 
of which we now speak, has been carried to a degree injurious 
to the interests of agriculture, there can be no doubt that there 
results from these reforms an immense balance of advantage; 
and now that government at once firm and free has been in 
great measure established, the question of the immediate future 
of Spain is more than ever a financial one. Money is the great 
want of the hour. Whatever is done, must be done more or less 
by the State. The poverty of the landowners compels the State 
to assume a large part in the agricultural improvement of the 
day, as though it were joint-tenant as well as lord paramount. 
The primarily unremunerative character of railway enterprise 
requires the State to give either guarantees of interest or capital 
for construction. Even the roads—which are such that Queen 
Isabella, who left Madrid last year for Burgos to see the eclipse, 
was compelled to turn back and relinquish her intention—are 
only to be adequately repaired by public aid. 

Finance, being thus the axis of further reform, next invites 
consideration. The commercial improvement of the country 
can hardly be said to find a reflex in the financial situation 
of the Government. The ordinary expenditure is continually, 
and even largely, in excess of the revenue. It is not that the 
revenue has declined; on the contrary, it inevitably follows, 
from the increase of national wealth, that the same scale of 
taxation which prevailed in 1850 would yield a considerably 
larger revenue in 1860. But the expenditure increases more 
rapidly than the revenue. Thus there is an annually augment- 
ing deficit. This state of things impairs the credit of the Go- 
vernment, while the general credit of men of capital in the 
leading marts of Spain is improving. We will take M. Sala- 
verria’s budget for 1859 as an example. The later budget of 
1860 would hardly serve the purpose of comparison with the 
expenditure ; for 1860 was the principal year of the Moorish war. 
In 1859, then, M. Salaverria successively brought forward two 
budgets—an original and asupplementary one. The former was 
accompanied by a table of estimated receipts; and, according to 
the transparent artifice of nearly all continental Ministers of 
Finance, a small balance to the treasury was made out on paper. 
The expenditure was computed at 1,786,000,000 reals, and the 
revenue at 1,794,000,000. A balance of eight million reals, or 
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about L.80,000 of our money, was thus shown. Now, even of 
the original truthfulness of such figures we are extremely sus- 
picious. Whether we turn to the French Government, to the 
Austrian, to the Prussian, or to the Russian, we find this inva- 
riable petty balance in favour of the revenue. Yet we have the 
best reason to believe that all these Governments are largely 
overspending their revenue, and we all know that Austria is 
bankrupt. ‘The temptation to the Minister of Finance under a 
continental Government appears to be irresistible: both ends 
must be made to meet. M. Salaverria, however, was more un- 
fortunate than M. de Forcade at Paris, or even than M. Bruck 
at Vienna; for the original Spanish budget of 1859 had not 
long appeared when he was compelled to submit to the Chambers 
a supplementary one to the extent of 265,000,000 reals, or some- 
thing more than L.2,000,000 sterling. 

If we were to measure the expenditure of the Spanish Go- 
vernment by the expenditure of the French, or even by our 
own, it would at first sight appear comparatively moderate. 
Both the original and the supplementary budgets of expenditure 
do not together amount to more than L.20,000,000 sterling, 
whereas the French expenditure exceeds L.70,000,000, while 
the British falls not far short of it; and the Spanish population 
now amounts to nearly one-half of the amount of the French. 
It is, however, not only more than the Spanish Government 
can afford ; but it does not comprehend the whole of the annual 
payments for what are commonly regarded as ordinary objects 
of public expenditure. We shall presently refer in some detail 
to the yieldings of the Church and Crown lands that are still in 
process of sale. The nominal application of the money thus 
obtained is to ‘ public works and material reforms ;’ and under 
this head we commonly class railways, roads, drainage, ete. But 
the Spanish Government thinks its navy also a ‘ public work,’ 
and shipbuilding a ‘ material reform ;’ and its shipbuilding ex- 
penditure is mainly or largely defrayed by the sales of land. 
At this rate, a considerable addition to the current expenditure 
must be allowed for. 

The Spanish budget, however, both presents the gross expen- 
diture, and includes the interest on a heavy debt. Between 
the expenses of collection and the dividends of the bondholders, 
nearly one-half of the two millards of reals constituting the 
annual expenditure disappears. The interest on the debt 
amounts to 551,000,000 reals, or L.5,300,000 ; and the expense 
of the Ministry of Finance to 420,000,000 reals, or L.4,000,000. 
But between ten and eleven millions sterling are thus left for 
the ordinary expenses of Government. Of these, the army costs 
somewhat over L.3,000,000, and the navy rather less than 
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L.1,000,000. The remainder is absorbed in expenses of civil 
administration (exclusively of revenue charges). Here, however, 
we are dealing only with the original budget; and, although 
we have not the details of the supplementary budget of 
L.2,000,000 before us, there can be little doubt that it refers, 
like the supplementary budgets of most countries, to naval and 
military expenditure. It is to be observed that the civil charges 
to which we have just referred do not include either Education or 
Public Worship. The Church is in part supported by the culto y 
clero tax—a local charge levied by the parochial alcalde, and in 
part by a payment from the Government, which, through a sin- 
gular process, falls under the head of interest on the public debt. 
For when the State impropriated and sold the lands of the 
Church, it engaged to pay the Church a three per cent. interest 
on the sums which should be realized ; or, at any rate, it entered 
into such an engagement in respect of the lands of the secular 
clergy, and of so many of the convents of the regular orders as 
it permitted to survive. The State thus theoretically accepted 
the proceeds as a debt; and even if it did not pay this interest 
in full, which there is good reason to doubt, the burden of the 
Church Establishment would partially fall upon it, as the whole 
burden of a Church Establishment devolves on the Govern- 
ment in France. 

It is of some importance to compare the charges in the original 
budget for the navy with the activity evinced by the Govern- 
ment in building ships of war, at a juncture of European affairs 
in which our own maritime ascendant is threatened by the rise 
of several naval powers. Both in French and English dock- 
yards, as well as in the Spanish, ships of war are now being built 
for the service of the Spanish Government; and it is acknow- 
ledged that the proceeds of the sales in question have been 
largely applied to this object. It is now becoming a political 
question of growing importance to this country, whether our 
superiority in the construction of ships of war and marine engines 
ought not to be jealously reserved for our own benefit. The ex- 
pediency of protection may linger in the affairs of war when it 
has been long exploded in commerce. 

But to return to the financial question. We have seen that 
there exists no equilibrium between revenue and expenditure; 
and this fact will in itself explain the necessity under which the 
Government has acted, in obtaining the sums demanded by its 
public works from the sales of property rather than by loans. 
The credit of Government, but just now firmly established, and 
continually overspending its income, would have been incom- 
patible with the contraction of a loan in the requisite degree, 
except at a ruinous rate of interest ; indeed, it would probably 
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have proved on gy to float such a loan at any time in 
any foreign market. One of the first ministries of Christina, 
therefore, in 1835, hit upon the expedient of sequestering 
the lands of the Church as well as of the Crown, and of estab- 
lishing, by enactment of the Estatuto Real, the title of the 
Executive to their possession and sale, in trust for the advance- 
ment of the country. Subsequent legislative enactments and 
orders in council alternately developed or suspended this policy, 
according to the predominance of Liberal or Ultramontane 
interests at Madrid. But the measure with which we are now 
chiefly concerned is the law of 1st April 1859, the project of the 
O'Donnell Ministry. In addition to the original and supplemen- 
tary budget of that year, a scheme was propounded, early in the 
session of 1859, for the raising of 2,000,000,000 reals, or some- 
thing less than L.20,000,000 sterling, to be expended on public 
works in the course of the eight following years, terminating in 
1867. The lands in mortmain were to be sold during this pe- 
riod ; and, pending the liquidation, the Treasury was authorized 
to issue bonds, for which a public subscription was opened, to 
whatever amount might be necessary. These bonds were issued 
in a manner similar to those which have in the meantime been 
brought forward by the French Government, though they have 
been subject to the important distinction, that the latter were 
issued on the credit of the borrowers alone. 

The two milliards of reals, for which the acceptance of this 
measure gave the Executive a vote for a period of eight years, 
was to be applied in the following proportions. One-half of it 
was to be assigned to the Ministry of Public Works, with espe- 
cial reference to the construction of railways. The remaining 
half was chiefly to be divided between fortification and ship- 
building. A sum of 350,000,000 reals were assigned to the 
Ministry of War, and a further sum of 450,000,000 reals to the 
Ministry of Marine. The remaing 200,000,000 reals were to 
be divided between the three Civil Ministries of Justice, Interior, 
and Finance. A resort to such means for the establishment of 
national armaments, as well as for the furtherance of reproduc- 
tive works, carries a significance which no foreign Government 
can ignore; but the nearly equal distribution between army and 
navy of the amount set apart for the former object, entitles us to 
assume that the Spanish Government has here acted according 
to its own sense of independence, and not under that French 
dictation to which many believe it to be subject. If Spain were 
under the control of France, her armaments would be promoted 
exclusively by sea. The increase of her military fortifications 
would certainly form no part of her public policy. 

Spain has for a long period been constructing additional 
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roads. It is calculated that during the last half century the 
Government has expended, on an average, L.160,000 a-year 
upon them. Yet Spain is even at this day a country but half 
intersected with means of communication, and those that exist 
are, as we have already said, with but few exceptions, of the 
worst description. The roads radiating from the capital amount 
to 4500 miles, the transverse roads to another 1000, and what 
Spanish statisticians distinguish as ‘local roads, to about 800 
more. In addition to this, there are roads to the extent of 4000 
miles either in course of construction or in design. But the 
distinctions drawn in respect of these additional 4000 miles of 
road are ludicrous enough. We are told that there are so 
many miles ‘in construction, so many ‘in project, so many ‘in 
course of design,’ and, finally, so many ‘not yet in course of 
design!’ It may be assumed, therefore, that a long period will 
expire before the whole of this addition to Spanish communica- 
tions will be complete. The estimated expenditure for the 4000 
miles is 650 millions of reals, or about L.6,000,000 sterling ; 
but a great proportion of the charge is to be defrayed by local 
charges, the Executive apparently not being at present responsi- 
ble to the extent of more than one-third of the whole. 
Meanwhile, however, the railway movement has altogether 
surpassed the progress of the new roads. But a few years ago, 
there was scarcely a single railway throughout the Spanish 
dominions. We now find, however, that at the beginning of 
this year there were fully 1500 miles of railway in actual work- 
ing, and nearly 800 more in course of construction. Over and 
above these 2300 miles, concessions had been made by the 
Government to the extent of 1600 miles. The estimated es- 
pense of this total of some 4000 miles of railway, in working, in 
construction, and in design, is nearly five milliards of reals, or 
five times the amount which the Spanish Government have set 
apart under the sale of the lands in mortmain. Judging, more- 
over, from the history of nearly all railway enterprises, there is 
reason to apprehend that the actual expenditure will largely ex- 
ceed the estimate. Railway construction is, for obvious reasons, 
unusually expensive in Spain. That country is probably more 
intersected by mountains than any other in Europe. If the 
original system of railway construction, which required a uni- 
form level, had not been now exploded, long and uninterrupted 
lines, in that country, would have been impracticable. It is 
now, however, found possible to work railways at inclines equal 
»to those common in many mail-coach roads; and the line between 
Vienna and Trieste is a remarkable instance of the degree of 
incline of which railway communication is susceptible. But the 
majority of the great continental railways with which our coun- 
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trymen are familiar pass through flat countries. France and 
Germany, generally speaking, possess a nearly level surface. 
From Ostend or from Calais, for instance, you may travel to 
Berlin, or even into Poland, almost without encountering an 
appreciable undulation in the soil. We anticipate, therefore, 
that the railway network now in course of weaving in the 
Spanish peninsula will involve a cost far more than proportionate 
to the ordinary cost of continental railways, although labour is 
cheap and timber abundant. 

These railways have, for the most part, been devised by com- 
panies, which have undertaken to construct them on the condi-~ 
tion of receiving certain payments from the State. These 
payments are not in any case designed as equivalents, or even 
approximate equivalents, to the expense of construction ; neither 
has the Spanish Government acted generally on the principle 
of our Indian Government, which has given the shareholders 
of the Indian railways a guarantee of a five per cent. interest. 
The assistance of the Spanish Government is lent apparently in 
four distinct modes. In some cases, the Government has paid 
what is termed a ‘lump sum’ on account of a particular line; 
in some, it promises so much annually to a company; in 
others, it has paid in a given ratio per kilométre; and again, 
in a few instances, it has guaranteed a rate of interest to the 
shareholders. 

The highest mileage subvention granted by the Government 
is at a rate of 444,000 reals per kilométre: this is equivalent to 
about L.6000 per mile; and it applies in the case only of the 
railways traversing the most mountainous districts. In more 
level districts, this subvention falls as low as L.1500 per mile. 
It will be seen at a glance that such a degree of assistance 
would still leave the bulk of the expenditure to be defrayed by 
the companies.—The highest ‘lump sum’ paid to a company 
is 228 millions of reals, and applies in the case of the Manza- 
narés and Granada railway. 

It is, however, a highly satisfactory indication of the confi- 
dence now prevailing in Spain, that several lines of railway are 
in construction, and one or two actually in working without any 
assistance from the State. Of either class, there are eleven thus 
brought into existence wholly by private enterprise. They are 
short lines, exending in all to 240 miles; and of this proportion 
fully 70 miles are now in daily working. 

It is probable that extensive demands will yet be made both 
upon private speculation and upon the Government of tle coun- 
try, to fill the hiatus which every man must anticipate between 
the estimate and the actual expenditure. The State cannot 
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permit these great projects, on which it has entered with so much 
energy, to fail for want of adequate resources ; and yet we venture 
to predict that the present resources are altogether insufficient. 

It is needless for us, in turning to the counterpart of this 
great project of ‘material reform,’ to discuss the question of 
Spanish fortification. But the sum designed for the reconstruc- 
tion of the navy is thus set apart. It is intended to build two 
ships of 100 guns, eight 60-gun frigates, twenty-three corvettes 
of 30 guns, and thirty smaller vessels. At present Spain pos- 
sesses but two ships-of-the-line, eight frigates, five corvettes, and 
nine brigs. Probably, in the course of two more years, the 
Spanish fleet will have been increased to this extent. But it is 
obvious that very many years must elapse before Spain can 
arrive at such authority on the sea as to exert a voice of her 
own inthe maritime councils of Europe. At an intervening 
and less remote period, her policy may perhaps become an object 
of consideration as the auxiliary of France ; and in view of that 
contingency, it must be the duty of this country jealously to 
watch the armaments even of so inconsiderable a naval Power 
as Spain now is. 

Meanwhile, taxation is being stretched to the utmost practi- 
cable limit. It may be doubted whether the people are ina 
situation to bear an annual charge of seventeen or eighteen 
millions sterling. But the increasing expenditure, even at this 
rate of taxation, leaves the revenue considerably in the rear of the 
public charge ; and unless the reform shall begin at that point, 
it cannot be carried out. We can incomparably better afford 
to be taxed at our own present rate of forty-six shillings a-head, 
than the Spaniards to be taxed at their present rate of twenty- 
three shillings. Nor is the Spanish Gentian under any 
urgent necessity of restoring naval and military establishments 
which it has learned so long to do without. But, apart from the 
ageregate return of this taxation in Spain, its scope and prin- 
ciples appear to be of very doubtful expediency. The present 
system of taxation is essentially a modern one: it dates from the 
year 1845; and, although some incidents of an older system yet 
remain, the reconstruction at that period was sweeping enough 
to justify the presumption, that whatever it retained of an older 
system, it retained on the ground of modern expediency, and not 
of conservative tradition. The taxes established by the financial 
system of 1845 are, in one or two instances, peculiar in character 
to Spain. The largest single tax enforced in that country is the 
land-tax. The amount which this property charge yields at this 
day presents a remarkable instance of the growing burdens of the 
country. It now reaches 475,000,000 reals, or some L.4,500,000 
annually, Yet, in 1845, on the introduction of the tax, it was 
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fixed as low as 300,000,000 reals; and so excessive was this 
impost deemed to be at that moment, that the Government were 
compelled in the following year to reduce it to 250,000,000 reals. 
Yet, during the intervening fifteen years, as we have seen, it 
has gradually mounted to nearly double that amount. The 
oppressive character of such a charge may be inferred from the 
computations, which we have before us, of the value of the agri- 
cultural and urban subjects of this tax. Its annual income is 
estimated at considerably less than three millions of reals, or some 
L.27,000,000 sterling. The staple of this income, as would be 
expected in such a country, is rural. Three-fourths of it is repre- 
sented by land and flocks; and the remaining fourth by taxable 
objects in the cities. This territorial tax falls therefore in a ratio 
of about one in six, or of something more than eighteen per cent. ; 
and the burden is obviously intolerable. 

Apart, however, from the monstrosity of the imposition of a 
tax amounting to eighteen per cent. on the produce upon which 
it falls, other circumstances render it peculiarly severe. There 
is no such exemption in favour of poor men as has hitherto pre- 
vailed in the property and income taxes of this country. And 
in consequence of the subdivision of the soil among peasant 
landholders, the poor farmer is himself the person charged with 
the tax (for he is his own landlord), while he has more often no 
superior to expend capital for him on the improvement of his 
land. Two circumstances, therefore, render the position of the 
Spanish farmer, in reference to this tax, peculiarly hard; although 
it may be alleged indeed, as a set-off, that he commonly farms 
his land free of a landlord’s rent. According to the extravagant 
statistics of territorial subdivision which we have already dis- 
puted, the number of farms in Spain is estimated at more than 
three millions; but we may, perhaps, assume the number of 
farmers in possession of their fee-simple to be one million and a 
half; and we believe that the bulk of these farms may be fairly 
estimated at under the value of one hundred reals a-year. It 
appears, indeed, that there are but twelve hundred estates in 
Spain of the value of 10,000 reals, or less than L.100 a-year 
each; and probably the greater number of these fall short of 
20,000 reals, or L.200. 

Thus the Spanish Government appears to be on the verge of 
lapsing into the Oriental barharism of virtually asserting its own 
title to be landholder, and of‘imposing a species of land-revenue 
indifferently upon the noble ont the landowning peasant, upon 
the zemindar and the ryot. It is clear that a tax which operates 
in this direction must at last assail the desire for free ownership 
which is a characteristic of the whole Spanish people; because 
It associates ownership with obligations which render the most 
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cherished prize of the peasant a burden of which he cannot 
acquit himself, without losing what he thinks to carry with it, his 
status and his freedom. It is, in our belief, chiefly among the 
landholding peasantry that whatever republican desires, or desires 
for provincial government, may now exist in Spain are to be 
found. The agriculturists are necessarily much slower than the 
townsmen to benefit by the growth of trade. They are less con- 
tent and more republican, because they are less prosperous. 

There are four other sources of revenue in Spain: the tax on 
articles of consumption ; the tax levied on incomes arising from 
trade and industry; the custom duties; and the State mono- 
polies, such as tobacco, salt, and gunpowder. The former of 
these dates, like the land-tax, from the year 1845; with this dif- 
ference, however, that this territorial charge was then newly 
imposed, whereas the tax in question had long been in vogue in 
Spain, but had been abolished during the regency of Maria 
Christina. The re-imposition of such a tax was a manifest 
reaction from the free-trading principles that Spain had been 
one of the first nations to adopt, at all events in articles of 
home production. No doubt we are not entirely free from the 
imputation of clogging our own productions by State duties: 
indeed, before we could obtain such an exemption we must see 
our way largely to reduce our expenditure. But the Spanish 
taxation of things consumable applies in the most impolitic, 
and even irrational manner. We find that it extends not only 
to wine, vinegar, spirits, and game (in some analogy to our own 
charges), but to meat, fish, coal, and wood. Our own malt-tax 
deters us from criticising an impost on the produce of the vine; 
but here are taxes levied upon articles of the first necessity, and 
upon articles such as by their very nature have a title to go free. 
This tax, too, is rapidly increasing, and far more than in propor- 
tion to the increasing production and consumption of the country. 
In the year after its first imposition, 1846, it yielded 187,000,000 
reals, but in 1859 it had risen to 280,000,000 reals. The pro- 
duce of the tax is divided between municipal and imperial 
exigencies ; for Spain, in spite of her general centralization, still 
leaves much to be effected by local authority, as we have already 
seen in the case of ecclesiastical revenues. 

In this increasing impost the Spaniards clearly have another 
cause of dissatisfaction with their Government. Certainly, it 
would be hard to determine why the objects of taxation, apart 
from the question of the total amount which they togetlier pro- 
duce, should apparently be more directly connected with loyalty 
and popular satisfaction in these days than they were formerly. 
Taxes on meat are now peculiarly obnoxious. Whether mankind 
in past ages were wont to be more graminivorous than they are 
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now, there is no historian to relate. But eating and drinking do 
certainly appear to enter more largely into human happiness and 
public policy than they did formerly. In old countries, with dense 
and increasing populations, such as our own, the fact is in part, 
if not wholly, to be explained by the corresponding increase in 
the task of providing for an inevitably increasing consumption. 
But this is hardly a consideration applicable to such a population 
as the Spanish, who possess also an area and a fertility of soil 
naturally capable, as we have said, of supporting fully four times 
its present amount. 

This tax, however, on consumable articles of domestic produce 
would seem light, even in its present amount, in comparison with 
our own; for it does not yield more than two-thirds of the gross 
receipts of our malt-tax. But what renders such a comparison in- 
applicable, is not simply the broad difference between a prosper- 
ous and a poor country, but the fact that our own corresponding 
taxation is in a great measure fixed and limited. Farmers and 
brewers in this country can estimate the malt-tax five years hence 
with tolerable certainty; but no vine-grower in Spain can even 
assume in 1861 what the wine-tax in 1862 will amount to. There 
is, therefore, in this kind of taxation of home products, not only a 
levying of imposts upon articles which it is most politic to set free, 
but an active tendency to indispose the Spanish people to en- 
counter their proper burdens. 

We shall say little of the custom duties, in which foreign 
treaties and foreign relations have in great degree restrained the 
Government from frequent alterations in their tariff. This 
revenue is increasing only under the just influence of increasing 
trade. But its total amount even now is but about 220,000,000 
reals, or something over L.2,000,000 sterling. ‘The Spanish 
custom duties are certainly not exorbitant; but the apparent 
insignificance of the custom revenue is to be accounted for 
chiefly by two other considerations. In the first place, the pro- 
visions against smuggling are very inefficient ; and in the second, 
the Spanish trade is more valuable to foreign countries for the 
produce which they obtain than for that which they export. 
Wine, cattle, sheep, and even the produce of certain mines in 
Asturias and Gallicia, are largely exported. But Spain is a 
country naturally so fertile, that, with the exception of what she 
receives from her own colonies, she can usually produce the 
fruits of the earth more cheaply than other nations can import 
them into her; and our own cotton manufactories are in great 
degree forestalled by those of Catalonia. 

The amazing increase which, if we are to believe implicitly in 
official figures, has taken place during the last ten years in the 
external trade of the country, is more than sufficient to explain 
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the simultaneous increase in the revenue of the customs, eyen 
consistently with a reduction meanwhile in the tariff. Between 
the years 1850 and 1860, the Spanish foreign trade more than 
doubled. In the former year, we find the exports and imports 
together yielding about 1,200,000,000 reals; in the latter, we 
see them amounting to 2,700,000,000 reals. These figures repre- 
sent an increase which the foreign trade of no other country 
meanwhile exhibits; and, assuming that they are generally to 
be trusted, they may be fairly taken as an indication that Spain 
is likely to re-assert her former commercial rivalry with the 
leading maritime states of the world. 

Stamp duties, the services and monopolies of the State, on the 
one hand, and the charge levied on commerce and industry in 
the towns on the other, together make up the remainder of the 
Spanish revenue. The former now reaches 480,000,000 reals ; 
the latter, about 90,000,000. <A slight analysis of these taxes 
affords a further view into the productive activity of the nation 
at this day. The tobacco revenue, for instance, has increased 
from 170,000,000 to 270,000,000 reals during the ten years to 
which we last referred; nor has the tax, to the best of our 
knowledge, been meanwhile augmented in ratio. So the miscel- 
laneous revenue has, in the same time, increased from 18,000,000 
to 40,000,000 reals. But, as in Germany, among the subjects 
of increasing revenue falling within this category, lotteries have 
a place. The revenue which they yield is increasing at least 
equally fast with the revenue arising from other imposts. 

Such is the public income of Spain; and thus the State is 
drawing a revenue of L.18,000,000 sterling towards the dis- 
charge of an expenditure exceeding L.20,000,000,—both revenue 
and expenditure fast increasing. And, since Spain has chosen 
to be both a naval and a military power, there can be no doubt 
that her expenditure will prove to be a perpetually increasing 
one. Five years ago, the Spanish army did not exceed 80,000 
men; now, it amounts to nearly double that number. The 
country has now a remarkable opportunity for the restoration of 
her lost financial credit. But, unhappily, the Government ap- 
pears to be as reckless through its good prospects as the Austrian 
Government is through its despair. On much of the public 
debt of Spain no interest is now paid, and the debt itself is an- 
nually increasing. The credit even of the most prosperous coun- 
try cannot be restored in such circumstances as these. 

It is a distinctive characteristic of commercial transactions in 
Spain, that they are principally conducted by joint-stock com- 
panies. To whatever branch of industry or speculation we 
turn, we find the same indisposition or inability of individuals 
singly to carry on great trading enterprises. We say ‘indisposi- 
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tion or inability,’ for it may be one or the other: either indivi- 
duals have not the requisite capital for large enterprises, or they 
have not yet the political sine to embark their all in single 
transactions. We take it that this trait presents the measure of 
the wealth and confidence which a country possesses. Great 
Britain is less addicted to companies than France, as France, 
again, is less addicted to them than Spain. Here we find pri- 
vate firms conducting the largest banking houses, and even a 
single individual, such as Mr Brassey, here and there working a 
railway fifty miles in length. The larger railways (if we except 
the experimental great ship) appear to be the only transactions 
too large for individual capital and confidence to sustain. We 
believe that there is no example in this country of a joint-stock 
company of cotton manufacturers. But in Spain there is hardly 
a cotton manufactory of importance that is not conducted by a 
joint-stock company. This fact applies not simply to the cotton 
manufactories of Barcelona, but to the silk manufactories, too, of 
Valencia, Seville, and Madrid. 

The joint-stock system, thus made applicable to manufactories, 
of course extends to banks, railways, and to companies of credit, 
which are legitimate subjects of joint-stock enterprise. Spain 
has imported the latter institutions from France. She has 
already a company of ‘Crédit Mobilier Espagnol,’ a company of 
‘Crédit Mobilier Barcelonais,’ a company of ‘ Crédit Valencien,’ 
and several others of the same character, some provincial and 
some imperial. It is estimated that the aggregate nominal 
capital of these societies of credit amounts to about L.15,000,000 
sterling. Within the last few years the largest of the existing 
banks have been established, such as those of Saragossa, Valla- 
dolid, Cadiz, and Barcelona. Meanwhile, a corresponding move- 
ment has taken place in the enterprises of fire and life assurance, 
—Spain having now 17 companies concerned in these objects. 
Figures relative to the total capital of these and other such 
establishments are before us; but they are evidently incomplete, 
inaccurate, and even contradictory. 

Spain is still greatly restricted in commercial enterprise by 
two leading cireumstances: the still exorbitant tariff which it 
imposes ; and the indisposition of the better classes in most pro- 
vinces to engage in trade. The Catalonians, the Valencians, 
and the Gallicians, are the only really enterprising nations of the 
country. The former, it is well known, are the cotton manu- 
facturers of Spain; and the high duties still imposed on Lanca- 
shire produce, are dictated by the same protective illusion with 
that which we have just seen dissipated in France. But the 
higher the duty, the more remunerative the smuggling; and 
Spain is of all countries the least adapted to restrain illicit trad- 
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ing. It is commonly believed that, independently of professed 
importations from Liverpool, Spaniards annually buy, as Bar- 
celonese cotton goods, three times the manufacture of all Cata- 
lonia. A similar impolicy of the State restrains the cloth and 
silk manufacture, though Spanish wool is the finest in Europe, 
and the indigenous silk crops are very large. The long cloth 
cloak which almost every Spaniard wears more often comes from 
Yorkshire than from his own manufactories, and much silk is 
imported from Italy and elsewhere. It must be remembered, 
however, that these Spanish manufactures are yearly sharing the 
general improvement; but they are too much restricted by bad 
laws to advance pari passu with other objects of industry. 
Public attention has lately been called to the colonial empire 
of Spain by two circumstances, neither of which do credit to her 
Government. We allude to her reacquisition of one-half of St 
Domingo, and to the increasing encouragement she has given in 
Cuba to the slave trade, which she had contracted with ourselves 
and with other countries to abolish. No one now believes for a 
moment that the Spanish Dominicans recalled the Spanish 
authority by their own deliberate act. There was, no doubt, a 
party in Domingo for the restoration of the Spanish Bourbons, 
as there is at this moment even a party in Calabria for the 
restoration of the Angévine branch of the same House. But 
whether that party even acted spontaneously in the movement 
which they made for this object, or whether they were the paid 
emissaries of the viceregal government at Havannah, is by no 
means clear. What, however, is now morally certain is, that 
they represented the views of an insignificant minority. And 
it is equally clear that the Cuban Government were convinced 
of it; for they at once despatched a considerable military force, 
the commander of which, on effecting a landing, immediately 
established’a military despotism. It is hardly less certain that 
the authorities at Havannah would not have ventured on a 
course which might have brought the Court of Madrid into 
collision with other Governments, without instructions from their 
superiors; and there can be no doubt that such instructions, if 
sent to Havannah at all, must have anticipated the alleged 
popular revolution in St Domingo itself; for the interval between 
the revolution and the landing of the troops did not admit of a 
reference to Madrid. We look, therefore, upon the acquisition 
of Spanish Domingo as sheer filibustering, such as the Spaniards 
themselves have long been deprecating at the hands of the 
Americans. It is needless to multiply arguments where the pre- 
sumption is already strong; but it would seem that the issue of 
the Moroccan war gave the Spaniards the requisite courage, and 
that the American civil war gave them the opportunity. The 
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three other Powers chiefly interested in this question are Great 
Britain, France, and the States of North America. But the 
latter are otherwise engaged; France is disinclined to resent an 
acquisition that offers to her a pretext for the seizure of the other 
half of the island, which she before possessed and colonized, 
as Spain colonized the half which she has now reacquired; and 
the British Government is probably unwilling to interfere alone 
between the Spaniards ok the Dominicans, whom, on a fair 
ground of non-intervention, to which international law is growing 
more and more attached, she leaves to settle their own disputes, 
however convinced that the weaker party must go to the wall. 

The sufferance of this country, however, yet depends on the 
fulfilment by the Spanish Government of the pledge which they 
have given, that they will not introduce slavery into St Domingo. 
In support of this pledge, they have advanced the plausible but 
callous argument, that the extent of free labour at the com- 
mand of planters renders such a course unnecessary. Otherwise, 
the pledge would be worth no more than the treaty which they 
are openly violating in Cuba. But it is not in Cuba alone that 
the Spanish Government maintains slavery. There, indeed, 
they have a population of 373,000 black slaves, or one-third of 
the whole population of that island, which does not exceed 
1,100,000 in all, white and black, slave and free. But in Porto 
Rico also there are not less than 50,000 slaves ; and we know of 
no reason for their inutility in St Domingo that is not equally 
applicable to Porto Rico. 

It is as remarkable as it is deplorable, that a country which 
certainly cherishes the principle of political liberty at home, 
should exhibit the bigotry and intolerance, in matters of religion, 
that have provoked so strong and so just a condemnation in our 
own Parliament. It is a striking example, on a broad view, of 
the remaining influence of the Papacy, that the country in which 
all Church property is being fast alienated, is the country in which 
the most intolerant principles still prevail, and in which alone, of 
all the states of Europe, they who do not conform to the Esta- 
blished faith are liable to be denied the right of Christian 
burial. Between the increasing numbers of foreigners whom 
the increasing trade of the country is attracting to its shores, and 
the zealous exertions of Protestant societies (which, however, the 
priesthood, through the Government, is doing its utmost to 
repress), the number either of Spanish converts or of foreign re- 
sidents, professing another form of Christianity, is gradually but 
surely augmenting. But it appears to be almost as hard to 
extort from the Spanish Government the slightest concessions 
in favour of Protestant worship or Protestant interment, as it 
would be to prevail upon them to relinquish slavery in Cuba or 
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Porto Rico. We trust that the exertions of the British Govern- 
ment will be directed to this object until they shall have attained 
it. The illiberality of Spain towards the country which relieved 
her from French military rule, is, after the system of slavery 
which she has re-established, the greatest blot upon her civili- 
sation. 

There is no other country with which we have been at once in 
longer rivalry by sea and in more active alliance by land. From 
the beginning of this century almost so far back as into the Middle 
Ages, we find the record of perpetual reactions from peace into 
maritime war. Two leading causes of this state of things, as ap- 
plying to two different ages, may readily be assigned. ‘There was 
long between this country and Spain a great rivalry in the carry- 
ing trade; for though we did not carry for other nations in the 
same proportion, we at least aspired to carry for ourselves. There 
was a rivalry in colonization, though the Spanish colonization 
preceded our own; there was a rivalry, too, in pretension to mari- 
time dominion ; the papal concession of the Atlantic within cer- 
tain latitudes to Spain may be taken as an example of the one, 
and Selden’s Mare Clausum as an instance of the other. Mari- 
time war was but the exponent of such commercial and political 
relations. Even the marriage of Philip and Mary was but a 
preliminary to the designed subjugation of this country to Spain. 
And yet a generation further back, the alliance concerted by the 
Emperor Charles V., when he visited England, had simply for 
its aim to tie the hands of Henry VIIL., while he pursued his 
policy against Francis I. So long as Spain continued a great or 
even an independent Power, so long she waged war, as became 
such a state, upon grounds of her own choice. But when Spain 
contracted that famous marriage which the transcendental fiction 
of the courtiers of Versailles designated as the abolition of the 
Pyrenees, her maritime policy became very much the maritime 
policy of France. We need not pursue the motives of France in 
her maritime wars with this country; but, from the peace of the 
Pyrenees until after the battle of Trafalgar, Spain appeared 
against us in arms much more as the unwilling ally of France 
than as our own predetermined enemy. Indeed, the conduct of 
Dumanoir to the Spaniards after Trafalgar had been fought, was 
but the unrestrained exhibition of the feelings of the French for 
the ally whom they had dragged as their ignominious contri- 
butory into so many wars. 

Hence we assume that the sentiment of hostility to Great 
Britain, as well as the principle of alliance with France, were 
dying out in Spain even before the commencement of that final 
struggle which annihilated her naval power. When, therefore, 
only two years after the battle of Trafalgar, her nominal ally 
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crossed the Pyrenees as her undisguised enemy and oppressor, 
the reaction of alliances which threw Spain into the arms of 
England was but the completion of a change for which events 
had long been preparing the way. Thus far we trace three 
distinct eras of Spanish external history: a period of independ- 
ence, in which Spain waged war indifferently against France and 
England ; a period in which Spain warred against England as the 
auxiliary of France; and a period in which she warred against 
France as the ally of England. We pass over, as almost with- 
out significance, both the reign of Ferdinand VII. and the civil 
war which succeeded it. They both presented abnormal and 
necessarily transient conditions. The one attempted to establish 
a state of government in violation of the first principles of the 
age; and the other existed simply so long as the chances of war 
gave the mastery to neither party in the contest. 

But the foreign policy which is at this day identified with the 
name of Marshal §Donnell is certainly entitled to this distinc- 
tion—that it aims to render Spain at once independent in its 
external relations and prosperous at home. This independence 
in foreign policy has been nearly unknown to Spain since the age 
of Philip 1I.; and even that latest period of Spanish authority 
abroad was an age of poverty and tyranny at home. The pre- 
sent policy of the rulers of Spain carries with it, therefore, the 
originality of possessing no antecedent in the history even of the 
last two centuries and a half. In what degree the name of the 
Duke of Tetuan ought to be associated with the great changes 
that are now going on, it seems impossible to determine ; but he 
is certainly the master-mind of the country as well as the real 
chief of the Government; and such a combination of official and 
intellectual authority seems to justify the identification of his 
name with much that has happened during his administration. 
But be the real authors of these various movements who they 
may, a fixed resolution has been arrived at, and steadily pursued, 
to place the country in such a position as to render it no more 
amenable to the undue influence of France than of England. 
An impression has certainly been current, that the O'Donnell 
Ministry has acted under French dictation in its present vigorous 
exertions to rebuild a navy. But when we look to the interior 
of the country itself, and perceive the direction of a correspond- 
Ing energy to its military defence, more especially in the develop- 
ment of the modern system of fortification, we can but conclude 
that, if the Spanish Government aim to resume their old autho- 
ity at sea, they are equally resolved that the French shall not 
recross the Pyrenees. 

The reappearance of Spain as a military power is, as we have 
said, of much less significance to Europe than her reappearance 
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as a naval one. No military organization of which she is suscep- 
tible can ever (without a navy) render her arms important other- 
wise than as defensive weapons, or as allies in some general 
crusade that Germany and Italy might enter upon with the view 
of repressing encroachments which we will not anticipate. But, 
open as she is to several seas, her naval position in Europe is by 
nature fully equal to that of Great Britain. A state in possession 
of a steam-fleet at Cadiz and at Ferrol, at Carthagena and at 
Barcelona, must possess an extensive command at once over the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean ; and, distant as the day may be, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the contingency of its occurrence. 

The Spanish alliance ought henceforth to be quite as much 
within our reach as within the reach of the French Government. 
France has done Spain much more injury than England has done 
her; and England has scarcely greater interests than France in 
opposition to those of Spain. It is true we destroyed her navy, 
and we acknowledged the independence of the colonies that she 
was endeavouring to subjugate anew. But the loss of her fleet 
was the result of her own declarations of war against ourselves; 
and her colonies in South America had freed themselves by their 
own act. It was France which led her into her maritime dis- 
asters, and France which afterwards trampled out that domestic 
independence that it was our military credit to re-establish. Nor 
is it apposite to argue from past experience to future probabilities, 
if we correctly assume that the Spanish Government is resolved 
by fortifications, as well as mountains, to keep out the arms, and 
therefore, by implication, the undue influence oy France. 

The French Directory defeated Pitt in policy, though Pitt 
afterwards defeated at once the French Directory, its successors, 
and its allies in arms. He lost and France acquired the alliance 
of all other maritime powers. It must henceforward be our care 
that we are not compelled to atone for such diplomatic disasters 
again, by the success of our military and naval administration, 
and by the glory of our military and naval arms. The maritime 
Powers of continental Europe bid fair to be relatively as power- 
ful, some five or ten years hence, as they were when the French 
revolutionary war began. It is now one of the most important 
problems of our foreign policy, in anticipation (possibly it may 
be in prevention) of that rupture between Great Britain and 
France which yearly increasing numbers hold to be some day 
inevitable, to detach from the Continent the elements of a mari 
time confederacy for ourselves. Russia, anti-Turkish and gene- 
rally aggressive, is more likely, in several respects, to fall into a 
French than into a British alliance; but Spain has obviously to 
choose between an ally that would again degrade her into an 
auxiliary, and an ally that wishes to see her independent. The 
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ratio of our jealousy of Spain is proportioned, not to her arma- 
ments, but to her dependence upon a third Power. 


While we have been writing, the condition of another Spain 
has become a European question. The Cabinets of London, 
Paris, and Madrid, have resolved upon an expedition to the 
coast of Mexico, in order to redress the grievances of which the 
three governments have had cause to complain. There will 
be few to question the justice of such an expedition, so far, at 
least, as France and Great Britain are concerned. But Spain 
stands in the invidious predicament of having been more or less 
an accomplice in the policy for which she is quite as eager to 
chastise the Mexicans, as either the British or the French 
Government. Our own grievances against Mexico may be 
ranged into two cardinal divisions. We claim the payment of 
interest, which has been in arrear during the last seven years, on 
a three per cent. loan of more than L.10,000,000 sterling ; and 
we demand indemnities for the past maltreatment of our country- 
men, and provision for their future safety. The Government of 
the country robbed our bondholders of the money they had 
entrusted to the British Legation; and alienated from their 
benefit the share of the custom revenue which they had hypo- 
thecated to them as a mortgage for the payment of their divi- 
dends. Here arose a clear case of dishonesty and spoliation. 
The Mexican government, moreover, afforded no protection to 
British subjects, who have been plundered and murdered by the 
inhabitants of the country, possibly with the tacit acquiescence 
of the Mexican government itself; and we are at liberty to 
contend, that every foreign government shall be responsible for 
the misconduct of its citizens towards subjects of the British 
crown. 

The Spanish Government, so far as the personal insecurity of 
its own subjects trading in Mexico is concerned, has no doubt a 
similar grievance ; although Spain may reciprocally be a country 
not very safe for Mexicans. But when we pass to financial 
transactions between Spain and Mexico, we find the former 
State quite as ready to repudiate her obligations as the latter. 
The Spanish debt to our own country, for example, may be 
divided into three classes. There is, first, the debt on which a 
diminished rate of interest has been paid; secondly, there is that 
which has been thrown into what has been termed a ‘deferred,’ or 
‘passive’ stock, and pays (like our own Mexican loan) no interest 
whatever; and, thirdly, there is the stock which Spain has 
openly repudiated. The latter class is represented by a fictitious 
description of property known as ‘ Spanish Certificates.’ These 
are certificates issued, not by the Spanish Government, but by 
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the committee of Spanish bondholders in London, in nominal 
representation of a debt ignored by the borrowing Government, 
which has made as much default as Mexico herself. 

When we view these circumstances in relation to the eager- 
ness exhibited by the Court of Madrid to despatch an indepen- 
dent expedition from Cuba against Vera Cruz and Tampico, and 
to its recent seizure of San Domingo, we may fairly anticipate 
that a fresh territorial annexation will be attempted under cover 
of an indignation which it ill becomes the Spanish Government 
to assume. Whether the Mexicans would again recognise in 
name the sovereignity of the House of Bourbon, we have no 
means of forming an opinion, beyond the practical revolt against 
authority which marks the conduct of the whole people. To 
overrun Mexico would be very different from overrunning San 
Domingo, and would, we believe, be impossible. So rich and 
extensive a country could not be transferred from independence 
into subordination to another power, without involving a Euro- 
pean question. We may be at ease, therefore, in regard to a 
surreptitious resumption of Spanish sovereignty in Mexico; but 
the conduct of the Spanish Government in this question, as well 
as in reference to Morocco and San Domingo, serves to imply, 
that in addition to its desire for domestic prosperity, it is haunted 
again by the phantasmagoria of its ancient conquests, and aspires, 
at some day, to restore the dominion that was once known as 
Spain and the Indies, 
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AmoncstT all the elements that have mixed and worked together 
to quicken and kindle the ancient British and Anglo-Saxon into 
the present English race, nothing is more remarkable than the 
influence of the Norsemen. They come into the world at a time 
when the old races are fast decaying, for they have reached their 
dark ages, The storehouses of rude strength are opened up in the 
North, and nature goes back to the primal elements for a fresh 
vigour that shall vitalize the world. A new race is wanted, who 
have had hardship for their teacher, and whose thews and sinews 
have been developed to wrestle with difficulty,—a race that shall 
conquer such rough facts as the Greeks have shunned, and be- 
come the world’s greatest workers ; a race of builders as well as 
battlers, who can plant as well as plunder, colonize as well as 
conquer, and triumph where the Romans failed; a race that 
shall start up into Protestant attitude in the presence of all 
oppression and wrong, and live and breathe only under such 
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national laws as give room for evolving the noblest nature of the 
individual. It was from the cold and stormy north that the 
Creator called forth the kindling energy of a robuster race, 
These Norsemen came to infuse their Scandinavian blood into 
our veins, tingling with electric fire, such as the fiercest glow of 
the East can never match. They were the ocean-born children 
of Liberty ; and to this day, in whatever race the Norse influence 
works, in whatever blood it quickens, that race will be found true 
to the ancient mother, fighting for liberty still. ‘The Norsemen 
were born Protestants—haters of the Romish Church—hated it 
almost as soon as they heard of it. They were known to us in 
our boyhood as the *‘ Bloody Danes,’ ever since they were so 
painted by the Anglo-Saxon monks who saw their terrible war- 
ships hovering round the shores, and their faces gleaming in the 
red light of burning monasteries. This Norse power, then, after 
innumerable endeavours to open the doors which were held and 
defended against it with desperate tenacity, passed into the English 
race, with its indomitable pluck, its enduring hardihood, and all 
its hunger for enterprise, lust of danger, and longing for new 
fields of action. It did the same with the Lowland Scotch. 
And we look upon this Norse Conquest as one of the great 
wedding influences of the two peoples. It ranges us on the same 
side of the world in politics and religion ; it gives us the same 
delight in the sea, and brotherhood in battling ; gives us a mutual 
feeling so strong that it fuses us into one. The Celtic race in 
Ireland fought strenuously to resist the infusion of Norse influ- 
ence, and were more successful in their efforts to keep it out. 
The older brother, already and for long in possession of the land, 
and priding himself on his direct lineage, looked with dark sus- 
picion on this younger, ruddy, blue-eyed, and fair-haired fellow, 
who had been to sea, and who came with courage and daring 
to set his sea-king’s throne high over all the thrones of the 
earth. The Norsemen who came to stir the plodding Anglo- 
Saxon, and make him lift up his brow in the light of a new dawn, 
and quicken his footsteps in the onward march of national life, 
was utterly rejected by the Celt; rejected with all his might in 
battle, and by his strongest predilections of race. The Norse 
spirit swam to the shores of Ireland, was continually driven to 
sea again, but effected a landing in England and Scotland. 
There was no such wide difference betwixt the Anglo-Saxons 
and the Irish before the Norse blood got into the British race. 
The Anglo-Saxons were over-ridden by the Romish Church, 
and the people were degenerating in the stifling shadow that 
crept over them, in place of the pure light that shone when 
Christ was born. These men asserted in their life and looks, 
their thoughts and deeds, that great principle which was atfter- 
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wards identified with the name of Luther. They maintained the 
right of private judgment in religion, and the right of repre- 
sentation in government; and whereas the Celtic affection is 
most successfully appealed to in fighting for a person, the Norse 
ambition is to fight for a principle. This illustration alone is 
sufficient to show how far the Norse influence must have differ- 
entiated the Anglo-Saxon in England from the Celtic race as 
found in Ireland. 

We derive from the Norsemen many of those characteristics 
which we now call ‘so English.’ Our love of the sea; our apti- 
tude for self-government; the large, clear sincerity of men 
who have been accustomed to look stern realities full in the face ; 
the open-air freshness of look, flesh-and-blood warmth of grip ; 
the frankness and simplicity as of sailors ; and a resolute earnest- 
ness of being and doing,—were all traits of our Scandinavian 
ancestors. There was a heartiness in the Norse nature, a 
breadth in the Norse imagination, which out-distance anything 
we can find in the Celt. In giving honour, let us also do justice. 
Our Irish friends have so often done injustice to the inoftensive 
Anglo-Saxons, so much have they nursed a mistaken feel- 
ing of hatred, that the term ‘Saxon’ has become a sufficient 
mark for the wormwood bitterness of their blackest blood. It is 
the Norsemen they mean. It was the Norsemen who were 
their born enemies and natural antagonists. It was the Norse- 
men and Anglo-Normans who so often attempted the conquest of 
Ireland. We are not aware that history makes mention of more 
than one national raid under an Anglo-Saxon king, and that is 
apocryphal. But the poor ‘ Saxon’ has had to suffer in the Irish 
imagination for all that the Norsemen and the Normans have done. 

It was the Norsemen who first ravaged the shores of Ireland 
in their many Viking expeditions. In the middle of the ninth 
century, a king of Norway, proud and fierce, had made himself 
master of half Ireland. From that time the spirit of the country 
was kept continually insurgent against the Norsemen. And 
yet to this day it is the name of the peaceable, home-loving 
Saxon that erects the porcupine feeling at a thousand points. 

The Irish race appears to us to lack many elements of that new 
foree which the Norsemen came to supply,—that tempering in- 
fluence and balancing power which sets an Englishman more 
firmly on his feet, gives him a good grip of the bridle-hand over 
the horse-power within him, and strength to keep the caloric of 
temperament shut up at will in a granite calm. One would 
think that there was also a defect in the Irish mind which incapa- 
citates it for taking a real possession of the present, and working 
out of the present a better future. It puts the future first, when 
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in the hopeful mood, and whilst trying to climb up into its lofty 
and spreading shelter to make its nest there, it will carelessly 
trample down all those lowly and quiet undergrowths about its 
feet, those compensations of the present which might fill the 
heart with comforting thoughts, and life with some sweet satis- 
faction and peace of possession. Or, if in the mournful mood, it 
invariably turns to the past, when, according to the natural order 
of things, it should be looking to a cheerier and brighter future. 
It turns to some far past, and its poets sing of the bygone days, 
as though they belonged to a race which has a splendid past, but 
a hopeless future. Their true possessions appear to remain in a 
far-off land that lies near the dawn, and is only visible in all its 
glory when looked at across a sea of tears. They turn to the 
proud old houses, and the great old times; their chiefs of long 
and lofty line, and all the fields of victory they ‘thrill to name, 
whose memories are the stars that light long nights of shame.’ 
And while the colours of dawn bloom in the distance, and the 
glowing reflection flushes their faces, the shadow of sorrow 
lengthens and darkens, as though all the visionary splendour was 
only that of a setting sun going down for ever. And the voice 
of the singer has a sound of tears, and is sad as a wind that 
wails in a graveyard at night over the desolate dead. In the 
midst of the bleakest and most shivering present, they will turn 
to warm the chilled heart at the glory of their golden time, and 
find warmth and solace in the pictures of their poetry. 

While the Ireland of the present may be all dark, as the 
wings of the famine. fiend overshadow it, and pestilence breathes 
in the face of the people till they turn blue and ghastly, and the 
land is a wilderness of graves, and only the last groan of breaking 
hearts, or the wild cry of rebel men, startles the more horrible 
stillness of despair,—they will fly to some realm of fancy, or region 
of whisky-world, and find a land where they can walk entranced 
in the light of a sun that shines on lustrous fields of harvest 
gold, and ruddy fruits that come up out of the earth without 
planting, because the clime is so balmy ; and the princes have 
a loving, noble aspect, the people are radiant with a happy 
look, plenty reigns, and content rejoices, because the time is so 
blessed. Poor Mangan’s vision of the past was undoubtedly seen 
in whisky-world. But Irish poetry has more authentic, if not 
less amazing, reports of a splendid past. In ‘ Prince Aldfrid’s 
Itinerary through Ireland, a poem still extant in the Irish lan- 
guage, and attributed to Prince Aldfrid, afterwards king of the 
Northumbrian Saxons, we have a glowing account of Ireland in 
the seventh century. Unless we look upon the Prince merely 
as a ‘finder, in the sense of the Medizevals, who called the poet 
by that name, it must have been a wonderful time of day indeed 
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In all this turning back to the past, we are continually reminded 
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for Ireland, and we cannot marvel that it should yet dazzle the 
native imagination. He tells us that he ‘travelled its fruitful 
provinces round,’ and he found plenty of gold and silver, food in 
abundance, apparel in plenty. He found God's people rich in 
pity. 
‘I also found in Armagh, the splendid, 
Meekness, wisdom, and prudence blended.’ 


What a different version Irish representatives give now-a-days ! 


‘I found the good lay monks and brothers 
Ever beseeching help for others, 
And in their keeping the holy word 
Pure as it came from Jesus the Lord. 
I found in Munster unfettered of any, 
Kings and queens, and poets a-many.’ 


This will, perhaps, account for the numbers that claim royal 
descent, still ‘unfettered of any’ misgivings in making their 
claim, or scruples in putting it forward. 

‘TI found strict morals in age and youth, 
I found historians recording truth.’ 


Can testimony to national veracity go further, or say more? 
The writer could not have known what force that statement 
would acquire for us. But, as though he had a fear lest he 
might not be believed in after times, he tells us that he did 
find all these things ‘I have written sooth,’ 

Another bard gives us a pleasant picture of Ireland in the 
past. How much of its light-heartedness, happy health, and 
generous nationality, comes from the heart of its translator, Mr 
Ferguson, and how much may be found in the original Irish, we 
know not; but it is as richly stored with delightfulness as a 
breast full of milk for a babe, gracious and satisfying as Spen- 
¢:. s description of § Charity :’>— 

‘A plenteous place is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 
Where the wholesome fruit is bursting from the yellow barley ear ; 
There is honey in the trees where her misty vales expand, 
And her forest paths in summer are by falling waters fanned ; 
There is dew at high noontide there, and springs in the yellow sand, 
On the fair hills of holy Ireland. 


‘Large and profitable are the stacks upon the ground ; 

The butter and the cream do wond’rously abound ; 

The cresses on the water and the sorrels are at hand, 

And the cuckoo’s calling daily his note of music bland, 

And the bold thrush sings so bravely his song i’ the forests grand, 
On the fair hills of holy Ireland.’ 
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of a race that has seen better days. There is a total want of 
the fine old Norse spirit of self-reliance, and of making the best 
possible of the present. On the contrary, among the Irish bards 
we find a wild wailing set up continually for the expected Deli- 
verer who is to come and restore this golden time. Ireland is 
sleeping, and her people are dreaming, with all things in a 
general state of pause, awaiting for the coming-to of Cathaleen 
Ni Houlahan. Or Ireland is cowering underground, 
‘Neath the sod lying low, 

Expecting King James with the crown on his brow.’ 
Ireland is mostly represented allegorically. The poet often 
wanders abroad in the purple of dawn, the gold of evening, or 
green of the day, and he sees in splendid vision a maiden 
wondrously fair, meek as a vestal, yet grand as a queen. [ler 
eyes are as the stars of heaven, her teeth are smiling pearls, her 
gold tresses are ringleted and reaching to the knee; but never 
mortal kissed the lily hand, never did mortal brow rest on the 
beautiful bosom. This is Ireland, as she sits, perhaps, on the 
sea-shore, looking wistfully with her wide blue eyes to sce if her 
Deliverer is coming over the sea to free her where she is bound, 
like another Andromeda, mourning melodiously. 

One of these bards sings :— 
‘We love the antique and the olden, 
We gladly glance back to the golden 
And valourful times of our sages and heroes, 
But those shall no more be beholden.’ 


His conclusion is, indeed, a settler, and startingly literal :— 
‘The armies of Britain wield ample 
Resources to vanquish and trample ; 
Charles Stuart’s o’erthrow, should he venture o’er hither, 
Will be dreadful beyond all example.’ 


One of the most familiar of Irish legends relates that a troop of 
O’Neill’s horse lies in magic sleep in a cave under a hill. There 
they only wait to have the spell broken by courage, in order that 
they may rise to help their country, and overthrow her oppres- 
sors. The legend tells us how one man wandered into the cave, 
and saw the men lying beside their horses, bridle in one hand, 
and broadsword in the other. One of the troopers raised his head, 
and asked, ‘Is the time come?’ The man was too frightened to 
reply; and so the soldier, receiving no answer, fell once more 
into the charmed slumber. 

Nearly twenty years ago, there arose in Ireland a band of 
young men, passionate lovers of their country, and zealous 
guardians of her proudest traditions. They conceived the idea 
of awakening this deliverer, who should stretch forth his hand 
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and take the sword they would forge ready for his clutch. They 
would breathe a new breath of life into Ireland. ‘Ireland for 
the Irish’ was the motto on their banner. Around this banner 
thronged eager spirits, burning high with hope and ardour, who 
set about fighting the battle of nationality by press and pen, 
picture and speech, with all the fervour of those three hundred 
Spartans who sold their lives so dearly in the red pass of Ther- 
mopyle. Among them was the usual mixture of human dross, 
but there was also immortal metal. They strove to put a new 
soul into the great body of the people through the opening eyes, 
the listening ears, or, if need were, the tingling finger-tips that 
clasped the sword-hilt, and in every way inspire them to lift up 
the bended brow, and walk erect, straight through some gate 
of glory into their new kingdom of liberty and light. Some 
hearts were broken, some lives were wasted, many waves of 
strength dashed on the wrong shore, failed and fell back worn 
out and weary. For one thing, they sought what is known in 
Scotland as the ‘Good Man’s Croft, or the ‘ Devil’s Acre.’ 
This is that portion of a farm or estate which will never repay 
the cost of cultivation. Yet it appears to be satanically endowed 
with power to tempt the unlucky victim into a wilful deter- 
mination of conquering its stubbornness, until he wastes his time, 
money, strength, life, and will spend all the profit yielded by the 
rest of the land in this mad endeavour to overcome natural 
sterility. Repeal of the Union’ was the ‘Good Man’s Croft’ or 
‘Devil’s Acre’ of these young, enthusiastic, and wilful Irishmen. 

Thomas Davis was the great man of the Young Ireland party. 

His name is one not often heard in England. It finds no 
record in Scotland, to judge by the new ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, in which no mention of him can be found. Even 
Ireland does not yet know what a true lover and faithful son 
she lost in him. Ten years ago a complete edition of the 
works of Thomas Davis was proposed by Mr Duffy, a publisher, 
of whom his country should be proud; but it was never called for, 
and has not been issued. Yet the name of Thomas Davis is 
one never to be forgotten when ballad poetry is spoken of, no 
matter in what country. And it is a name for Ireland to 
cherish in her heart of hearts. Countries as well as writers 
often do not know when they have produced their best. We 
hold that Ireland, the nation of many sorrows, suffered one of 
her greatest bereavements when she lost him. The reader may 
recollect, in a note of Lord Jeftrey to Mrs Empson, to be found 
in Lord Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey, that the critic says he has 

Just read, 

‘A very interesting little volume of “Irish Ballad Poetry,” pub- 
lished by that poor Duffy of the Nation, who died so prematurely the 
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other day. There are some most pathetic and many spirited pieces 
y Pp y pieces, 
and all, with scarcely an exception, so entirely national. Do get the 
book and read it. Iam most struck with “ Soggarth Aroon,” and a 
long, racy, authentic sounding dirge for the Tyrconnel Princes. But 
you had better begin with the “Irish Emigrant” and the ‘ Girl of 
Loch Dan,” which will break you in more gently to the wilder and 
’ y gonely 
more impassioned parts.’ 


The ‘poor Duffy of the Nation’ should have been written 
Thomas Davis. Davis was pre-eminent amongst his fellows for 
his large-heartedness, his capacity for work, his loveableness, his 
chivalry, invincible as that of the knights of old. He was one 
of those gallant spirits that start in the race of life with the 
proudest hopes and aspirations, eager to do, daring to suffer, and 
mighty to overcome, a martyr and hero in one, but who never 
accomplish a third of the work that was in them ; and so, when 
we hear the report of friends, who stood about them in a plea- 
sant glow and hush of expectation, and who speak to us of them 
after they are gone, the report appears extravagant. But, high 
over a heart as warm as the youngest and most passionate 
patriot, a heart like a ‘holy well, running over with waters of 
life, Thomas Davis bore the clear head of a calm statesman. He 
was no mere hot-brained fighting man; no mere madcap and 
feather-triumph patriot. He was as kingly in council as fervid 
in song. We may differ with him, as we do, about the supposed 
benefit of a repeal of the Union—for one reason, that we have 
lived to see more than he saw. But, right or wrong in object, 
he set about using the right means. His advice was, to cease 
wailing and begin working. Any one can destroy ; let us see if 
we cannot create. Study the nation’s history, and train up men 
who shall be worthy of wearing what we are toiling to win. 
Look no longer to France or Spain for hope and succour, or to 
any Utopia whatever for the deliverer, but trust to your own 
heads, hearts, and hands. Educate, that you may be free. Give 
the little ones in schools the best available knowledge of litera- 
ture, art, and science. Everything must be Irish—everything 
done for Ireland by the Irish. He would have the dull 
made thoughtful, the thoughtful made studious, the studious 
wise, and the wise crowned with power. He would have every 
parish penetrated and permeated with a knowledge of what Ire- 
land had been, was, and might yet become. He would have the 
people turned on the land in small proprietorships; the bogs 
drained, and set on fire in the shape of fuel; railways on the 
land, mills on the streams, and fisheries on the sea. He was as 
eloquent on the nature of soils as of races, on duties as on rights, 
on national commerce as on national song. 

Among other schemes, he planned the publication of one hun- 
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dred shilling books, to be printed in Duffy’s Library for Ireland, 
and to consist of history, biographies, etc., the materials for 
which were to be sought in the State Paper Office, London, the 
MSS. Trin. Col. Library, and the valuable papers still preserved 
in Irish convents at Rome, Salamanca, and other places. To 
infuse a larger spirit of nationality into the people, it was pro- 
posed to commence the Nation newspaper, and the projectors 
determined to make use of popular poetry as an agent. There 
being none at hand suited to their purpose, they had to set about 
making their own poetry for themselves. This was the origin of 
most of that beautiful rebel verse, now known as the ‘ Spirit of 
the Nation,’ 

Such was the patriotic heat of the time glowing at the heart 
of each and all, acting and reacting on one another, that men 
stood for the moment transfigured in the brightness of faculties 
new found. Brains formed for solid work, and stiffened into 
shapes that should be able to wrestle with figure and fact, be- 
came fluent at a touch, and poetry flowed from them in vital 
streams. To refer to one example: we believe that the following 
poem was the first and last attempt at verse-making on the part 
of the writer, but it is the most perfect gem of all the Young 
Ireland verse—an epitome of Irish history—a picture of Ireland 
the exile—a poem that is anonymous so long as its author lives, 
but a poem that will make known his name for ever after :— 


‘THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 


‘ Who fears to speak of Ninety-Eight ? 
Who blushes at the name ? 
When cowards mock the Patriot’s fate, 
Who hangs his head for shame ? 
T{e’s all a knave, or half a slave, 
Who slights his country thus ; 
But a true man, like you, man, 
Will fill your glass with us. 


‘ We drink the memory of the brave, 
The faithful and the few ; 

Some lie far off beyond the wave, 
Some sleep in Ireland too. 

All—all are gone—but still lives on 
The fame of those who died ; 

All true men, like you, men, 
Remember them with pride. 


‘Some on the shores of distant lands 
Their weary hearts have laid, 
And by the stranger’s heedless hands 
Their lonely graves were made. 
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But tho’ their clay be far away 
Beyond the Atlantic foam, 

In true men, like you, men, 

Their spirit’s still at home. 









‘The dust of some is Irish earth, 
Among their own they rest; 
And the same land that gave them birth 
Has caught them to her breast. 
And we will pray that from their clay 
Full many a race may start 
Of true men, like you, men, 
To act as brave a part. 










‘ They rose in dark and evil days, 

To right their native land ; 

They kindled here a living blaze 
That nothing shall withstand. 

Alas! that Might can vanquish Right— 
They fell and passed away ; 

But true men, like you, men, 
Are plenty here to-day. 












‘Then, here’s their memory—may it be 
For us a guiding light, 

To cheer our strife for liberty, 
And teach us to unite! 

Through good and ill, be Ireland’s still, 
Tho’ sad as theirs your fate ; 

And true men be you, men, 

Like those of Ninety-Eight.’ 
















One marvels whether that shaft hit the mark by accident, like 
the boy’s in the Persian legend. The king’s archers were all 
shooting at the ring, and not one could send the shaft through. 
A boy, sitting on a house-top near, tried with his bow, and by 
accident the arrow went through the ring. Wonderful marks- 
man! cried the soldiers; come down and do that again. But 
the boy was wise, and would not risk his fame. Is this un- 
gracious, Mr Nameless? Well, you who can write so, ought 
to have written more! 

Up to the time of starting the Nation newspaper, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr Duffy, Thomas Davis is said to have never written 
poetry. He tried, and produced a ballad, full of Irish pathos, 
on the death of Owen Roe O'Neill. All of a sudden it seemed 
that a national lyrist had, aloe-like, burst into full bloom. There 
was a genuine lyrical leap of the soul into song in Thomas Davis’ 
ballads; more so than could have been anticipated from one 
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who was a late beginner, and who began to write verse from 
external necessity to teach, rather than from internal necessity 
to sing. He sang at the call of his country, rather than at the 
voice of his own soul. It was Pegasus in historical harness, 
helping to draw the people along a heavy road, full of ruts and 
furrows, rather than proudly bearing a poet up the steeps of 
Parnassus. But it matters little whence the incentive comes, 
so that it quickens a fruitful nature. Possibly, if Davis had 
lived, the politician might have killed out the poet; but he had 
only written verse for three years, when the chords of his Irish 
harp were stilled by the dull hand of Death. He died also when 
only a few volumes of the projected Library of Ireland had 
been printed. He died of fever, in September 1845, most pro- 
bably from over-work,—died at his post, and with his armour 
on, but without getting a glimpse of the better times that have 
dawned for Ireland. But Thomas Davis did not live or die 
in vain. The movement into which he flung his life as an 
impulse, did not end in a cabbage-garden. After the chief was 
gone, the soldiers fought, rashly, wildly, and ended lamentably. 
But the spirit of inquiry that Davis woke has not died out. 
His own spirit is with Ireland still. His words—when speaking 
. Ireland’s wants—still work on, and the men who remember 
them. 


‘It is not a gambling fortune made at Imperial play that Ireland 
wants. It is the pious and stern cultivation of her faculties and her 
virtues, the acquisition of faithful and exact habits, and the self- 
respect that rewards a dutiful and sincere life. To get her peasants 
into snug homesteads, with well-tilled fields and placid hearths—to 
develop the ingenuity of her artists, and the docile industry of her 
artizans—to make for her own instruction a literature wherein our 
climate, history, and passion shall breathe—to gain conscious strength 
and integrity, and the high post of holy freedom ;—these are Ireland’s 
wants,’ 


We quote a few lines from a poem on the death of Thomas 
Davis, written by Samuel Ferguson to a music peculiarly na- 
tional. The poem is not to be met with in the usual collections 
of Irish poetry :— 


‘ And, alas! to think but now and thou art lying, 
Dear Davis, dead at thy mother’s knee ; 
And I, no mother near, on my own sick-bed, 
That face on earth shall never see ! 
I may lie and try to feel that I am not dreaming— 
I may lie and try to say, “Thy will be done!” 
But a hundred such as I will never comfort Erin 
For the loss of the noble son. 
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‘But my trust is strong in God, who made us brothers, 

That He will not suffer those right hands, 

Which thou hast joined in holier rites than wedlock, 
To draw opposing brands. 

Oh! many a tuneful tongue that thou mad’st vocal 
Would lie cold and silent then ; 

And songless long once more should often-widowed Erin 
Mourn the loss of her brave young men. 


‘Oh, brave young men! my love, my pride, my promise, 
Tis on you my hopes are set, 
In manliness, in kindliness, in justice, 
To make Erin a nation yet: 
Self-respecting, self-relying, self-advancing, 
In union, or in severance, free and strong. 
And if God grant this, then, under God, to Thomas Davis 
Let the greater praise belong.’ 


The life of Thomas Davis has not been written. His corres- 
pondence was to have been given to the world by Owen Maddyn, 
if he had lived. Alas! how many grand promises made to Ire- 
land have depended on such an ‘if!’ We have not many 
facts of the biographic kind, and we do not feel very generous 
about giving what we have to those encyclopzedists who ought to 
have collected them for us) Thomas Davis was born at Mallow, 
Ireland, in the year 1814. He graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1835; was called to the Irish bar in 1838, made his 
first essay in political writing in 1840, helped to start the Nation 
in 1842, died in 1845, and numbered 80 or 31 years on his 
coffin lid. He was a sincere Protestant, but beloved in both 
camps. He was not married. His intellect was solid, as his 
life was brief and brilliant. His poems are collected in a little 
shilling book. His essays are the merest sparks struck out of 
the grindstone of hard daily toil; but there is in them a touch 
of the true Promethean fire—ample proof that here was a good 
and a great man. We give but one specimen of his poetry ; but 
it is a model of ballad verse: in its way, it is perfect as one of 
Campbell’s battle-ballads, although written with the more nume- 
rous detail as of our pre-Raphzlite painters, whereas Campbell 
used the brush more after the manner of the old masters. It is 
the ‘ Battle of Fontenoy,’ where, as the old Scottish song says, 
the French for ‘ance won the day.’ It was the day of the 
famous English column, whose rolling fire, the French courtier 
wrote, was ‘really infernal,’ and the English officers laid their 
canes across the muskets to make the men fire low; and so 
fatal was their fire, that the one English volley on the hill-top 
cost the desperate Irish brigade one-fourth of their officers, and 
one-third of their men. George II., on hearing how the Irish 
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fought, is said to have uttered that imprecation on the penal 
code: ‘Cursed be the laws which deprive me of such subjects.’ 


‘Thrice at the huts of Fontenoy, the English column failed, 

And twice the lines of St Antoine the Dutch in vain assailed ; 
For town and slope were filled with fort and flanking battery, 
And well they swept the English ranks and Dutch auxiliary, 

As vainly, thro’ De Barri’s wood, the British soldiers burst, 

The French artillery drove them back, diminished and dispersed. 
The bloody Duke of Cumberland beheld with anxious eye, 

And ordered up his last reserve, his latest chance to try. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, how fast his generals ride ! 

And mustering come his chosen troops, like clouds at eventide. 


‘Six thousand English veterans in stately column tread, 

Their cannon blaze in front and flank, Lord Hay is at their head ; 
Steady they step adown the slope—steady they climb the hill ; 
Steady they load—steady they fire, moving right onward still, 
Betwixt the wood and Fontenoy, as thro’ a furnace blast, 

Thro’ rampart, trench, and palisade, and bullets showering fast ; 
And on the open plain above they rose, and kept their course, 
With ready fire and grim resolve that mocked at hostile force, 
Past Fontenoy, past Fontenoy, while thinner grew their ranks, 
They break, as broke the Zuyder Zee thro’ Holland’s ocean banks, 


— a 


‘More idly than the summer flies, French tiraillears rush round ; 
As stubble to the lava tide, French squadrons strew the ground ; 
Bomb-shell, and grape, and round-shot tore; still on they marched 

and fired— 
Fast from each volley grenadier and voltigeur retired. 
“ Push on my household cavalry!” King Louis madly cried : 
To death they rush, but rude the shock—not unavenged they died. 
On thro’ the camp the column trod—King Louis turns his rein : 
“ Not yet, my liege,” Saxe interposed, “ the Irish troops remain ;” 
And Fontenoy, famed Fontenoy, had been a Waterloo, 
Were not those exiles ready then, fresh, vehement, and true. 





Sa CO ewww a wwe wv ™” 


‘“ Lord Clare,” he says, “ you have your wish, there are your Saxon 
foes !” 
" ! 


1 The Marshal almost smiles to see, so furiously he goes. 

. How fierce the look those exiles wear, who’re won’t to be so gay ! 
; The treasured wrongs of fifty years are in their hearts to-day— 

? The treaty broken ere the ink wherewith twas writ could dry, 

. Their plundered homes, their ruined shrines, their women’s part- 
4 ing cry ; 

f Their priesthood hunted down like wolves, their country over- 
}0 thrown,— 

p Each looks as if revenge for all were staked on him alone. 

d On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, nor ever yet elsewhere, 





h 


Rushed on to fight a nobler band than these proud exiles were. 
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‘O’Brien’s voice is hoarse with joy, as, halting, he commands— 

“‘Fix bayonets ”—charge !—like mountain-storm, rush on those 
fiery bands ! 

Thin is the English column now, and faint their volleys grow, 
Yet, mustering all the strength they have, they make a gallant show. 
They dress their ranks upon the hill to face that battle wind— 
Their bayonets the breakers’ foam, like rocks the men behind. 
One volley crashes from their line, when, thro’ the surging smoke, 
With empty guns clutched in their hands, the headlong Irish broke. 
On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, hark to that fierce huzza! 
“Revenge! remember Limerick ! dash down the Sassenagh |” 


‘ Like lions leaping at a fold, when mad with hunger’s pang, 
Right up against the English line the Irish exiles sprang : 
Bright was their steel, ’tis bloody now, their guns are filled with gore; 
Thro’ shattered ranks, and severed files, and trampled flags they tore. 
The English strove with desperate strength, paused, rallied, stag- 

gered, fled— 

The green hill-side is matted close with dying and with dead ; 
Across the plain and far away passed on that hideous wrack, 
While Cavalier and Fantassin dash in upon their track. 
On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the sun, 
With bloody plumes the Irish stand—the field is fought and won.’ 


This poetry of the Nation school could not be of the highest 
kind; poetry written for political purposes never can be: the 
highest can only be struck from the eternal strings of the human 
heart. Nor did it come as the natural crown that blossoms out 
of great national action, for life must be lived before a litera- 
ture can be written. The spoken word may incite to action. 
The minstrel Tallifer may help to win a battle of Hastings, but 
the greatest actions must be accomplished before the greatest 
song will be sung. Only out of a strong and healthy national 
life can a national literature spring ; only out of the lion of this 
strength cometh the full sweetness of poetry. Still, they did 
some true things in poetry; and one of the very best things done 
by these young men was the very memorable one of breaking up 
that huge and foolish swindle, the ‘ Repeal Association. Poor 
O’Connell was their bitter enemy, for he felt they had shortened 
his days in the land, and found that they were too much for him. 


We have now to speak of other Irish poets not necessarily 
connected with the Nation school. These do not properly come 
under the title of our article, but may be embraced in the same 
view, as belonging to the last twenty or thirty years of Irish 
ar: The name and fame of Clarence Mangan and Samuel 

erguson were made before the rise of the ‘ Young Ireland’ 
school. The father and founder of an earlier and more purely 
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literary school of Irish writers was Dr Petrie. In 1832, four very 
remarkable young men might be found working in his study in 
Dublin, and, under his instruction and inspiration, working, we 
believe, on the ‘Ordnance Survey Memoir of Ireland’ (a great 
work nipped in the bud, for fear of exciting too strong a feeling 
of nationality). These were, O’Donovan, Curry, O’ Keefe, and 
Mangan. Petrie was at this time editing the Dublin Penny 
Journal, the first two volumes of which contain writings of great 
elegance, and include some of Mangan’s best earlier translations. 
At the same time, or probably a little earlier, the Rev. George 
Fox (now the Principal of an English College in Demerara) 
had gathered about him a little band of devoted young disciples 
in Belfast, and amongst these were Hogan, M‘Clean, and Samuel 
Ferguson. These young men owed much to their teachers, to 
whom they looked up with love and gratitude. It was Dr Petrie 
who corrected, by the influence of a refinement of mind and senti- 
ment acting insidiously, the early faults of Mangan’s style. The 
chief fault which Petrie corrected for the time was poor Mangan’s 
affectation of a gamin-like jauntiness and knowingness. He 
also conquered his repugnance to Irish material. For Mangan 
had to work on literal translations from the original language, 
and could with difficulty be brought to melt into music the bald, 
disjointed English which Curry and his other companions put 
before him. 

James Clarence Mangan was born in Dublin in 1803, of poor 
parents. His father is said to have been of a restless disposition, 
and unfortunate in business. His boyhood was most probably 
spent in the streets, where the precocious child would be an in- 
dustrious sweeper-up of peculiar information respecting the world 
in general, and that of poverty in particular. Before he was 
fifteen, he obtained a situation in a scrivener’s office, which he 
kept for seven years, and was then a solicitor’s clerk for three 
years. Those who knew him in after years speak of his mother, 
sister, and brother as still living; and these must for long have 
partly lived on Mangan’s scanty earnings. He himself has 
written of his early days in the lawyer’s office :— 


‘I was obliged to work seven years of the ten from five in the 
morning, winter and summer, to eleven at night; and during the 
three remaining years, nothing but a special providence could have 
saved me from suicide. The misery of my own mind; my natural 
tendency to loneliness, poetry, and self-analysis; the disgusting ob- 
scenities and horrible blasphemies of those associated with me; the 
persecutions I was obliged to endure, and which I never avenged but 
by acts of kindness; the close air of the room, and the perpetual 
smoke of the chimney,—all these destroyed my constitution. No! I 
am wrong ; it was not even all these that destroyed me. In seeking 
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to escape from this misery, I had laid the foundation of that evil 
habit which has proved my ruin,’ 

He must have wrought at weaving the web of his wonderful 
knowledge, assiduously and secretly as any old spider, hid up in 
the dark of those early years. It is said that he loved some 
cold and careless coquette, and that a good deal of his life’s 
lustre was run off in tears, which only served to make her 
triumph more brilliant. But all this was suffered in his own 
shy, sensitive, uncomplaining way. One who knew him, speaks 
of there being a gap in his life here; ‘an obscure gulf, which 
no eye has fathomed, into which he entered a bright-haired 
youth, and emerged a withered and stricken man,’ 

By the aid of Drs Petrie and Todd, Mangan obtained employ- 
ment in the great University Library. The book-worm feasted 
richly, and then burst into wings of rare splendour. A strange 
figure he must have been, with the white halo of bleached 
hair round his head, the dark halo round his eyes—eyes of 
weird blue, as of one who could see spirits ; a lighted corpse-like 
face, with that faint lavender shadow which they wear who eat 
opium, and dream its dreams. A strange figure, and yet not 
startling: a child would not have feared to pull the old brown 
carmelite coat, climb the offered knee, and lie the face where 


queer humour and quaint pathos mingled with an expression 


such as Cruikshank alone could have figured; and over all was 
the affecting touch of a weak will in the mildness of his look, 
that pained you like the crack in the laugh of age. 

One of the most pathetic things in all the mortal life of our 
Saviour, is His weeping over the doomed city of Jerusalem. 
There it lies, full of all uncleanness. It has persecuted the saints, 
slain the prophets, and stoned the martyrs. It spurns the 
Saviour, and hurries on to meet its day of doom and desolation. 
Yet, looking on it, the heart yearns over it, the eyes grow tear- 
ful; there comes a wave of feeling that would wash out all its 
sins in forgiveness, followed by the heart-aching, lip-quivering 
tenderness of the words, ‘O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not. 
There are spirits over whom we yearn in like manner, as far as 
our nature can follow the feeling of the Divine Master. We 
long to embrace them and shelter them from the coming doom, 
and in our utter helplessness we cannot. 

Even so did good and true friends yearn over poor Mangan in 
his later days, and tried to save him, and he would not. ‘There 
was no bravado, no loud recklessness in his fall. It seemed to 
be rather from sheer want of will. When set on his legs, there 
was no power to stand, and down he went, till the image of 
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God was almost wholly battered out of the poor human face. 
When sinking lower and lower beyond the reach of help, 
friends still clung to him as near as they could get. His 
kindest friend, the Rev. C. P. Meehan, was with him to the 
end, trying to smooth the sad pillow where he lay. With last 
words, Mangan requested that one of the Catholic penitential 
hymns might be read; and when it was ended, his spirit had 
passed. He died on the 20th of June 1849, in the Meath 
Tospital, Dublin. 

Mangan has been compared to Poe. There was some like- 
ness at first sight, but this lay more in the outer facts of his life, 
and in external characteristics. If we can get at the inmost 
spirit of the man, we find the likeness only negative. In weak- 
ness of will, in carrying out a good resolution, he was powerless 
as Poe. But then he had none of the fierce defiant determina- 
tion to be bad, and thrust the very worst into the faces of 
lookers-on, calling aloud to those who would have pityingly 
passed by the sad sight. He never gloried in his gutter as Poe 
did, or played the madman on purpose to mock humanity and 
delight the devil. He had not the same ghoulish fondness for 
digging with lean fingers, and tearing up the secrets of the 
grave, nor the same morbid lust for creating a creeping horror in 
the blood of his readers. Poe showed a malice prepense against 
himself, and went the way to perdition with a wicked wilfulness. 
Poor Mangan slipped down the back way with a shy weakness. 
Poe seemed to enjoy making your heart ache for him, but Man- 
gan would not have willingly cost you a tear for all his misery. 
Poe was possessed and torn by seven devils of self, whereas it was 
one cause of Mangan’s sad fate, when all had gone wrong, that 
he had not a thought about himself. As his best friend says of 
him briefly and pathetically, Mangan ‘had no vice but the one.’ 
Both died in public hospitals in the same year, and within ten 
weeks of each other. 

Another likeness between these two poets opens up a curious 
subject for speculation on psychical phenomena. Shakespeare 
speaks of method in madness: we think there must be strange 
music in it too—music that is often unfathomably subtle, or 
recklessly splendid. We have seen the insane listening to it, 
trying to catch it, dancing to it, and breaking off in mournful 
failure. Think of the music of Coleridge, of Poe, of Mangan ! 
We cannot help associating it with the opiate and the stimulant. 
Coleridge’s is the healthiest of the three—he can work the real 
miracle. Poe’s is the most unhealthy, and in him we can detect 
the conjurer. There is strange music in Mangan, with a sudden 
breaking in at times of the spirit-world. Now it is a playful 
prank of Ariel in the air; now the tiny tinkling music of fairies, 
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their notes formed from water dropping; now a sudden cry as 
of a lost soul, warbled instead of wailed, or a horrible laugh 
thrills through; now some harbinger of death is going overhead 
in a cold blood-curdling air; now there hurries up a swarm of 
wild ululant discords, like a chorus of evil spirits hovering round 
a doomed suicide, as he sits at midnight with white face by a 
dark water, urging the despairing soul over the last ledge of 
hope, down—down—down ! 

The real Clarence Mangan is only to be found in his poems, 
although here it is difficult at times to know when you have him. 
‘It is as thongh the soul of the man had gone out of him into his 
books when in Trinity College Library, and the souls of four- 
and-twenty poets dead and gone, all of different nations, had made 
use of him. He was master of a prodigious number of lan- 
guages, but his translations were sometimes translations only 
in name. It is said, that, on being questioned by a friend re- 
specting the genuineness of an ode from the great Persian lyrist, 
he admitted that it was only ‘half his.” In some alleged auto- 
biographical memoranda which he left behind him, he is stated 
to have confessed that he frequently fathered on other writers 
the offspring of his own brain. And he told a friend of ours, 
that in German translations he often attributed poems to the 
poet ‘Selber,’ meaning himself. Here is a specimen from the 


Persian :-— 


‘ Thus writeth Meer Djafrit— 

““T hate thee, Djaun Bool, 
Worse than Marid or Afrit, 

Or corpse-eating ghool. 
I hate thee like sin, 

For thy mop-head of hair, 
Snub nose, and bald chin, 

And thy turkey-cock air. 
Thou vile Ferindjee ! 

That thou shouldst disturb an 
Old Moslim like me, 

With my Khizzilbash turban ! 
Old fogy like me, 

With my Khizzilbash turban. 


‘“T] spit on thy clothing, 
That garb for baboons! 
I eye with deep loathing 
Thy tight pantaloons ! 
I curse the cravat 
That encircles thy throat, 
And thy cooking-pot hat, 
And thy swallow-tailed coat ! 
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Go, hide thy thick sconce 

In some hovel suburban, 
Or else don at once 

The red Moosleman turban ; 
Thou dog, don at once 

The grand Khizzilbash turban.” ’ 


He published a series of poems in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, between September 1837 and January 1846, under the 
title of ‘ Litera Orientales. These were mostly original poems, 
disguised by various so-called Persian, Turkish, and other 
Oriental names, phrases, and choruses ; but the mystification is 
thrown off at times almost derisively, as if in contempt of any 
one who could be deceived. In running through these, we 
have noted here and there an illustrative and characteristic 
stanza of poems that have never yet been collected. In the num- 
ber for September 1837, is a fine poem, full of music, in eleven 
stanzas, called ‘The Time of the Keoses.’ Here is one :— 

‘See the young lilies, their seymitar-petals 

Glancing like silver mid earthlier metals, 

Dews of the brightest in life-giving showers, 

Fall all the night on these luminous flowers : 

Each of them sparkles afar like a gem, 

Wouldst thou be happy and smiling like them ? 
Oh, follow all counsel that Pleasure proposes— 
It dies, it flies, the Time of the Roses.’ 


The second number, March 1838, contains, besides other pieces, 
a fine lyric ‘Lo Milvi,’ of which this is the first stanza :— 


‘My starlight, my moonlight, my midnight, my moonlight, 
Unveil not, unveil not, or millions must pine: 
Ah, didst thou lay bare 
Those dark tresses of thine, 
Even Night would seem bright 
To the hue of thy hair, which is black as despair. 
My starlight, my moonlight, my midnight, my moonlight, 
Unveil not, unveil not, or millions must pine.’ 
In the third number, September 1838, ‘The Hundred-leafed 
Rose’ is another of Mangan’s curiously versified poems, the one 
thyme being kept up all through :-— 
*O give her the gardens of Peristan, 
Where only the musk-wind blows, 
And where she need fear nor storm nor man, 
The Hundred-leafed Rose. 
For the Summer’s hand of love and light, 
In the luminous flowers it strews 
Earth’s valleys withal, drops none so bright 
As the Hundred-leafed Rose.’ 
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There are several good poems in the fourth number, April 1840 ; 
one that flows on very sweetly into its mournful echo— 
‘ All things vanish after brief careering, 

Down one gulf life’s myriad barks are steering. 

Headlong mortal! hast thou ears for hearing ? 

Pause! believe! the Night, thy Night, is nearing! 

Night is nearing.’ 

Mangan wrote another series in the same magazine, entitled 
‘Lays from many Lands,’ containing translations (so-called) 
from Irish, Welsh, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Swiss, 
Servian, Romaic, Persian, Russian, Danish, Icelandic, and other 
languages. It is as difficult to tell what Mangan did not know, 
as to identify what he did. The editor of his poems, however, 
is wrong in placing the ‘ Mariner’s Bride’ in the ¢ Apocrypha, it 
being an exquisite and faithful rendering of one of Camoens’ 
Spanish Songs (for he wrote in Spanish as well as Portuguese), 
beginning, ‘ Irme quiero, Madre, a aquella galera.’ In his trans- 
lations proper—his German Anthology, for example—Mangan 
does not abide by the literal text. But he frequently does what 
Coleridge did for Schiller. When his mind kindles and emits a 
further flash, he gives it, and it is often the finest in the poem. 
An instance of this occurs in his translation of Freiligrath’s 
‘Spectre-Caravan,’ where he strikes out the magnificent thought— 


‘Never quail before the shadows! You are children of the sun!’ 


He concludes Rueckert’s ‘ Ride round the Parapet’ with an am- 
plification of the humour into rich grotesque :— 


‘And wrinkled Eld crept on, and still her lot was maidenhood ; 
And woe! her end was tragic: she was changed, at length, by magic. 
To an ugly wooden image they maintain ; 
She, the Lady Eleanora, 
She, the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
And now, before the gate, in sight of all, transmogrified, 
Stands Lady Eleanora von Alleyne, 
Before her castle gate, in sight of all transmogrified ; 
And he that wont salute her must be fined in foaming pewter, 
Ifa boor; but ifa burgher, in champagne, 
For the Lady Eleanora, 
Wooden Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

The genius of Mangan was often remarkably happy in the 
continuation and climax of an author's thought. Readers who 
may first read some of these German poems in Mangan’s render- 
ing, will find the original faint in colour and languid in music 
by comparison. In many of his poems from the Irish he has 
re-created them successfully as Tennyson has reproduced the 
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© Dark Rosaleen,’ 


beautiful mythology of Arthur, and the poetry of his ‘Round 
‘Dark Rosaleen’ is an instance in kind. The pas- 
sionate emphasis of the music would of itself have made a new 
We quote four of its stanzas :— 


‘ Over hills and thro’ dales 
Have I roamed for your sake ; 
All yesterday I sailed with sails 
On river and on lake. 
The Erne, . . . at its highest flood, 
I dashed across unseen, 
For there was lightning in my blood, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen ! 
Oh! there was lightning in my blood, 
Red lightning lightened thro’ my blood, 
My Dark Rosaleen. 


‘ Woe and pain, pain and woe, 
Are my lot night and noon, 
To see your bright face clouded so, 
Like to the mournful moon. 
But yet . . . will I rear your throne 
Again in golden sheen ; 
’Tis you shall reign, shall reign alone, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! etc. 


‘I could seale the blue air, 
I could plough the high hills, 
Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer 
To heal your many ills! 
And one . . . beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 
My Dark Rosaleen, etc. 


‘Oh! the Erne shall run red 
With redundance of blood ; 
The earth shall rock beneath our tread, 
And flames wrap hill and wood; 
And gun-peal, and slogan-cry, 
Wake many a glen serene, 
Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen ! 
The judgment hour must first be nigh, 
Ere you can fade, ere you can die, 
My Dark Rosaleen !’ 


Mangan had the true temperament of the Celt; exaggerated 
in his case by his own misfortune, just as it has been in his people 
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by ages of national misfortune. He had the key of the Celtic 
heart. He was the natural born of a race whose sorrows and 
joys seem to have a keener birth-pang of pain and of pleasure ; 
a sharper cry and alighter laugh. He had their tenderness, tre- 
mulous to tears—the fire of their warful mood—the music that 
thrills to the marrow—the sudden, sharp, short intensity of feel- 
ing that goes to the heart with a fire-flash and fills the eyes 
with tears—the frolicking and rollicking, the pathos and humour 
that brighten a storm-gloom with sunburst. We find the natural 
antithesis to his earlier Oriental gaieties, the other extreme of a 
nature lacking balance and perfecting power, in some of his 
later pieces, which have a dreariness of desolation, a dark hope- 
lessness that is absolutely frightful. In his version of ‘O’Hussey’s 
Ode to the Maguire,’ he has painted a picture of tragic woe made 
splendid by lightning, to match that of poor old mad Lear appeal- 
ing to the pitiless heavens with his bare white head and broken 
heart. But it is in reference to himself, and his blighted life, 
that he reaches the blackness of darkness. How terrible is this 
from a ballad called the ‘ Nameless One? — 


‘Tell how his boyhood was one drear night-hour, 
How shone for him, through his griefs and gloom, 
No star of all heaven sends to light our 
Path to the tomb. 


‘Go on to tell how, with genius wasted, 
Betrayed in friendship, befooled in love, 
With spirit shipwrecked, and young hopes blasted, 
He still, still strove. 


‘ And he fell far thro’ that pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns. 


‘Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in your bosoms! there let him dwell! 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble, 
Here, and in hell.’ 


In another piece, called the ‘Saw-Mill,’ he heard the saw and the 
‘song of the tree that the saw sawed through, and this was 
the burden, — 
‘In a few days more, most Lonely One! 
Shall I, as a narrow ark, veil 
Thine eyes from the glare of the world and sun 
*Mong the urns in yonder dark vale, 
In the cold and dim 
Recesses of yonder dark vale. 
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‘«“ For this grieve not! thou know’st what thanks 
The Weary-souled and the Meek owe 
To death!” I awoke, and heard four planks 
Fall down with a saddening echo. 
I heard four planks 
Fall down with a hollow echo.’ 
Another piece concludes still more mournfully, from the touch 
of ghastly humour in it. The poor dreamer sits at midnight 
amidst the ashes of wasted life :— 
‘ Tick-tick, tick-tick !—not a sound save Time’s, 
And the wind-gust as it drives the rain— 
Tortured torturer of reluctant rhymes, 
Go to bed, and rest thine aching brain! 
Sleep !—no more the dupe of hopes and schemes, 
Soon thou sleepest where the thistles blow: 
Curious anticlimax to thy dreams 
Twenty golden years ago!’ 
Alas, what a change from the glow and grace, and musical 
sweetness of his carols in the Dawn! He sleeps now where the 
thistles blow, and no stone marks his nameless grave. Drop a 
kindly tear, gentle reader, for the sad fate of poor Clarence 
Mangan. 


The questions of Race and Religion, the continual beating of 
each other black and blue for the sake of Orange and Green, or 
indeed on any other colourable pretext, must put many an Irish- 
man into a similar state of perplexity to that of the poor English 
peasant, who had lived to see all his old associations uprooted, 
and the firm ground on which he had fixed himself take life and 
move off into unknown seas; the few thoughts he had were all 
entangled in the revolving wheels of change, and his last words 
were these: ‘ What wi’ faith and what wi’ works, and what wi’ 
the engines a-buzzin and a-fuzzin, and what wi’ one thing and 
what wi’ another, I’m clean astonied and fairly bet.’ We fancy 
that it was Mr Ferguson, writing some lines to Clarence Mangan 
in the Dublin University Magazine, May 1847, who gave good- 
humoured expression to something of this fecling of perplexity 
in regard to the numerous points of divergence with which Ire- 
land bristles all over :— 

‘IT sometimes doubt if I have Irish blood in me, 
So often in these mazes do I lose my clue, 
Mixing Danes with Milesians, and the clear-faced Saxon 
With the hairy-dirty children of Boru. 
I have small faith in Punic etymologies, 
T sometimes fancy Petrie and St Patrick are the same: 
I doubt that Betham knows all the tongues of Babel, 
Or that William Smith O’Brien is a Hebrew name. 
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I don’t care a button for “ Young Ireland” or “ Old Ireland,” 
But as between the two I rather like Old Dan; 

And I wish the Nation would let the agitation 
Die out a humbug as it first began.’ 


Be this as it may, Mr Ferguson has won a success of a pecu- 
liar kind in his happy way “of writing Anglo-Irish character, 
phraseology, and imagery. The greatest of living Irish poets, 
and one of the finest ‘lyrists that ever lived, he has made it pos- 
sible to unite the Irish heart and English tongue: his own heart 
being large enough, his love catholic enough, to appreciate 
England without lessening his feeling for Ireland. 

Mr Ferguson has been. reviled by the more violent of the 
Nation school, because he was not national enough in their 
way. But Ireland has no living poet more truly national, nor 
one of whom she has more reason to be proud. His early efforts 
were directed to the formation of a sound literary taste. His 
mind, like that of Davis, is richly objective, strong and eager to 
take that grasp of outward things which has often saved poetry 
from decay; often broke up new ground in which to plant the 
immortal flower. His ballads are simple, sensuous, and passion- 
ate; poems to quote and get by heart, but not inviting to any 
critical disquisition. We w ould far rather have written his 
‘Forging of the Anchor,’ than many a long and magniloquent 
blank verse poem that might employ a whole academy of critics 
without ever being licked into living shape. Here is the brave 
opening burst ! 


‘ Come see the Dolphin’s Anchor forged—’tis at a white-heat now : 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased—though on the forge’s 
brow 

The little flames still fitfully play through the sable mound, 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands only ‘bare,— 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlass there. 


‘The windlass strains the tackle-chains, the black mound heaves 
below, 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at every throe : 

It rises, roars, rends all outright. O, Vulcan, what a glow! 

Tis blinding white! ’tis blasting bright! the high sun shines not so! 

The high sun sees not on the earth such fiery fearful show ; 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent-hearth, the ruddy lurid row 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men before the foe, 

As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing monster, slow 

Sinks on the anvil—all about the faces ficry grow. 

“Hurrah!” they shout, “leap out—leap out;” bang, bang the 
sledges go: 

Hurrah! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and low— 
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A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow, 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail, the rattling cinders strew 

The ground around: at every bound the sweltering fountains flow, 
And thick and loud the swinking crowd at every stroke pant “ho!” 


‘Leap out, leap out, my masters; leap out and lay on load! 

Let’s forge a goodly anchor—a bower thick and broad ; 

For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow I bode, 

And I see the good ship riding all in a perilous road— 

The low reef roaring on her lee—the roll of ocean poured 

From stem to stern, sea after sea: the mainmast by the board ; 

The bulwarks down, the rudder gone, the boats stove at the chains! 

But courage still, brave mariners, the bower yet remains, 

And not an inch he deigns to flinch, save — ye pitch sky-high ; 

Then moves his head as though he said, “ Fear nothing—here 
am J.”’ 





Mr Ferguson has more of the Norse spirit in him than any 
other Irish poet. The absence of the sea-feeling in Irish poetry 
is remarkable. This must be a matter of race, because other 
conditions are the same as in England, the sea embracing all 
round. The sea has never been a national sentiment with the 
Irish as it is with us. This makes the ‘ Boatman’s Hymn,’ one 
of Mr Ferguson’s translations from the Irish, all the more notice- 
able. Somehow the soul of an old Norse sagaman has got em- 
bodiment here! It is full of the salt and sparkle, the motion 
and burst of the bounding wave. The expression, however, 
in the last stanza betrays the warm Celtic fancy. A Norseman 
would have taken it a little more coolly. The appeal to the 
rock, and its answer, are also exceedingly characteristic. Wave- 
motion rocks you to wave-music on that ¢ tide- -top, the tide-top ? 


6‘ BOATMAN’S HYMN. 


‘Bark that bears me through foam and squall, 

You in the storm are my castle wall ; 
Though the sea should redden from bottom to top 
From tiller to mast she takes no drop. 

On the tide-top, the tide-top, 

Wherry aroon, my land and store! 

On the tide-top, the tide-top, 

She is the boat can sail go-leor. 


‘She dresses herself, and goes gliding on, 

Like a dame in her robes of Indian lawn ; 

For God has blessed her gunnel and wale, 

And, oh, if you saw her stretch out to the gale, 
On the tide-top, the tide-top! 


‘Whillan, ahoy! old heart of stone, 
Stcoping so black o’er the beach alone, 
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Answer me well. On the bursting brine 
Saw you ever a bark like mine ? 
On the tide-top, the tide-top ! 
‘Says Whillan, since first I was made of stone, 
I have looked abroad o’er the beach alone— 
But till to-day on the bursting brine, 
Saw I never a bark like thine ! 
On the tide-top, the tide-top. 
‘God of the air!’ the seamen shout 
When they see us tossing the brine about: 
‘Give us the shelter of strand or rock, 
Or through and through us she goes with a shock !’ 
On the tide-top, the tide-top, ete. 
We look to see the seed sown by Mr Ferguson yet bear fruit 
in Irish poetry, and an extension take place in the direction in 
which he was going, when, to our great regret, he paused by the 


way. The Young Irelanders have discovered that the feat of 


the rams’ horns before Jericho is not to be repeated, and that 
verse of the declamatory kind is useless without listeners, and 
not of much avail even with them. Ireland has set to work in 
a heartier, healthier way than heretofore, and will lift up a 
cheerier, nobler song at her labour, no longer satisfied with 
having been—determined now to be. 
William Allingham is another of the Anglo-Irish poets, whose 
oems deserve greater fame than they have yet won. Some 
half-dozen of his ballads have never been surpassed. They have 
the pulse of the Irish heart, the idiom of its speech, the colour 
of the country. The worst of Mr Allingham is, that he has 
given up to an over-refined poctic English culture what was 
meant for the people of his own land. In his great admiration 
of Tennyson, he seems to prefer serving in England to reigning 
in Ireland. There has always been a lack of heroic fibre in his 
poetry ; but in his range he has the real touch of hearts, and is 
often exquisitely natural, and thoroughly national. <A little more 
reliance on the gifts of birth, and a little less on English acquire- 
ments, will make a greater poet of him yet. Nothing can be 
more delightful in its naiveté, earnest gallantry, and homely 
pathos, than his ‘ Mary Donnelly ?— 


‘Oh, lovely Mary Donnelly, it’s you I love the best! 
If fifty girls were round you, I’d hardly see the rest. 
Be what it may the time of day, the place be where it will, 
Sweet looks of Mary Donnelly, they bloom before me still. 


‘ Her nose is straight and handsome, her eyebrows lifted up ; 
Her chin is very neat and pert, and smooth like a china cup, 
Her hair’s the brag of Ireland, so weighty and so fine: 

It’s rolling down upon her neck, and gathered in a twine. 
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Mr Lover’s Editing. 


‘The dance o’ last Whit-Monday night exceeded all before, 
No pretty girl for miles about was missing from the floor ; 
But Mary kept the belt of love, and O but she was gay! 
She danced a jig, she sung a song, that took my heart away. 


‘When she stood up for dancing, her steps were so complete, 
The music nearly killed itself to listen to her feet ; 
The fiddler moaned his blindness, he heard her so much praised, 
But bless’d himself he wasn’t deaf when once her voice she raised. 


‘ And evermore I’m whistling or lilting what you sung ; 
Your smile is always in my heart, your name beside my tongue ; 
But you’ve as many sweethearts as you’d count on both your hands, 
And for myself there’s not a thumb or little finger stands. 


‘Oh, you’re the flower o’ womankind in country or in town ; 
The higher I exalt you, ‘he lower I’m cast down. 
Ifsome great lord should come this way, and see your beauty bright 
o - : z y> - y o ? 
And you to be his lady, ’'d own it was but right. 


‘Oh, lovely Mary Donnelly, your beauty’s my distress ; 
It’s far too beauteous to be mine, but I’ll never wish it less. 
The proudest place would fit your face, and I am poor and low ; 
But blessings be about you, dear, wherever you may go.’ 


On recurring to the list of books that head our article, we find 
that our space will not permit us to do any justice to the deep 
feeling and stately verse of M‘Ghee; the descriptive power and 
southern richness of Mr Irwin’s poetry ; the dash and sparkle of 
Dr Waller; the cleverness, especially in French translation, of 
the younger Dr Drennan; or the vigour of a bard of the Nation, 
Mr Sullivan. 

Amongst the collections of Irish ballad poetry, Mr Duffy’s 
little volume is the best, so far as it goes. Mr Hayes’ collection 
is more complete and ample, but it needs a careful weeding of 
a great deal of rubbish, and some ballads remain to be added. 
Mr Mitchell’s American edition of Mangan’s Poems is disap- 
pointing to us, when compared with what it might have been. 
But, with all its shortcomings, it is one of the richest and most 
enjoyable books of lyric poetry in the English language. 

Mr Lover proves himself to have been both naturally and 
artificially unfitted to edit the Lyrics of Ireland. He is unable 
to reach any depth of real Irish feeling, and is full of paltry 
shallow prejudices against those who were amongst the far truer 
lovers of Ireland. Thomas Davis, when living and writing in 
his sincere and hearty way, had told the young verse writers to 
get at the original melodies of Ireland, for Moore’s version of 
them was corrupt, and this was even more true of Lover's tunes. 
Now, this was a fact patent, even notorious, and very mildly 
stated. Thirteen years after Thomas Davis was laid in his early 
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grave, Mr Lover gets his first great chance of wreaking revenge 
for the slight. He does it in the meanest spirit. He quotes 
Thomas Davis falsely; he perverts his meaning, and retorts on 
the dead man by calling him the ‘ Bed-maker of the Young Ire- 
land College of Criticism. We would laugh if we could, but 
it is too pitiable. Further, Mr Lover excludes Thomas Davis’ 
best ballads from the Lyrics of Ireland. Many of the finest 
Trish ballads are missing, and these mainly belong to the poetry 
of Young Ireland. We do not find a single piece of William 
Allingham’s; and, in his great ignorance of his subject, the 
editor has ascribed the following lyric to Clarence Mangan, and 
extolled it as possessing that poet’s rarest qualities :— 


* SUMMER LONGINGS. 


‘Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May— 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way. 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 


‘Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May— 
Longing to escape from study, 
To the fair young face and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 
To the summer day : 
Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 


‘Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May— 
Sighing for their sure returning, 
When the summer beams are burning, 
Hopes and flowers that dead or dying 
All the winter lay : 
Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 


‘Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May— 
Throbbing for the seaside billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows, 
Where in laughing and in sobbing, 
Glides the stream away : 
Ah! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May. 

















Real and Sham Sentiment. 


‘ Waiting, sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May— 
Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moonlight evenings, sunbright mornings : 

Summer comes, yet, dark and dreary, 
Life still ebbs away : 

Man is ever weary, weary, 
Waiting for the May.’ 


A lovely lyric, and one that will make the reader wish to know 
more about the author of it; but it is not Mangan’s. It has 
a sweetness of breath that comes from a sounder health than 
his. It was written by D. Florence MacCarthy, a young Irish 
poet, whose acquaintance is well worth making, for his genuine 
musical faculty and lyrical aptitude. Mr Lover has filled up 
the place of better men with lyrics of his own; but they are not 
the real thing, only imitations of the true emerald cut in green 
glass. No amount of them will compensate for the omission 
of those which he has left out, any more than the gain of a 
hundred Samuel Lovers could repay Ireland for the loss of one 
Thomas Davis. 

We do not feel much more affection for the nationality of Mr 
Lover, than he himself feels for the ‘Young Irelanders.’ It is 
not much in advance of the old ‘Teddy my Jewel,’ and ‘ Paddy 
my Joy’ style of representation. We like an Irishman to be 
an Irishman, a Scotchman to be a Scotchman; but an Irish 
Cockney, or a Scotchman turned London snob, is to us a mortal 
abomination. Be a hot-hearted Repealer, or a _hot-headed 
‘Scottish Rights’ man, if you please; but don’t think to win the 
favour of a true Englishman by caricaturing your own country 
for sport in song, or abusing the land you have left in renegade 
leading articles. We respect patriotism, even if in the wrong; 
we do not respect flunkeyism, even if it tries to serve in the 
right. Mr Lover cannot sound the depths of the Irish nature; 
cannot touch it to the quick. Neither can Lady Dufferin. 
The ‘Trish Emigrant’ is an affecting, sentimental ballad, but 
very far from the real thing. Let the reader compare it with 
the poetry of John Keegan, to see the difference. We know 
nothing of this author, except that he was a poor man, born and 
bred amongst the people, that he wrote for his bread, did not 
need it long, and died in 1849. But the reader, if he have 
any skill in feeling the Irish pulse, will find the Irish heart 
beating in some of Keegan’s ballads, with an intense tenderness 
and warmth of nearness to be found in few. In Lady Dufferin’s 
‘Terence’s Farewell,’ there is an elaborate Irish blunder about 
England being ‘a beautiful city, but it fails to make the poem 
genuine. Further, Thomas Davis was quite right in stating 
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that Thomas Moore was ‘ often deficient in vehemence, did not 
speak the sterner passions, spoiled some of his finest songs by 
pretty images, and was too refined and subtle in dialect.’ Moore 
was an exquisite lyrist, and wrote many melodious songs, but 
they might all have been written by an Englishman. THe does 
not bring out of the Irish harp that piercing pathos which can 
work so weirdly in Celtic blood. He has none of those ‘ gushes 
of feeling that smite the heart like the ery of a woman.’ His 

oetry does not weep the bitter tears that fall within, hot and 
Lieding on the heart, nor reach the utter gloriousness of Irish 
joy. ‘There are flashes of tenderness in Irish poetry almost 
equal to the pathos of Scottish ballads. When the flash lightens 
from the fancy, it is often a splendid extravagance, as when a 
lover, praising the sweetness of his mistress’ voice, asserts that 
the cattle listening to it ‘milked over two-thirds more than was 
their wont,—which is rather strained; but when it comes 
through the feeling, and gets simple expression, the endear- 
ment is often ineffable. 

‘Ellen Bawn, O Ellen Bawn, you darling, darling dear you, 
Sit awhile beside me here, I’ll die unless I’m near you.’ 


That is Irish. 


‘No aid, bright beloved, can reach me, save God above, 
For a blood-lake is formed of the light of my eyes with love.’ 
That too is Irish. So are the following : 

‘ Who in the winter’s night, 
When the cold blast did bite, 
Came to my cabin door, 
And, on my earthen flure, 
Knelt by me sick and poor, 

Soggarth Aroon ?’ 


‘Her lips are like roses, her mouth much the same, 
Like a dish of ripe strawberries smothered in crame.’ 


‘ The music nearly killed itself to listen to her feet.’ 


‘But O’Kelly still remains to defy and to toil, 
He has memories that hell won't permit him to forget.’ 


‘Tho’ it break my heart to hear say again the bitter words.’ 


All these are Irish. Many more instances as apt we might quote, 
and yet fail to catch the subtle spirit of nationality, which is as 
evasive as it is felicitous. We cannot help thinking that very 
happy things have yet to be done for Irish poetry, in worship 
of that muse unknown to the Greeks, the muse of the household: 
the divinities of home, weans, and wife, ought yet to make their 
noblest appeal to its power of passionate endearment. 
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Art. VI.—History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke. 
By Tuomas Macknicut. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
1858-1860. 


WE think it is Sir James Mackintosh who praises the Irish 
writers previous to the end of the eighteenth century, for their 
elegance and simplicity, and specially alludes to Swift, Berkeley, 
and Goldsmith in illustration of his remark. It is not proposed 
at present to hold up Edmund Burke as a model of chastity in 
style, or, indeed, as excelling in any of the minor arts of a great 
writer’s calling. No man could write more pithily or more ele- 
gantly than Burke when he chose; but, for the most part, his 
writings and speeches are distinguished by entirely different 
excellences, and charm much more from their total effect than 
from isolated beauties. 

It is gradually becoming admitted by all writers of eminence, 
that Burke, during his century, was without a rival. His 
understanding was singularly capacious; his sensibility was 
exquisite; and his imagination truly regal. None of his con- 
temporaries could come near him as an orator; when he began 
to speak, he seemed lifted up into an angelic sphere. At 
times his audience could only wonder; they dared not say 
they appreciated. His oratory often outran the slow march of 
his hearers, as far as his intellect soared in grandeur beyond 
them. The Parliament of his day could admire the dignified 
rhetoric of Chatham, the fervent logic of Fox, the solid eloquence 
of Pitt, the brilliant fervour of Sheridan, the subtle refinement 
of Windham, and the forensic elocution of Erskine; but in 
what category they were to place the oratory of Burke, was a 
question which no candid contemporary cared to answer. All 
they could say was, that he was the most extraordinary man 
they had ever heard. 

No doubt, in the bitterness of political animosity, petty 
jealousies were generated and narrow strifes were fomented, 
so that a speaker in the grave House of Commons would 
occasionally be. treated almost as rudely as if he had lifted 
up his voice in a bear-garden. Yet strife does not always last : 
party must give place to humanity, and politics to wisdom. 
The age of chivalry is not yet gone, although, in Burke’s day, it 
was very nearly so. Chatham can sometimes admire Burke, 
though Burke is a sworn foe to the great statesman; and Burke 
can pay a noble tribute to Chatham’s memory, though he declined 
doing so while he lived. Fox does not always contend with 
Lord North; nor this eccentric statesman with Lord Rocking- 
ham. Men must all occasionally play the Stoic, and say, éveyov 
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zai areyov, bear and forbear. Though Burke, in his declining 
years, renounced the friendship of Fox, of Sheridan, and of 
Erskine, this did not prevent Fox from pronouncing a glowing 
eulogium on the merits of his great friend and master, when he 
lay dead. 

It is well to survey occasionally the great deeds of the great 
men who have gone from among us, if for no better purpose, to 
keep alive our faith in the perpetual energy of the great mother 
of us all, who has as fresh power to-day as she had thousands of 
years ago; and, like the light, is noiseless and strong as she was 
at the beginning. 

Mr Macknight’s is, without doubt, the best biography of 
Edmund Burke which has yet appeared. It is much fuller than 
the hasty and incomplete one of Bisset, and surpasses, by many 
degrees, the painfully laborious but slow-footed performance of 
Prior, not only in ability, but in warmth and glow. The plan 
of this writer, besides, is much larger, and in all ways more 
adequate. The private history of the man and of his works are 
here viewed in the light of his time. No man, of any time, it 
may be safely affirmed, reflected more entirely the mind of his 
age, or was in all ways so completely mixed up with nearly 
every question of importance, both in England and out of it, as 
Edmund Burke. And this arose as much from the vast capacity 
and range of his mind, as from his place as leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. Another rare accident likewise 
contributed to enlarge his sympathies with his race. It is the 
universal testimony of all who had the privilege of closely asso- 
ciating with him, that in point of knowledge he was a moving 
Encyclopedia. Not that his faculties merely moved under the 
ideas of other men, as is too often the case with men of stupen- 
dous erudition: he kept his knowledge securely packed away in 
the chambers of his brain, without in the least degree affecting 
its power of spontaneous work, or in any way repressing or en- 
feebling the outgrowth of its faculties. This assiduous and many- 
sided culture rather advanced than checked the growth of his 
mind. There is no overgrowing the oak when once it has fairly 
got hold of the soil, and has won for itself a place in the forest ; 
but in its soft youth the stronger vegetation of the parasite 
might strangle it, and men would be deprived of its shade for a 
thousand years. So it was with Burke. That which, in his 
unripe years, might, in careless hands, have kept down the native 
vigour of his mind, in his maturity was skilfully directed to its 
adornment. So is it with every mind of great power. There 
is in such men a strong, ceaseless, unquenchable thirst, which 
all the waters of Deucalion and Pyrrha’s flood cannot quench ; 
and because of this burning thirst—not, be it observed, by reason 
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of the habit of acquirement—one may infer the nature of the 
raging fire which burns always within. It smoulders and smokes 
far down, but the cunning hand of the furnace-maker still pre- 
vents the fire from triumphing. It is bound down by bars 
unknown to any forge; it is clinched by rivets that bear no 
maker’s name; and yet how strong and enduring ! 

It is the strength and native vigour of such a mind as Aris- 
totle’s, as the elder Scaliger’s, as Erasmus’s, as Leibnitz’s, as 
Burke’s, as Hegel’s, as Hamilton’s, that should astonish us more 
perhaps than their prodigious acquirements. To walk is easy ; 
but to walk gracefully under an enormous load tries the strength 
ofaman. Yet this is what Burke did. Not that he was merely 
content to be a great reflector of the lights, brilliant and dusky, 
which shone around him. He strove likewise, with what effect 
we shall see, to send forth an illumination brighter and more 
extensive than all of those luminaries put together. 

Perhaps the very first condition that one would lay down 
towards the successful treatment of so eminently simple a life as 
Burke’s, would be the possession in the biographer of supreme 
candour—absolute indifference as to which side the truth might 
lie. This is a severe test for any man, but an absolutely neces- 
sary one for the man who would set himself to write down, with- 
out the semblance of trickery or deception, even of himself, the 
exact state of the case, as it stood between Burke and truth. 
The power is wanted of seeing morally as well as intellectually 
into the bad side as well as into the good one of a man’s disposi- 
tion; of being able to detach his character, and leisurely survey 
it on every side; to turn it over as industriously as if it were the 
features of an adversary ; to stand near it, and apart from it; to 
get above it, and beneath it; to put it in every imaginable light 
which it could have worn among men; and having done so, to 
say candidly what sort of man he was, not heeding whether 
certain foolish persons may find him much of a hero, or whether 
the tongue of scandal may be let loose by the disclosure. Tried 
by this standard, Mr Macknight, as a biographer of Burke, 
must be found wanting. Not that the verdict could be brought 
home to his own convictions; for his admiration, not of Burke 
merely, but of everything about Burke, is as sincere as it is 
often blind and indiscriminate. He can see nothing in his hero 
to apologize for; only a deal of rubbish to be swept away, the 
accumulated droppings of previous biographers, who wanted the 
sense and judgment with which he has been privileged. 

It is much easier to make an impression on a great number 
of vulgar people, than to attract the interest of persons of real 
cultivation. If Mr Macknight had laid this seriously to heart, 
we should, doubtless, to-day have been without his three volumes 
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on Burke; for we are firmly of opinion that he has given us his 
best, and no counsel of ours could have made his work other 
than it is. It is told of La Motte, who had lost his sight, that 
being one day in a crowd, he accidentally trode on the foot of a 
young buck, who immediately struck him on the face. ‘Ah, sire,’ 
said La Motte, ‘you will be sorry for what you have done, when 
I tell you that Iam blind.’ We would receive a caution from this 
anecdote, with its modicum of humour and pathos, as to dealing 
harsh blows simply when one treads on our corns or the robes 
of the damsel we fight for. This is why we are so lenient to 
Mr Macknight, who tells us in his preface, ‘I have written in 
the spirit of love and reverence for a great and good man.’ Not 
a doubt of it, say we; yet it is surely high time that we had 
done with all apologies for the deeds of a great man, and with all 
labour except what is spent in putting his actions in their true 
light before the eyes of his fellows. When that is done, it is at 
their peril if they misinterpret his character; we, at least, have 
performed our small part, and we may challenge the world to 
say that we have done it ill. 

It is curious, now that the name of Burke has become so 
famous, to note how industriously one and another have thumbed 
the ‘ Peerage, if perchance they might alight on some nobleman, 
gifted or otherwise, from whose patrician loins the great plebeian 
might be supposed to have sprung. Burke himself was much 
too great and good a man to give any heed to such silly folly. 
He had much too clear an eye not to see how ridiculous a man 
would appear, who should industriously lay claim to a higher 
lineage than he was fairly entitled to. 

Mr Macknight is a less aspiring genealogist than many. He 
finds that the gaunt De Burghs are too impalpable on their misty 
heights for him to chase them. He accordingly pounces down 
on the trading town of Limerick, and there, with swift glance, 
observes a certain important citizen, John Bourke by name, who 
was elected Mayor of the city in 1645, and who now finds all his 
authority will be needed to quell the fierce mob, maddened by 
priestly exhortations, and by the fears of their own wild hearts. Tt 
is the Marquis of Ormond’s peace proclamation ;_ and it is the duty 
of the Mayor to see it read in the market-place by the king-at- 
arms. Itis received with hisses, and groans, and savage yells by 
the rabble : stones fly thick and fast : the poor Mayor is ‘ knocked 
down,’ with all his civic pride, and is summarily forced to yield 
up his office. And so this ‘stony Thursday,’ and the swilt down- 
setting the Mayor received, still stand out in grim picturesque- 
ness on the old chronicles of Limerick. But what connection has 
this Limerick Mayor with Edmund Burke? None in the world, 
that we can perceive. Edmund Burke’s father, it is said, came 
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from Limerick; and that is, in substance, all that Mr Mac- 
knight tells us about his relationship with that unlucky Mayor. 

King George I. had hardly gone to his account when 
Edmund Burke was born. The young Irishman had, accord- 
ingly, to get through his poetry, and fight his way to recognition 
in London, under the rule of George [’s dapper successor, who 
was nearly as gross in his tastes as his father, with a much worse 
temper. Arran Quay, in the city of Dublin, was Edmund Burke’s 
birth-place, but accounts differ as to the year in which his birth 
occurred. The record in Trinity College, Dublin, has it 1728, 
while his tombstone bears the date of 1730. The curious will 
not fail to note that 1728 was the year of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
birth also. His father was an attorney in good practice, and of 
course a Protestant ; and his mother, who was a Nagle, of Castle- 
town Roche, in Cork, was a mild, rather melancholy woman, 
with weak nerves and ill health. His father was a choleric man, 
whose temper time did not improve; and from him, it is said, 
Burke inherited part of the irritability and sudden bursts of 
passion which did not adorn his declining years. Burke had 
two brothers and one sister, who reached the years of maturity 
—Garret, Richard, and Juliana—he being himself the second 
son. In his youth, his health was not good, and at six years of 
ace he was removed to the care of his mother’s relations, in 
Castletown Roche. Here he was brought under a double set 
of influences, which had, doubtless, their effect. in moulding 
his opinions and in ripening his genius. The village in which 
he was now to reside for the next five years, was situate in the 
heart of the country which Spenser has immortalized in his 
Faery Queen. There was Kilcolman, the residence of the 
poet, and there also was the Awbeg, the bright Mulla of his song. 
To be at liberty to wander at will by the banks of this stream, 
: to lose himself in the neighbouring woods, and to look, even 
with a boyish eye, on the gray fortresses of the district, was 


much more edifying for this dreamy youth than being drilled 
into Euclid, and made perfect in Horace by all the schoolmasters 
in the world. We do not think, particularly as his health in- 


creased, that he would make a bosom friend of the Faery 
Queen, “although his biographer would have us think so. Suf- 
fice it, that he got lodged in his mind, by the best of all processes, 


i part of the crude material on which Spenser worked. The day 
d was coming, though still far distant to his boyish eye, when, with 
\- 

‘ A friend has kindly pointed out to us a tradition respecting Edmund 
wi Spens ‘er and Edmund Burke, that, if of slight foundation, may nevertheless 
1S interest some. Burke’s mother was, according to this story, great-niece of that 
1. Miss Ellen Nagle who married Sylvanus Spenser, the eldest son of the poct, 





+ from whom it is conjectured Edmund Burke derived his Christian name. 
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a mind hungry for thoughts, and images, and glowing words, he 
would open his Spenser, and, as line succeeded line, and stanza 
followed stanza of that marvellous poem, his mental experiences 
that an hour ago were all lost, behold are all found again, and 
come trooping up in anew order of their own, draped all of them, 
too, in an airy, impalpable mist, such as poets love, born of the 
passionate imagination of his own soul. Thus, while young 
Burke read but little of the Faery Queen in those early years, 
he did far better by storing his mind with those experiences likely 
to prove so fertile in his after life. 

While here, he came under another influence, which, to a less 
clear and resolute mind, might have been fraught with quite other 
results. He was set down amid the Nagles, who had been Ca- 
tholics since the days of St Patrick. He would gradually learn 
to respect such persons, who, amid humble thrift and simple re- 
tirement, contrived, despite their adherence to the old faith, to 
display acts of true friendship and of modest worth. The unos- 
tentatious kindness of these humble men always impressed Burke, 
often beyond words; and their quick sagacity and genial humour 
was the subject of his praise, even when he became the Riglit 
Honourable Councillor of his Majesty. 

On Burke’s return to Dublin, in 1740, he spent a year in his 

father’s house, and started in 1741 for Ballitore, in the county 
Kildare. where Abraham Shackleton, a quiet, energetic man, of 
good manners and of excellent morals, had made for himself a 
name. This humble Yorkshire schoolmaster had now a flourishing 
academy at Ballitore ; and Burke, who took to his teacher with a 
rare affection, found it amply repaid by the lively sympathies of 
the Quaker. During his residence here, he gave evidence of 
great mental powers, which were, however, rather to be inferred 
than perceived directly, for he was uniformly quiet and contem- 
rege rather than forward and pronounced. He left behind 
im proofs of a remarkable memory, which was destined to 
astonish other assemblies than the juvenile one at Ballitore. 
Like all school-boys, and school-girls too, we presume, he formed 
a friendship which, unlike those of most youths, was a lasting 
one. This was with Robert Shackleton, the schoolmaster’s son 
and successor. To this youth of good abilities, good scholarship, 
of homely, honest feelings, and of liberal yet decided religious 
sentiments, Burke took with all the ardour of a deep passionate 
nature ; and he had reason all his life long to bless the day that 
he became acquainted with this family of ‘Friends.’ It is said 
that, ever after, Burke hailed a Quaker as something like a 
personal friend. 


On the 14th of April 1743, Burke entered Trinity College, , 


Dublin, whither he carried a good knowledge of the ordinary 
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classics, and a very considerable stock of general information for 
one so young. But he was still a dreamer, and had begun to 
write verse. He had, besides, a will of great self-reliance, and 
was not likely to be put off his own way. While at college, 
he became successively enamoured of natural philosophy, of 
logic, and of history ; but he soon subsided into what he calls the 
furor poeticus. Philosopher as he was destined to become, there 
was a logical Dutchman that seems to have cost him some 
trouble. The same personage puzzled poor Goldsmith likewise 
about the same time. This was no other than the ‘ Dutch 
Burgersdyck,’ at whom Pope sneered, but nevertheless a philo- 
sopher considerably above any man’s rational contempt, and 
whose works it might have been well for Burke to have mas- 
tered. Sallust, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Milton, were 
his favourites. Homer, and, strange to say, Shakespeare he 
did not appreciate. He brought away no laurels from college, 
and his father, who possessed the hard, legal ambition, did not 
like this. Edmund, accordingly, did not feel comfortable at 
home, and in 1747 he entered himself at the Middle Temple, 
London. 

The London of one hundred years ago was not the London 
of to-day. Its inhabitants were ignorant and prejudiced. The 
slave-trade flourished, prisons were unreformed, and highwaymen 
boldly pushed their trade at noon-day in Hyde Park and in 
Piccadilly. The heads of traitors grinned fiercely from Temple 
Bar; and as many as seventeen persons suffered death in one 
morning by the common hangman. A Lifeguardsman prophe- 
sied ; the city listened to his ravings, and the inhabitants deserted 
their homes in imminent dread that Babylon the Great was to be 
swallowed by an earthquake. Yet, amid all this din and out- 
ward confusion, Samuel Johnson was engaged on his Dictionary, 
and David Garrick was lessee of Drury Lane. It has gone the 
round of the biographers in due course, since Bisset’s day, that 
Burke, like Hume, was a candidate about this time for a Glas- 
gow Professorship of Logic, but that both were set aside in favour 
ofa Mr James Clough, whom the whole of Burke’s biographers 
will insist upon making Clow. Mr Macknight finds this story 
unsupported by the least collateral evidence, and he does not 
hesitate accordingly to set it aside.’ 


Professor Jardine, Clough’s successor, the ingenious and highly popular 
expounder of logic for fifty years in the University of Glasgow, says in 1818, 
that ‘ Edmund Burke, whose genius led him afterwards to shine in a more ex- 
alted sphere, was thought of by some of the electors as a proper person to fill 
it (ie. the Logie Chair]. He did not, however, actually come forward as a 
candidate,’ ete. This, both from the character of the narrator, and from his 
means of knowledge, is calculated to carry weight ; for Jardine must have been 
some cight or nine years old when the vacancy in question occurred in 1751, But 
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Meanwhile, if Burke has not gained a professorship, he has 
abandoned verse. He is now deep in the mysteries of trade and 
manufactures, and that some time before Adam Smith’s great 
work appeared, or the French economists had written. THe is 
even pursuing details so closely, that he can inform his friend 
Shackleton that little girls at Turlaine can carn three shillings 
and sixpence a-week at their wheel! He has evidently begun 
at the right place to study political economy. He could not 
get reconciled to the law, and yet he was a man of extraordinary 
industry,—two ideas which old Burke in Dublin could not 
reconcile. For what in the world could a man be engaged upon, 
if not upon law? The idea seemed to perplex the old man’s 
intelligence, and hence his increased displeasure, and Burke's 
renewed resolution to walk in the footsteps which he had chosen, 
He had selected the thorny paths of literature, which in his day 
were much rougher even than now; and, with hope in his eye, 
and the ambition of youth in his heart, he set out with a much 
more contented and assured step than the bystander would judge 
wise. He had none of that flashy vanity peculiar to little minds; 
but he had a dim perception of what was inside his brain, and 
that kind of vague confidence in the long run of things, which 
keeps always pretty close by the side of youths who are to make 
a figure in the world. THis adoption of literature was not a 
desperate shift for existence, driven though he now was very 
much to his wit’s end how he should shape his after career. On 
the contrary, it had his deliberate approval. After being ground 
in the literary mill for seven years—long enough, one would say, 
to take the romance out of any ordinary profession—we find him 
confessing to Horace Walpole that there was nothing so charm- 
ing as writers, nothing so delightful as to be one. But, adds 
this indolent, cynical observer of forty-three, ‘He will know 
better one of these days.’ 

Burke did not turn his back upon the law, because he con- 
sidered it an illiberal or impossible profession. We have his 
own impassioned testimony to the contrary. In his speech on 
American taxation he remarks, ‘ Law is, in my opinion, one of 
the first and noblest of human sciences,—a science which does 
more to quicken and invigorate the understanding than all the 
other kinds of learning put together; but it is not apt, except in 
persons very happily born, to open and to liberalize the mind 
exactly in the same proportion.’ 

An agreeable chapter could be written regarding Burke’s 
female acquaintances, their virtues, their failings, and their cele- 








who, in the world, could have known of Edmun¢ Burke in Glasgow five years 
before any of his books appeared, and who was then only an obscure law stu- 
dent of the Inner Temple? (See Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Education.) 
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brity. There is Peg Woffington, the unfortunate actress, the 
daughter of a poor grocer’s widow on Ormond Quay, Dublin, 
who fascinated everybody who came within her reach, and with 
whom young Edmund exchanged glances in the green-room of 
Drury Lane. There is Mrs Montague, one of the most brilliant 
and accomplished women of her time, of great wealth and of 
great kindness, whose house was always open to men of letters, 
and who, in 1759, took a real pleasure in introducing the young 
author of the Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful to her great 
friends. There was Burke’s good-natured countrywoman, Mrs 
Vesey, of Bolton Row, the friend and rival of Mrs Montague, 
who made all her guests at their ease, and who was as full of 
Trish frolic and of Irish bulls, as if she still flourished on the banks 
of the Liffey... There were the two model women of French 
society in those days, Madame du Deffand and Mademoiselle 
de L’Espinasse, of whose class Sydney Smith once said that they 
‘outraged every law of civilised society, and gave very pleasant 
little suppers.’ Burke attended those suppers when in Paris in 
1773, and listened to the wit and the atheism that circled so 
freely round their tables. Finance and philosophy, the drama 
and the Contrat Social, D’Alembert and Diderot, Voltaire and 
Rousseau, Helvetius and ‘le bon David, —all were discussed, 
all were made the subject of some jeu desprit.2 Burke was 
discusted with what he saw of French society, and in his /rench 
Revolution has held it up as a terrible spectacle to all coming 
time. 

But the young writer has gone to his garret with health, 
hope, and genius on his side, and it will go hard with him if he 
cannot wring from letters what will supply his humble board. 
As an ingenious decoy to the English public, Burke brought 
out a pamphlet entitled A Vindication of Natural Society (1756), 
which he dexterously ascribed to a late ‘noble writer.’ Every 
one pronounced the brochure Bolingbroke’s. It was full of his 
ingenious arguments, it was full of his bold assumptions, and it 
was his style all over. But so high authorities as Lord Chester- 
field and Mr Pitt had pronounced Lord Bolingbroke’s style 

‘Her invitations were made in the most off-hand way. ‘Don’t mind your 
dress,’ she called to a gentleman (said to be Mr Benjamin Stillingfleet), ‘come in 
your blue stockings!’ A happy expression, as it turned out, which was to give 
name to aclass of females of quite different character from its author, and which, 
when it became popular, was more frequently applied to those ladies who 
waited on the ambitious gatherings at Mrs Montague’s. This is still the only 
synonym we possess for the French precieuse, a class that were ridiculed with 
all Molitre’s power of satire in his Precieuses Ridicules. 

*In Marmontel’s Memoirs, one of the most fascinating books of a bygone 
age, which the skilled will know how to read, there is given exquisite portraits 
of the actors of that time, drawn, too, by a man who moved among the scenes 


— he depicts; and who knew well when, and where, and how, to lay on the 
rush, 
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‘inimitable;’ and here the most accomplished man of fashion, and 
the most brilliant orator of the age, were both at fault, for it 
actually turned out to be the work of a poor law student of the 
Inner Temple. Henceforward Burke had no need to enter the 
lists with his visor down. This philosophical satire placed his 
claims to literary recognition beyond all doubt, and he was only 
following the dictates of prudence or of policy when he ventured 
before the public hereafter anonymously.’| A few months after- 
wards there appeared A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. When we have said 
that very little progress had been made in speculative discovery 
respecting the origin of the Beautiful since the days of St 
Augustine, expectation will not be raised too high regarding the 
production of this philosopher of seven-and-twenty. Hardly two 
men are agreed even now as to the origin of those ideas, and it is 
to be feared that this ingenious Irishman did little to remove the 
difficulties which lay in his path. His theory, that everything 
was beautiful that possessed the power of relaxing the nerves 
and fibres, and thus inducing a certain degree of bodily languor 
and sinking, is almost too grotesque to be calmly commented on ; 
yet the book is full of the most ingenious observations on mental 
phenomena; and, while comparatively cold and unimpassioned in 
its style, it possesses, nevertheless, many specimens of rare illus- 
tration and most apt allusion, charming the reader even when the 
oddity of his postulate affronts the reason, and docs violence to 
the feelings. David Hume, who was seventeen years older than 
Burke, gave likewise to the world, at the age of twenty-seven, his 
Treatise of Human Nature; in all ways a more subtle and pro- 
found book, which has turned out so remarkable in the annals 
of speculation, that both the German and the Scottish philo- 
sophers have hardly gained their breath from the hundred years’ 
warfare in which its scepticism involved them.? In truth, Burke 

‘Those persons who care to note such curious coincidences in the carcer of 
literary men, will observe that Oliver Goldsmith, who was, as we have seen, born 
during the same year as Burke, came to London for the first time during this year. 

2The two philosophers became acquainted about this time, and, in return for 
a copy of the Sublime and Beautiful, presented by Burke, Hume gave him 
Smith’s Treatise on the Moral Sentiments. Wume, in this chosen walk, had 
decidedly the better of Burke; and so apt are men’s brains to be clouded by 
the temporary exhalations which their own heat has given rise to, it is only 
now that we are beginning to recognise duly the vast magnitude of Hume's 
philosophic genius, or adequately to estimate his powers. It was Burke’s 
intention, we are told by Boswell, to write a detailed refutation of the idealism 
of Berkeley and Hume ; but political affairs interfered, and we are deprived, 
among other pleasures, of the definite means of settling the much disputed 
question as to whether Burke had any proper title to the name of a philosopher, 
or was not rather, according to Mr Carlyle, merely a ‘resplendent and far- 
secing rhetorician.’ His treatment of this question, which is ‘a touchstone of 
metaphysical Sagacity,’ according to Mackintosh, would have conclusively dis- 
closed the philosopher, or revealed the rhetorician. 
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had more in him of the poet than the philosopher ; while Hume 
was of philosophy all compact. But more of this anon. 

Towards the end of 1756, or early in the succeeding year, 
Burke married Miss Nugent, a countrywoman of his own, the 
daughter of Dr Nugent, a physician in Bath. As this lady was 
brought up a Roman Catholic, it was probably this circumstance 
that gave rise to some whispers respecting Burke’s alleged oscil- 
‘lation between his own faith and hers. After her marriage she 
joined the Church of England, made to him one of the best of 
wives, and survived him some fourteen years. His father-in- 
law came up shortly afterwards to London, and for many years 
Burke found a home in Wimpole Street with this excellent 
physician. In 1759 he became connected with Dodsley the 
publisher, with whom he engaged to write the historical section 
of the Annual Register for L.100 a-year. For the next fifteen 
years or so, his lucid mind can be traced in its pages, giving 
order and arrangement to its reports, and infusing genius into 
its details. It was during the same year that he was introduced 
by Lord Charlemont to ‘ Single-speech’ Hamilton, a selfish, 
crafty Scot, of much more ability than he generally gets credit 
for, who had a seat at the Board of Trade and a residence at 
Hampton Court. Whatever was the nature of Burke’s connec- 
tion with this man—for it has not been clearly defined—we are 
safe in asserting that it was in the manufacture of ideas that 
the young writer was employed.!’ He lived with Hamilton for 
the next six years, and, after an irreconcilable quarrel, the L.300 
of Irish pension which the wily Hamilton had procured for him, 
was thrown up, and Burke turned his back on ‘ Single-speech’ 
for ever. At which act let none of our readers marvel, who have 
any sympathy with honesty and fair dealing. 

Shortly after the Annuai Register was started, Burke met 
Johnson, for the first time, at Garrick’s table. Johnson was 
close on fifty, and we find the editor of the Register in 1759 
reproaching the nation with having done nothing for the author 
of Jtasselas. Gruff old Samuel seems to have taken immensely 
to Burke, and the violence of his political views did not deter 
him from recognising and giving publicity to his admiration of the 
Irishman’s worth and genius. The celebrated Club in Gerrard 
Street, of which Burke was one of the sclect nine,’ was founded 


1 Burke himself terms it ‘a companion in your studies,’ in a letter to Hamil- 
ton of this period. 

2 This Club arose from a suggestion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was called 
by Johnson their Romulus. It originally bore no name, and consisted of nine 
members, viz., Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, Dr Nugent, Beauclerk, Langton, 
Goldsmith, Chamier, and Sir John Hawkins ; but at Garrick’s death it received 
the name of the Literary Club. Topics, miscellaneous and literary, were often 
warmly discussed, politics never. (See Boswell’s Johnson, and Foster’s Gold- 


smith.) 
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in 1764. But its keen debates, its flashes of wit, its stores of 
knowledge, its bursts of merriment, are no longer heard; 
and the cry of the costermonger or the milkman is now only 
known where Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith long ago made 
merry. 

On the 17th of July 1765, Burke somehow got introduced to 
Lord Rockingham, and became his private secretary by the 
obliging services of his friends William Burke and William 
Fitzherbert. This William Burke was simply a kinsman of 
Edmund’s, though the latter frequently calls him ‘ cousin’ in his 
correspondence. William likewise gained for him the acquaint- 
ance of Lord Verney, from whom, a few months afterwards, he 
received the position of Member of Parliament for the borough 
of Wendover, near the foot of the Chiltern Hills.1| This borough 
was a close one, under Lord Verney’s influence; and in those 
days, when as much as L.9000 was the price paid for such a 
post, and L.70,000 for a county, Edmund Burke required to 
thank those powers who had put it into Verney’s heart to be so 
liberal. 

On the 26th of December 1765, Burke became member for 
Wendover; on the 14th of the following month he entered 
Parliament; and on the 27th he made his maiden speech. 
Henceforward his career is so inextricably interwoven with the 
history of the time, that it is almost impossible to set it in an 
intelligible light without diverging largely into details quite 
foreign to this place. We shall only notice briefly a few of his 
great speeches, which are altogether unparalleled, alike in num- 
ber and in oratorical genius, in the whole annals of the British 
Parliament. 

The Rockingham Whigs had, the previous year, replaced the 
incompetent ministry of Grenville; and although Lord Rocking- 
ham was an excellent man, of sound integrity, of great courage, 
an inflexible patriot, and a disinterested politician, the House of 
Commons was, nevertheless, in no humour to listen to calm debate 
or toimpassioned harangue. The American colonies came before 
the British Parliament in a federal capacity; and it was on a 
question touching the competency of the House of Commons to 
receive such a petition, that Burke first spoke. Pitt was under- 
stvod to favour the petition, and the Administration considered 
the admission of it an open question. The new member argued, 
in a speech of much force and beauty, that the presentation of 
such a petition was of itself an acknowledgment of the House’s 


? The Burkes,’ as they were popularly called—viz., Edmund, his brother 
Richard, and Wiiliam—had for the most part, as Edmund phrased it, ‘ one 
home and one purse;’ but William and Richard, it is to be regretted, gambled 
much too largely in India Stock. 
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jurisdiction. If Lord Rockingham had any fears for the discre- 
tion and tact of his new secretary, this maiden appearance of his 
set such suspicions at rest for ever. The great Pitt was the first 
to rise and bestow a warm encomium on the new member. He 
little dreamt that the rakish clipper, whose feats he had that day 
witnessed, should, ere a month had gone by, take the wind out 
of his own great sails, and be seizing on the prize while he was 
labouring heavily in the offing. As Burke returns from St 
Stephen’s that clearJanuary night, the ground feels crisp beneath 
his feet, and the moon shines brightly overhead, while countless 
stars glitter down over the great city. Halting on his step, he 
looks up at the great Orion ‘sloping slowly to the west,’ and 
yonder the untiring waggoner urges forth his wain on its end- 
less round. And all nature goes its round, as it has done through 
numberless ages, thinks Burke. But poetry and politics will 
not yoke together; and though it is a proud moment this for 
him, it is not unmixed with melancholy, bred in him by those 
stars, and that nameless something which lurks in the bosom of 
every man, and which asserts itself strongest in the moment of 
victory. 

Unlike the young aristocratic politician of a former age, and, 
perchance, also of this one, Burke did not content himself with 
merely glancing over the newspapers at his club of a morning, 
before marching to duty: he set himself vigorously to work, as 
only he knew how, in analyzing the whole work of Government, 
and the complicated interests of the British Empire. In his suc- 
cessive appearances, he seems, by universal testimony, to have 
taken the House entirely by storm. Old men and young men, 
able men and men less able, trading politicians and soldiers of 
fortune,—all spoke of his orations with enthusiasm. Now 
he ridiculed Grenville, anon he aimed a shaft even at Pitt. 
That veteran politician could not brook the idea of Britain being 
dependent on foreign nations for the raw material of her manu- 
factures, while Burke modestly but earnestly urged the propriety 
of such a course. This was the first time the House of Com- 
mons had listened to the advocacy of the doctrines of free trade. 
He had argued in favour of Catholic Emancipation so far back as 
1759; and now, while Fox was still a boy, we find him insisting 
upon doctrines that took so many years to ripen into action. 
But Burke has got into his head certain solid notions regarding 
political economy, which he will din into the ears of men until 
they understand them. 

The Rockingham Whigs, after a very short term of office, 
had to resign, and Pitt, who had recently been raised to the 
peerage as Earl of Chatham, again took the reins. But he did not 
hold them long; the Duke of Grafton came into office in 1766, 
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and was succeeded by Lord North in 1770, whose Premiership 
lasted through the American war down to 1782. 

The standing order of the House of Commons, which had re- 
cently come into play owing to a quarrel with the Lords against 
the admission of the public to both Houses of Parliament, had, 
during 1770, been connived at rather than otherwise. This led 
to the publication of the more interesting debates, with much 
more detail and correctness than had hitherto been known. Not 
satisfied with this, the writers for the public prints, as public 
writers will, had caricatured some of those ‘descended from 
Parliamentary men,’ in a style which did not at all meet the 
approval of dapper little Colonel Onslow. This fiery little 
Colonel, who two years before had routed a bill-sticker and incar- 
cerated a milkman for a breach of privilege, resolved to put an 
end to this ridiculing of him in the newspapers. He would, in 
sportsman’s phrase, ‘ bring down’ the printers of those audacious 
journals, and have them reprimanded, on bended knees, in the 
presence of the Speaker. ‘ Little Cocking George,’ as some 
newspaper wag called him, singled out two newspapers, the 
printers of which he resolved to have up before the House. 
Burke, stanchly supported by Charles Turner, strongly opposed 
this movement, but, unluckily, they found themselves in the 
minority. Turner, member for York, was a plain country 
gentleman of broad acres and blunt speech, a keen sportsman, 
and one who loved liberty immensely. From the green benches, 
in his green shooting-coat with tally-ho buttons, he on one occa- 
sion had the audacity to tell the House, that if he had been a 
poor man, with his passion for field sports, he must himself have 
been a poacher! The day ultimately fixed for the attendance 
of the printers was the 19th of February. They did not appear. 
Another order was issued, but it met with no more respect. 
The sergeant-at-arms was next ordered to seize these two con- 
tumacious individuals, but his deputy was only jeered by the 
printers’ devils. The House then addressed the Crown to issue 
a proclamation for the seizure of Wheble and Thomson, the 
audacious publishers of the debates. While this matter was 
pending, the little sporting Colonel volunteered to bring before 
them ‘three more brace’ of offending printers. This motion 
was pressed forward. Burke and Turner, and the rest of their 
friends, resolved to divide on every paper as it came before them. 
The minority were determined to weary the House, that the 
printers might get off. Every pretence was made, the most 
ludicrous questions asked, all to spin out the time. Even the 
name of the printer’s familiar was made a pretext for a discussion. 
The Speaker complained he was tired, and Ellis, Dyson, and 
Luttrell with one voice denounced the minority. But it was 
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all in vain. Two o’clock came, and the minority still held out. 
‘I always wished for small divisions,’ said the eccentric member 
for York; ‘with fifteen gentlemen having the interest of the 
people at heart, I will laugh at any majority.’ Four o’clock 
came; the House had divided three-and-twenty times, and the 
great victory was virtually won. The pompous little sports- 
man had overshot the mark, and THE FourtH EstaTe was 
BORN! Burke, who saw much farther into political affairs than 
any of his contemporaries, from the heights of his constitutional 
wisdom, predicted that ‘posterity will bless the pertinacity of 
that day.’ 

On the 19th of April 1774, on Mr Rose Fuller’s motion that 
the House would take into consideration the tax of threepence 
per pound on tea imported into the American colonies, Burke 
gave one of his noblest speeches on American taxation. He was 
called to his feet by a harangue from the renegade Charles 
Wolfran Cornwall, which consisted of an attack on the Rocking- 
hams, accusing them of all the colonial disturbances since the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. 

He rose ostensibly to put Mr Cornwall right, but really to 
defend the Rockinghams from the injurious slights which had 
been cast upon them. He showed, from the evidence of the ex- 
isting Ministry, that Parliamentary taxation for an American 
revenue had virtually been abandoned; and even on the assump- 
tion that a repeal of the colonial duties had led to the American 
disturbances, Lord North was himself the worst of these repealers, 
because, while Lord Rockingham during his ministry repealed 
one duty, Lord North had repealed five. Then, accepting a 
challenge thrown out by the previous speaker, he went fully into 
the history of colonial taxation, and completely vindicated his 
own party from the charges brought against them. He went 
into a copious history of the circumstances preceding taxation 
by the British Government; the evils of the Stamp Act; the 
good effects of its repeal; the difficulties of Lord Rockingham’s 
Ministry; the revival of the policy of taxation by the Chatham 
Ministry ; its evil consequences to the colonies; the solitary tea- 
duty a financial blunder; and the consequent estrangement of 
the colonies from the mother country, which was daily becoming 
more and more imminent. He ingeniously enriched his general 
narrative by pausing to depict, in colours too glowing ever to 
fade, the characters of Grenville, of Chatham, and of Charles 
Townshend, and by showing how their weaknesses had aggra- 
vated the discontents of the American colonies. Then he wound 
up by an appeal to the House, such as has seldom been heard, 
not to persist in such wrong-headed measures, but to return to 
that wise policy which the Rockingham Whigs had inaugurated, 
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and without which, Burke concluded, there could be no peace 
for England. 

During the delivery of this masterly oration, idle politicians, 
drawn thither by common report, filled the lobbies and stair- 
cases of the House. Loud cries of ‘Go on!—go on!’ greeted 
the speaker, on his pausing to ask if he tired gentlemen. Mem- 
bers of all shades of political opinion declared enthusiastically, 
that here was the most wonderful man they had ever listened to, 
and the American agents were with difficulty restrained from 
hurraing their admiration in the gallery. So entirely and em- 
phatically had he got men’s prejudices under for the time by the 
force of his persuasive voice, that the King and his crotchet of 
taxing America were temporarily forgotten, and, even at the 
risk of being regarded as personal enemies to his Majesty, ad- 
herents of the Ministry were known to join in the general and 
irresistible burst of applause. 

Perhaps the most perfect specimen of Burke’s oratory is to be 
found in his great speech on administrative reform, delivered on 
the 11th of February 1780. At the height of his powers, and in 
the full blaze of his fame, he was likewise of more gentle temper 
than he afterwards became. All England sang his praises. 
While difficulty is good for man, as Burke himself declared, 
there are occasions on which sunshine is one of the most joyous 
things on earth. He opened his address by laying down the 
principles on which a wise reform should be founded, neither too 
liberal nor too conservative, and then proceeded to apply those 
—. He proposed te abolish the middle-age division of 

ingland into five sovereign jurisdictions, viz., the Principality of 
Wales, the Duchy of Lancaster, the County Palatine, the Earl- 
dom of Chester, and the Duchy of Cornwall. He proposed to 
get rid of the landed estates of the Crown, and of the forest lands 
and forest rights. He proposed, by issuing contracts for the 
Royal Household, to cut off a number of useless and fat offices, 
which consumed a great amount of the public revenue. He in- 
tended to apply the principle of public contract likewise to the 
Board of Works and to the Mint. He would abolish the Ord- 
nance Office by assigning it to the Army and Navy. He would 
introduce unheard of reforms into the Pay Office, and transfer 
the Treasury and Office of Paymaster of the Pensions to the 
Exchequer. He would not abolish any existing pensions, be- 
cause such a course might injure individuals; but he would limit 
the fund from which they were drawn to L.600,000, or some 
such sum, which would tend to check all extravagance. He 
would reduce the emoluments of the Patent Offices of the Ex- 
chequer, as the lives and reversions fell in, to fixed salaries, so that 
public rewards for merit as well as public pensions might still be 
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at the disposal of the Crown. The offices of the Colonial Secre- 
tary of State, of the Board of Trade and Plantations, were like- 
wise to be done away with; and he proposed to regulate the 
salaries of the judges, the ambassadors, and the tradesmen of the 
Court, on more equitable principles than they had been settled 
on hitherto. He would make the Ministers of the Treasury 
and the great personages of the Royal Household responsible for 
such emoluments, who on an insolvent quarter-day would, he 
said, be more dreadful to the Royal mind than that of the united 
colonies, 

But it is impossible, in this dry skeleton form, to give anything 
at all like an adequate idea of his extraordinary powers. The 
sound political wisdom which held the reins while the bold 
imagination went forward on the work of reform; the alluring 
charms of poetical illustration which clothed the past with life, 
and the future with radiance; the brilliant flashes of wit which 
played up like electric coruscations over the House; the condensed 
reasoning, the burning emotion, and the fervid appeals to the 
most noble passions, rendered this speech the most remarkable 
one in a small compass that the orator ever delivered. For three 
hours the audience were spell-bound. Ministerialists, courtiers, 
sycophants, amid tumultuous cheers, bore testimony to the great- 
ness of the success. The historian, Gibbon, though a king’s 
friend, praised it ; and even Lord North condescended to say of 
it that it excelled all he had ever heard in the House. 

Burke’s prodigious labours in the prosecution of Warren 
Hastings, for his alleged cruelty to the Rohillas and the Begums 
of Oude, formally began in 1784, and the actual trial commenced 
in Westminster Hall in February 1788. The animosity of the 
orator to Hastings dates as far back as 1773.’ ‘ Mr Tastings,’ 
said Burke in a speech delivered in that year, ‘is to have the 
casting vote. Mr Hastings is the individual nominated by this 
Parliament. If all that has been said is true, if the insinuations 
of the Committee of Secrecy and the speeches of to-day are true, 
this man is guilty of everything charged against the Company. 
Yet this man is to be the First President, and to him is given 
a controlling power in the Council.’ 

It was obvious from the impeachment that Burke had spared 
no pains to make himself acquainted with the alleged crimes, 
and with the country wherein they were transacted. No man 
probably ever understood India so well, without having actually 
set foot on its shores. There is something entirely Eastern about 
this great oration, partly from the vividness and intensity with 
which the objects were conceived, and partly also, it may be, 


' Lord Macaulay, in his Essays, dates it as far back as 1781, but it was cer- 
tainly eight years earlier. 
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from the excited state of his mind caused by the protracted tale 
of cruelty and wrong which had buried themselves so deeply in 
his very soul. This speech, while it has much more than the 
customary share of gorgeous orientalism in its composition, 
betrays, besides, far more of embittered sensibility, and even of 
reckless judgment, than we find in the rest of his great orations. 
That ‘Burke generally took up his side like a fanatic, and 
defended it like a philosopher, is an unfortunate saying of the 
Jate Lord Macaulay, who appreciated Burke’s genius highly, and 
has done much to disseminate his greatness. The sentence, so far 
as it applies to the present oration, would be much truer were 
we to reverse it. The position which Burke took up on the 
present occasion was by no means a fanatical one, whatever his 
subsequent advocacy of that position might be called. A man, 
after turning a case over in his mind for fifteen years, as Burke 
is proved to have done in the case of Hastings, cannot be said to 
have made up his mind without due consideration. His feelings, 
if ever they are to subside on this side of time, have certainly had 
sufficient leisure to do so in the course of fifteen years. A man 
who is wholly at the mercy of his feelings we denominate a. 
fanatic ; but Burke, even by Lord Macaulay’s admission, had 
naturally perhaps the most solid understanding of any man in 
England. But, to say truth, these antithetical sentences ring to 
the ear like adages, but will not always bear too close inspection. 
The impeachment lasted nine days in all, four of which were 
occupied with the oratory of Burke. He opened his charge in 
the presence of the most august assemblage of rank and intellect 
that perhaps ever met in Westminster Hall to listen to any 
single speaker. On the third day of the trial, which was perhaps, 
rhetorically considered, the most important, the speaker, with 
the documents in his raised hands as a testimony to Heaven of 
the guilt of the person charged, with streaming eyes, and 
with suffused countenance, related how slow fires were made 
to inflict unmentionable tortures on tender women, how death 
met life at the very gates and strangled it. His audience could 
endure the agony no longer, and burst out many of them into 
tears. Mrs Siddons confessed that all the terror and pity 
which she had ever witnessed on the stage, sank into insigni- 
ficance before the scene she had just beheld. Mrs Sheridan 
fainted; and the stern Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who always 
in the most headstrong way had insisted on Hastings’ inno- 
cence, was observed for once in his life to shed a tear. 
‘This peroration, said Windham, himself an orator of great 
accomplishments, as Burke closed his address, ‘ was the noblest 
ever uttered by man.’ It may astonish not a few to be told that 
this speech was not written, that the speaker trusted to his never- 
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failing supply of appropriate language in which to clothe his 
ideas as they crowded upon his brain. 

So thoroughly had Burke mastered the art of government, 
and so completely new were his political speculations, that this 
very thoroughness and novelty stood in the way of the reception 
of his ideas by the British public, and even by the British Par- 
liament. It has taken the greater portion of a century to place 
the majority of the House of Commons abreast of what he spoke 
long years before. There are few of the great measures of the 
present day which his far-seeing wisdoin did not anticipate, and 
which his feelings did not valiantly defend. He advocated free 
trade many years before it became a watchword of party, and sup- 
ported the claims of the Catholics when Fox was a boy in small 
clothes. Catholic emancipation was granted many years after 
his death, but only as a means of preserving the loyalty of the 
Irish nation. He supported the petition of the Dissenters to be 
relieved from the restrictions which the Church of England in 
its own behoof had imposed upon them. He opposed the cruel 
laws against insolvents, and attempted in vain to mitigate the 
penal code. He strove to abolish the old plan of enlistment ; 
and he attacked the slave-trade, which the King wished to pre- 
serve as part of the British constitution. His labours in law 
reform are well known, and he is almost universally recognised 
as the first financial reformer whom the British nation produced. 
By means of various bills, he carried through Parliament a 
system of official reorganization which, in the single office of 
Paymaster-General, saved the country L.25,000 a-year. Is it 
to be wondered at, that the man who entertained such ‘ revolu- 
tionary views’ should never have been entrusted with a seat at 
George III.’s Cabinet? His Majesty, as is well known, boasted 
that he would transmit the crown, exactly as he had received it, 
to his successor. The paramount evil of Burke’s age, and the 
one against which he sleeplessly battled, was the Court scheme 
of having a dependent administration in opposition to the 
Government. It need in no way astonish us, that the most 
eminent of English politicians, whose mind was fitted for far 
nobler things than even politics, after spending thirty years in 
the British Parliament, retired without ever having enjoyed so 
much as a seat at the Cabinet. But he foresaw all this well. 
Very early in his public career he remarked with much sagacity, 
and, as time proved, with too much truth, at the end of his great 
speech on American taxation (1774), ‘I know the map of Eng- 
land as well as the noble Lord [Lord North], or as any other 
person, and I know that the way I take is not the road to pre- 
ferment.” He was a poor man when he entered Parliament, and 
the genius who presides over the destiny of great men held him 
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too fast to her own breast to admit of his gathering much of the 
littering dust that the world in its mean way fights for. 

In March 1768, he purchased a small estate in Buckingham- 
shire, twenty-three miles out of London, for some L.23,000. 
This agreeable residence was named Gregories; and is situate near 
Beaconsfield, where Burke now lies buried. The money with 
which he was enabled to effect this purchase has given rise to 
some curious inquiry and to knowing shakes of the head on the 
part of some of Burke’s critics. Lord Rockingham, whose 
private secretary he was, lent him L.10,000 ; he got by mortgages 
from Dr Saunders, of Spring Gardens, L.5000; and William 
and Richard Burke let him have L.8000. The latter sum had 
to be returned some years after, when ‘ the Burkes’ were ruined 
by jobbing in India stock. Lord Rockinghan, it is conjectured 
by Mr Macknight, may have lent Burke L.30,000 in all previous 
to that nobleman’s death in 1782,—all which sum was nobly 
cancelled by a codicil to his will. The Irish estate, which Burke 
inherited from his brother Garret, was not sold till 1792 or 1793, 
when it brought something less than L.4000. He sat for Bristol 
from 1774 till 1780; then for Malton, in Yorkshire, till the close 
of his political career. On his retirement from public affairs in 
1794, the representation of Malton was delegated to his son, a 
young man of good promise, who had previously filled the post 
of deputy-paymaster to his father, at L.500 a-year. But this 
only son, the joy and pride of his heart, was cut off in a few 
months by a rapid consumption, in his 36th year. The grief of 
the father at this great catastrophe is said, by Dr Laurence, to 
have been ‘truly terrible” Bursting frequently from all control, 
he would rush into the room where his dead son lay, and ‘ throw 
— headlong, as it happened, on the body, the bed, or the 

oor.’ 

Thenceforward Burke’s life was immeasurably desolate. His 
affections, which had always been fervid, now became almost un- 
governable. His feelings occasionally mastered his reason ; and 
the strong oak of the forest sensibly swayed. ‘TI live,’ says this 
broken-hearted old man, ‘in an inverted order. They who 
ought to have succeeded me have gone before me. They who 
should have been to me as posterity are in the place of ancestors. 
The storm has gone over me, and I lie like one of those old oaks 
which the late hurricane has scattered about me. I am stripped 
of all my honours ; I am torn up by the roots.’ 

His increased irritability is observable, likewise, in the writings 
which he gave to the world after this date. His Observations on 
a late Publication, intituled The Present State of the Nation, which 
appeared in 1769, was admitted by highly competent judges to 
outstrip the publications of Halifax, of Swift, of Addison, and of 
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Bolingbroke. His Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Dis- 
contents (1770), while it called down the dignified wrath of 
Chatham, the cynical sneers of Horace Walpole, and the screeches 
of Mrs Catherine Macauley, sister to Sawbridge, Lord Mayor of 
London, is now admitted on all hands to be the most perfect 
exposition of Whiggism which has ever been made. When one 
compares with these noble works his Letter to a Noble Lord, and 
particularly his last work, the Letters ona Regicide Peace, we can 
readily perceive how much the ancient prowess had deserted that 
undaunted will. 

It was during this same year, but before this sad calamity 
had befallen him, that the final quarrel occurred between him 
and his generous friend and pupil, Fox. Fox was the acknow- 
ledged leader in the House of Commons of what is called the 
New Whigs; while Burke, again, had been allied all his life long 
to what he called the Old Whigs. In Burke’s speech on the 
Marriage Act, in June 1781, he s said, ‘T am accused, I am told, 
abroad of being a man of aristocr ratic principles. If by aristo- 
cracy they mean the peers, I have no vulgar admiration nor 
vulgar antipathy towards them. J hold their order in cold and 
decent respect. Ihold them to be of an absolute necessity in the 
constitution ; but I think they are only good when kept within their 
proper bounds’ The only respect in which Burke’s recent writ- 
ings differ at all from those of an earlier date, is, that they display 
a mind much more alive than formerly to the dangers of popular 
illusions, and urge with ever-increasing fervour the necessity for 
those restraining institutions which the author always advocated 
as necessary to the preservation of civilised society. His emo- 
tions, no doubt, are much more fervid, and his understanding is 
less solid ; but, to all intents and purposes, the opinions which he 
advocated regarding government thirty years before, were pre- 

cisely those which he died maintaining. 

Fox, again, as we have said, was the ‘darling of the New W higs, 
who were supposed to be more on a level with the free spirit “of 
the age, as it was called, than Burke, with his clinging to old 
systems and to old aristocracies. Fox, besides, at the critical 
juncture of the French Revolution, seemed to push his doctrines 
of freedom to an excess, rather than to bring forward the Con- 
servative side of his political views to allay popular alarm. The 
Old Whigs thought this step was at variance with sound discre- 
tion ; and. Burke, who was very violent on everything regarding 
the French Revol ution, openly declared in the House of Commons, 
that his friendship with Fox was at an end. ‘Thus these men, 
who had loved each other more than brothers from the time that 
¥ox entered Parliament, were violently separated, by what one 
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cannot help terming a vile political squabble. No doubt the 
ardent generosity of Fox would have sought forgiveness in no 
long time; but Burke, whose nature was deeper, wider, and 
more serious than Fox’s, possessed something of that dark irre- 
concilability which men fear rather than cling to, and which has 
been a characteristic of more than one great man in our day. 

It was in 1790 that his work on the French Revolution made 
its appearance. It was read everywhere, and talked about by 
everybody. No political work on the current events of the day 
ever equalled it in interest, and in the sudden reputation which 
it acquired. Nothing else was asked for or thought of. Edition 
followed edition quicker almost than the printers could throw them 
off. Thirty thousand copies were soon in the hands of the public. 
In no place was its effect greater than in the Court of George IIL, 
where for long years the name of the author had not been men- 
tioned without a shudder. His Majesty himself read the book, 
and would have every one read it near him. ‘It will do you 
good—do you good,’ said he; ‘it is a book every gentleman 
should read” Meanwhile Fox was consigned to perdition by the 
creatures of the Court: Burke was a great man, and a good man. 
Even clever Miss Burney (Madame D’Arblay), the intelligent 
Keeper of the Robes, felt her interest in Burke revive on this royal 
criticism. The book was talked over with much admiration by 
Pitt and Wilberforce, and other Ministerialists, at a public dinner 
at Wimbledon. The fame of it reached the banks of the Isis 
and the shores of the Liffey; and grave academicals in Oxford 
transmitted their thanks to the author, and in Dublin they made 
him an LL.D.! All the crowned heads of Europe, the French 
nobility and Princes in exile, King Stanislaus of Poland, the 
Princes and Sovereigns of Germany, and Catherine of the icy 
north, sent their special congratulations to the author of the 
Reflections. This was flattering to poor Burke, who had battled 
so long and so earnestly under neglect and depreciation. Yet 
Fox could not bear the book; Sheridan could not bear it; and 

oung Mackintosh, at the age of 26, wrote a reply to it. Many 
of the English people liked it, yet many of them disliked it. 
Some fifty replies were penned against it ; but the only one that 
is still read is the production of a political staymaker, the ‘infidel’ 
Tom Paine. Some two years before Burke’s death, the King 
saw good to bestow upon him two considerable pensions, which 
amounted in all, during his life, to something over L.10,000. 
Except the L.4000 per annum, which he received as Paymaster 
under Shelburne’s Ministry, this was all that he ever obtained 
either from King or courtier. Yet there were persons, as of 
course there will always be, who knew well the vast sums which 
his spirit of reform had saved the nation, who were so mean as to 
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grumble at the ‘ prodigality’ of the Government and at the 
‘corruption’ of Burke in this transaction. 

From the time of his son’s death, Burke never dined from 
home. His house, formerly like a hotel, was now the picture 
of desolation. He studiously avoided visitors, and wrapt him- 
self up in the cold folds of his own great sorrow. His head 
declined, and his body bent together; and the peasants in the 
neighbouring fields, accustomed to a kind word as he passed, 
now shrunk off, awe-stricken at the spectacle of so great a grief. 
Yet still his mind was fresh, and his faculties vigorous. He spent 
a considerable portion of the days which preceded his death on 
the perusal of a good book sent him by a good man—Practical 
Christianity, by his friend Wilberforce. On the 9th of July 
1797, Edmund Burke expired at Gregories, without a groan, in 
the 65th year of his age. His disease was a scirrhous affection 
of the stomach. ‘ His end, wrote Dr Lawrence, on the morning 
of his death, over his lifeless remains, ‘ was suited to the simple 
greatness of his mind, which he displayed through life—every 
way unaffected, without levity, without ostentation, full of natural 
grace and dignity.’ 

By his own express injunctions, he was to be interred in the 
family burying-ground at Beaconsfield, beside his brother 
Richard, and a yet dearer friend to the old man’s heart. On 
the 15th of the month, at eight o’clock, on a beautiful July 
evening, while the sinking sun sent its last rays through the 
casements of the little church, he was slowly lowered into the 
grave, and laid beside the ashes of his son. It was all over. The 
great noblemen and members of Parliament slowly and silently 
file back to their homes and their politics; the flagstones are let 
down over the grave, and silence and night rule over the scene. 
Thus passes away the glory of the world! 

Burke’s widow, who survived him for fifteen years, was re- 
moved to the same resting-place in 1812. 


It is matter of regret that the achievements of the orator and 
the actor pass away with the breath of the individual performers. 
It would be gratifying, in studying Cicero, to be able actually 
to confront him with his great rival Burke ; or, in inquiring into 
the histrionic powers of Cicero’s friend Roscius, to place him 
face to face with Burke’s friend Garrick. But as no such magi- 
cal gifts have been given to us, we must content ourselves with 
the meagre limning of such men which history records. When 
Burke came forward, as his custom was, to the middle of the 
House of Commons to speak, the first peculiarity which canght 
the eye of the spectator was the glasses which he almost con- 
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stantly wore in the days of his celebrity. He was tall and noble- 
looking, with a decidedly prepossessing appearance; by no 
means smart in his dress, yet possessing a personal dignity 
which the tailor could not have given him. He seemed full 
of thought and care; and the firm lines about the mouth, the 
strong jaw, and the severe glance of the dark eye, spoke of 
many an inward battle which was known to no human observer. 
The head was solid and intense, rather than heavy and massive, 
high rather than broad, and tolerably prominent; fuller, one 
would say at first sight, of the reasoning than of the imageing 
power. His nose, which was straight as if it had been cut after 
a bevel, opened out into two powerful nostrils, made apparently 
only to sneer. Altogether he looked like a great man, with a 
great lesson to read to men, more than like a gentle one sent into 
the world to please. He spoke with a decided Hibernian ac- 
cent, even although he left the country early in life. But it is 
to be remarked that men of genius hardly ever lose the tongue 
of their youth. He had a voice of great compass, and he never 
required to hesitate for words. They came quick and vehement, 
frequently almost beyond the power of utterance. As he spoke 
his head rose and fell; now it swung, and anon it oscillated from 
side to side of his body, moved by the intense nervous action of 
his frame. Young Gillray, the foremost of English caricaturists, 
sketches Burke in various postures and attitudes. One of the 
most characteristic of these represents him as rapt in the de- 
livery of some splendid oration, with his hands clenched and his 
arms raised erectly over his head, his whole body the picture of 
living energy. Yet Grattan complained of the want of grace 
in Burke’s manner as a speaker. 

Burke, by the almost unanimous testimony of his contempo- 
raries, was the foremost orator that ever lived. It was the opi- 
nion of Fox that no good speech read well; and while this is no 
doubt true of the style of oratory which Fox himself practised, 
it is the very opposite of true as a test of the highest style of 
eloquence. A man with a grand voice, a noble presence, and 
with great plastic powers of countenance, may be an excellent 
speaker; but, nevertheless, there may be a style of oratory higher 
than this, of which he knows nothing. If the passion is more 
in the person of the man than in the thoughts that he gives 
forth; if the imagery which he wields is quick, sudden, impul- 
sive, not slow, grand, and impressive, the chances are that his 
speech will not read well, even although it may have made a 
great impression on the hearers. But let the speech itself be 
filled to the full with heated emotion, every thought, every 
image, every word; let it be delivered with all the extraordinary 
appliances of the orator’s art, depend upon it it will both be a 
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great speech to the hearer and to the reader. Now, Fox’s style 
partook more of the former than of the latter qualities. He was 
more a debater than an orator, while Burke was an orator all 
over. Fox gave to his hearers the most splendid specimens 
of impassioned logic which ever rung through the halls of St 
Stephen’s; while Burke’s declamations were so full of wisdom, of 
intellect, of knowledge, of imagery, of wit, that his hearers 
were overpowered by the luxurious prodigality poured at their 
feet. As one consequence of this, Fox was, take him altogether, 
more popular as a debater than ever Burke was. In any audi- 
ence, more than three-fourths may fairly be counted on as_pos- 
sessing only the ordinary amount of ability, to which Fox’s 
powers allied him much more closely than Burke’s. Burke 
possessed more of the constitutional wisdom of the seer than of 
the rhetoric of the declaimer; while Fox, again, though he pos- 
sessed real eloquence, was much more limited in the range and 
intensity of his ideas. Fox possessed logic and passion in abun- 
dance, but wanted imagination; while Burke had all the three 
in their fulness. Burke’s eyes were made to see hardly anything 
but original ideas; while Fox stole as openly from his great 
friend as if the matter had been arranged by previous concert. 
Fox’s celebrated maxim, that ‘what was morally wrong could 
never be politically right, was constructed from the teachings of 
Burke; and in countless ways, which Fox’s generosity rendered 
him only the first to recognise, Burke disciplined his mind like 
a schoolmaster. In 1790, Fox stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that ‘if he were to put all the political information 
which he had learned from books, all which he had gained 
from science, and all which any knowledge of the world and 
its affairs had taught him, into one scale, and the improvement 
which he had derived from his right honourable friend’s 
instruction and conversation were placed in the other, he 
should be at a loss to decide to which to give the preference.’ 
—(FParl. Hist., vol. xxviii. p. 363.) It was only the other day 
that there appeared the first instalment of a grave, and, on the 
whole, meritorious work, in which Burke, as an orator,’ is ranked 
beneath the two Pitts and after Fox. If the writer of this book 
means to place Burke in the fourth rank of those speakers, who 
were fully appreciated by an admiring audience, one can find 
little to object to; for the great Irishman, by the very prodi- 
gality of his powers, quite outran often the ordinary faculties of 
his hearers. But if, on the other hand, it is meant to depre- 
ciate that wonderful genius that rendered him not only the 
foremost speaker in the British Parliament, but, unless we are 


' See The Constitutional History of England from 1760 to 1860. Vol. i., pp. 
481, ete. By Erskine May. 1861. 
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very greatly mistaken, the foremost speaker in the whole world, 
we can only say that we are sorry to know it, and shall continue 
to pray that Pallas may descend and ‘give light to men.’ Neither 
is Burke’s love of imagery and illustration at all excessive, as this 
writer supposes. We simply hope, as the most charitable way of 
accounting for his apparent ignorance, that Mr May has never 
read Burke patiently through. Indeed, we hardly know any orator 
of reputation who is so chary in his use of imagery as Edmund 
Burke. ~ When he does strike out a figure, he often beats it so 
thin, and lavishes all his wonderful powers of language in adorning 
it, that it partly loses the effect of carrying forward the argument, 
which every good illustration should possess. But this occurs but 
rarely—not more than once or twice in the course of an oration. 

It is, besides, a distinguishing feature of Burke’s orations, that 
they are nearly as far beyond ordinary printed prose, as they 
must have appeared to the hearers of them above ordinary 
spoken discourses. While we cannot sympathize with Mr May 
in applying the term ‘ dissertation’ to Burke’s eloquent speeches, 
they possess nevertheless much more of the printed disquisition 
than of the merely rhetorical harangue. They want the closely 
knit reasoning, the severe diction, the condensed illustration, tlie 
restrained language peculiar to a dissertation; and they possess 
the loosely flowing argument, the easy figure, the disengaged 
style, the burning passion, the polished and prompt wit, peculiar 
to a spoken discourse. That which distinguishes them above 
all other printed orations, and which lends to them, we should 
say, nearly all their power, is the intense sensibility in which 
they seem to have been conceived. By all accounts, Burke’s 
face was not particularly expressive; it was much less so than 
Fox’s: yet he contrived to surpass Fox in the earnestness and 
intensity with which he formed his ideas, before they had, so to 
speak, taken the distinct and expressive form of words. 

No one was more familiar than Burke with that Dantean poo! 
where the passions breed, and which every man must visit wlio 
would move the affections of others. That dark tarn, with steep 
and naked sides, rising sheer to heaven, over which these stern 
sisters, in their wild turmoil, sweep, was as familiar to Burke’s 
eye as any bend of the muddy Thames. Every fragment that 
he spoke was dipped most cunningly in the waters of this sombre 
lake. Every paragraph, sentence, clause, word, and syllable, 
was saturated in this transforming bath. This is the true secret, 
we take it, of the singular power which his speeches still exercise 
over his readers. 

Burke never strains after fervour. Everything seems to come 
naturally, as the sunshine after the shower. The exquisite art 
displayed in the approaches to situations of deep interest or of 
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overmastering power, is as finely natural as are the successive 
breeze, gale, and storm, which herald a hurricane. All this 
lavish expenditure of passion is but as the pent-up steam within 
aship. It moves her forward by its power, to confront and to 
defeat its twin elements, the air and the water. So it is with 
Burke’s speeches. Passion exists simply to confirm and to 
ratify his arguments; never, or very rarely, to dazzle the eyes 
with wanton coruscations. It moves the speech forward, but 
only according to rule; it seldom breaks out into ungovernable 
lawlessness. He was an engineer of almost perfect knowledge, 
and he guided his ship with a pilot’s skill. 

Burke was always greatly too much in earnest, both from the 
violence of his emotions and from his intense moral fervour, ever 
to be arhetorician in any strict sense. He was, perhaps, the most 
eloquent man of whom we have any record, but he was not pro- 
perly a rhetorician." 

_ There is a pretty general impression abroad among men, that 
Burke conveyed his thoughts in an ornate, flowery style. No 
idea of his writings or speeches can be wider of the truth than 
this. Burning emotion abounds everywhere in his orations 
and in his more studied discourses, but there is nothing like the 
florid pomp of words which offends the taste in minor rhetoricians. 
The astonishing thing is, that the passion is so great, and that the 
imagery is so small; for, in men of genius, passion and imagery 
are nearly always in direct proportion. The passions, like the 
hounds of Actwxon, keep always in full cry of the imagination ; 
but there is no Melanchetes so crafty as to make it his prey. 
Nothing but the extraordinary solidity of an extraordinary judg- 
ment could have kept that wild faculty so completely in check 
as Burke did his imagination. His style is often simple, and 
even chaste, but always intensely forcible. Sometimes it is 
fanciful, but seldom elaborately so, particularly in his better 
days; and in rare cases wildly and even recklessly imaginative. 
Sometimes he loses, for a time, the command of his powers : 
one is then lost in the bewildering Alhambra of splendours into 

1 The term Rhetoric is used in a twofold way, by a twofold class of persons. 
It is employed in a critical and in a popular sense. 1. In its critical significa- 
tion it is used by all who have written on it, from Aristotle downwards, includ- 
ing Quinctilian, the gentlemen of Port-Royal, Dr Campbell, and Archbishop 
Whately, as the art of persuasion. But here they differ among themselves as to 
details. Dr Campbell maintains that there can be no persuasion without an 
appeal to the passions ; and Archbishop Whately, again, urges that conviction of 
the understanding must form an essential part of persuasion. The sense in 
which the word is employed here, is, to denote that voluntary exaltation or 
derogation of some peculiar aspect of a question in which belief or disbelief is 
desired to be produced in the minds of the hearers. Thus Rhetoric deals 
entirely with opinion or probable matter, and with probable matter of a peculiar 
kind. 2, The word is used popularly, either to denote a showy ornamental 
discourse, or one filled with rank sophistry. 
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which he has been inveigled. The thread of the argument is 
lost ; the connecting link is amissing; the centre of the sphere 
is forfeited, and few have the cunning to discover it. Yet again 
he returns to it, but with no advantage gained by his mighty 
illustration: the reasoning has got cold meanwhile, and it will 
take the arm of a Thor again to hammer it hot. This was 
really the way, we believe, that Burke lost so many of his hearers, 
and, of course, also of his hearty admirers. It was not in the 
tangled meshes of any syllogism, it was not in the intricacies of 
any deduction, that his panting auditors broke down; for no man 
sends home a bit of reasoning with more genuine simplicity and 
force than Burke. It was rather among his laboured figures, 
few as they in reality were, where the imagination of the man, 
like a wild steed unaccustomed to freedom, as those dapple grey 
coursers of the dawn, that, in old Marston’s play, 


‘ Beat up the light with their bright silver hoofs, 
And chase it through the sky,’ 


that he broke entirely away from all human control. 

His taste, besides, cannot always be defended. His celebrated 
picture of Lord North will occur to every intelligent reader— ex- 
tending his right leg a full yard before his left, rolling his flaming 
eyes, and moving his ponderous frame ;’ and his comparing of 
North’s Ministry to a party of courtesans. If Burke had possessed 
less passion and imagination, we think there can be little doubt 
that he would have gained a name as a philosopher. We have 
really little on which to judge off-hand of his purely speculative 
capacity. Except his treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, where 
the writing is admirable, but the thinking rather lame, we have 
nothing to which we can appeal in a ready way to settle his claims 
asa philosopher. The only word that we can offer as an apology 
to speculators for the immaturities of thought that are substituted 
for sound philosophy in the above treatise, is the possibility of its 
having been a favourite theory of his college days,—the hot season, 
as we all know, of hot theories, and of much else, which he had 
taken up before he had got entirely away from the keen-sighted 
but crude views of his youth, and which he had endeavoured to 
elaborate at a period when style (Bolingbroke’s and others) held 
much greater sway over him than thought did. This view is 
confirmed likewise by the report of his having renounced the 
theory before it had well got before the public. There is 
obviously no use pointing, as his biographer does triumphantly, 
to his published speeches for a refutation of those who choose 
merely to estimate him as a splendid rhetorician. In these very 
speeches Burke is never done decrying ‘general maxims, 
‘abstruse points,’ and ‘metaphysical subtleties ;’ and unless we 
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suppose him artfully trying to stave off a popular impression 
regarding himself, we must admit at once that these orations form 
no just criterion on which this important question can be settled. 

Aphorisms, no doubt, toss perpetually to the surface of his 
orations, as foam-bells adorn a stream; but is not this one of his 
happy knacks of insinuating his constitutional wisdom into his 
speeches, so as not to make them heavy or dull? There is nothing 
that a popular assembly love more than apothegms: they are 
like gold coins—they enrich the possessor while they do not bur- 
den him. Those ‘short sentences drawn from long experience,’ 
as Cervantes called them, have always been admired by the 
world, even though sometimes they have not been fully under- 
stood by it. In general, however, they are eminently simple 
in their form, and, so far as the language is concerned, easy of 
apprehension. Bacon, Burke, and Goethe constructed more 
adages than all their contemporaries. The first was a philo- 
sopher, the last was a poet; and we have not yet ascertained 
what Burke was, unless we make him a mixture of both. These 
adages were sometimes imperfectly expressed, no doubt, in 
Burke’s speeches; but, nevertheless, the pith and marrow of 
the apothegms were there. 

Burke’s style of constructing a speech is somewhat peculiar, 
and highly artistic. His usual way is to gather up the contents 
of what he is going to say into a series of aphoristic forms, and 
afterwards hammer them out into the gorgeous details, which he 
knew so well how to handle. Besides, there is an outer and an 
under current both of thought and language observable in this 
process. In general, the adage is resolved into its constituent 
elements by a keen process of analytic thought, while it is de- 
livered with ceaseless passion, and often over all there hangs the 
fine imaginative nimbus of genius; so that to a listener, unless he 
were possessed of more than the ordinary sagacity, the outer 
surface of the oration would alone strike his attention, and thie 
undercurrent of energetic reasoning might pretty much escape 
him, but he would receive the full contents of their combined 
force in proportion to his natural ability. Unlike those thrift- 
less though impressive speakers, who trust merely to chance for 
what they are to say, nothing, apparently, was with Burke ad- 
ventitious, except perhaps some of his oriental illustrations. 
The greater portion of his speeches was constructed, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, on the principle which we have 
just described, and it was one of great philosophic sagacity and 
of eminent practical effectiveness. It was that art which con- 
ceals art, which no one but a man of genius can ever adequately 
handle. Bacon, besides, indulged much more in philosophical 
aphorisms than Burke did; but Burke had little or no opportunity 
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as a politician of forming anything else than practical maxims." 
They are nearly all of this class, and display an extraordinary 
power of generalizing. It argues that he must have watched 
men and manners with the same sleepless eye fur which the 
philosopher is distinguished. Men generally designate such a 
power of forming practical aphorisms by the name of wisdom ; 
yet it is much more intimately associated with the fundamental 
elements, at least, on which the highest philosophy is based. In 
truth, the eye of wisdom and the eye of philosophy bear a striking 
resemblance to each other; but it is this power of sagaciously 
noting the differences and the resemblances—the differentia, in 
short—of affairs, and of leisurely binding them together, which 
begins and ends the process of abstraction. And it is this, we take 
it, more perhaps than in certain other striking coincidences of 
Bacon’s life and his, that discloses to us the kind of mind which 
Burke possessed. Here we have him actually engaged, only in 
a different way, in the identical process of induction which the 
great English philosopher expounded so well; and it is all the 
more interesting that it is unconscious, struck out, as many of 
those adages were, on the heat of the moment. Can one doubt 
that Burke, who spoke these wise sayings that are sown up and 
down throughout his speeches, had he possessed less passion, 
would have been a philosopher with a fame, perchance, near to 
3acon’s? It was passion that urged him into Parliament, and 
it was the same stern mistress that at last closed his eyes. ‘To 
her, likewise, he must attribute any falling away of which the 
speculative part of the world accused him, as, indeed, by the 
same austere dame his whole life was in a manner coloured. 
Yet Burke did not sell himself to passion ; on the contrary, he 
kept the reins close on it, guided always by the sense of rectitude 
which rules the world. This is, out of sight, the most striking 
feature in Burke’s political character. While other men are 
content with propriety, decency, respectability, fitness, as the 
bases of their political views, Burke is never content until he 
has landed the question, whether rightly or wrongly, in the arms 


1 A few of those wise sayings for which we have given Burke credit are here 
subjoined. They are taken at random from his writings :—‘ Difficulty is good 
for man.’ ‘A brave people prefers liberty accompanied with a virtuous poverty, 
to a depraved and wealthy servitude.’ ‘ Vice loses half its evil by losing all its 
grossness ’—a saying which has since often afforded the moralist a text. After 
the horrors of the French Revolution, Burke said, with truth, ‘The age of 
chivalry is gone’—a sentence which has been very pregnant of remark for 
politician and man of letters since his day, and which no one has handled to 
better purpose than Mr Carlyle. ‘Geography, though an earthly subject, is a 
heavenly study.’ ‘It is the nature of all greatness not to be exact.’ ‘ Like 
all great public collections of men, they possess a marked love of virtue, and an 
abhorrence of vice.’ ‘Those who are bountiful to crimes, will be rigid to merit 
and penurious to service.’ And so on. 
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of virtue or of vice. Thus his political philosophy was some- 
thing very like a moral philosophy. There is one aspect of his 
moral and intellectual being which would charm the heart of 
Mr Carlyle. It is the entire harmony or apparent unity of 
action between his understanding and his moral sense; so entire, 
indeed, that one would be half-persuaded to adopt Mr Carlyle’s 
paradoxical theory, that the two faculties are essentially one in all 
men, did one not recollect the number of Apolloniuses, Cag- 
liostros, and Barnums there are in the world. Speaking to Dr 
Markham, on one occasion early in his career as a statesman, 
regarding this manner of judging public events and public men, 
he said, ‘I neither now do, nor ever will, admit of any other.’ 
And he kept his word. In those orations of which some account 
has been given, it is always the morally wrong that he denounces 
with his most scathing eloquence, always the morally right that he 
contemplates with the most peculiar satisfaction. It was on this 
principle that he judged the conduct of the English Government 
during the American war, the cruelty of Warren Hastings to the 
Rohillas and the Begums of Oude, and the atrocities of the 

French Revolutionists. His work denunciatory of the French 
Revolution, was answered by Camille Desmoulins, by Ana- 

charsis Clootz, by Tom Paine, and by Sir James Mackintosh ; 

but, with every allowance for the violence with which his burn- 

ing sensibility carried away his better judgment, so deeply were 

the principles on which it was written drenched with the moral 

nature of the man, that Burke must remain for ever, in all the 

great essentials of the case, unanswerable, even by right honour- 

able dissertators on ethical philosophy. Ifa man will only be 

sure he has got truth on his side, he may face an enraged world 

with a calm front, in the sure reliance that as soon as mankind 

can know better they will, and the time will come when they 

will write the very name high in their Temple of Fame that 

they now decry with such a fiendish delight. So true is the old 

Greek proverb, "Owe dw c&déovos wvdos, KAgovos 0 AerTa— 

The mill of the gods grinds late, but it grinds fine. 

There is one line in thatexquisite sarcastic poem of Goldsmith’s, 
the Zetaliation, in which, in a humorous, bantering way, he de- 
scribes the character of his great friend Burke, which has always 
struck us as particularly true, and even happy. No doubt, Mr 
Macknight is assiduous in his endeavours to persuade his readers 
that this poem possesses no real truth ; but as we know that he 
is a hero-worshipper, that circumstance need give us no trouble. 
While admitting that sarcasm, by its very nature, tries rather to 
conceal than to communicate the real state of the case, we never- 
theless are of opinion that Goldsmith, in his line, 

‘ And to party gave up what was meant for mankind,’ 
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described Burke’s character in one important point, more accu- 
rately than his latest biographer has done. It may have been 
unconsciously, but no one with eyes can help seeing that Burke 
more than once adhered to the policy of his party more from 
an associative feeling, than from any determination to pro- 
claim the truth by his political conduct. In saying this, after 
all, we are merely recognising his proper humanity: no states- 
man or politician could be more free from all sorts of party 
charges. 

That in private and domestic life he appeared nearly as great 
as in public, need in no way astonish us. His conversational 
gifts are admitted, on all hands, to have been remarkable. No 
doubt, this was the secret of the early attachment of the accom- 
plished Mrs Montague and of the blundering Mrs Vesey ; as it 
was certainly, in the days of his celebrity, of Hannah More and 
of fickle Miss Burney. Goldsmith, who knew nothing of the 
spontaneous power of conversation himself, could nevertheless 
apply himself reflectively to the contemplation of it, remarked of 
Burke’s power of talking on one occasion, when the merits of 
Johnson and himself were being canvassed, ‘ Burke,’ said he, 
‘ winds into a subject like a serpent.’ But the foremost testimony 
we have, is that of Dr Johnson, who, although by no means what 
is called an elegant talker, possessed, nevertheless, an unrivalled 
power of enchaining the attention by his emphatic eulogiums or 
denunciations. Burke could only ‘ring the bell’ to him. ‘Burke's 
talk,’ said Johnson, ‘is the ebullition of his mind; he does not 
talk from a desire of distinction, but because his mind is full’ 
Again, ‘ That fellow calls forth all my powers. . . . Were I to see 
Burke now, it would kill me’ ‘ Burke,’ said he on another ocea- 
sion, ‘ is the only man whose common conversation corresponds 
with the general fame which he has in the world. Take up 
whatever topic you please, he is ready to meet you.’ Often did 
he repeat, that ‘no man of sense could meet Mr Burke by acci- 
dent under a gateway to avoid a shower, without being convinced 
that he was the first man in England.’ 

Burke’s modesty was nearly as noticeable as his great powers 
of conversation ; and women, who are much quicker-witted than 
men in detecting any little foible in character, bore ample testi- 
mony to the fact. Mrs Montague, Madame du Deffand, and 
many others, bore witness to his humility ; yet we cannot but 
think, that the spirit of self-depreciation in which he was accus- 
tomed to indulge in the House of Commons, had in it somewhat 
of affectation. 

All who knew Burke must have been aware tliat benevolence 
was with him almost a passion. The feeling was kept in pretty 
strict regulation by the influence of a discerning judgment; it 
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was not allowed to bubble over on the appearance of every object 
of visible destitution, as in the case of his countryman, Gold- 
smith. But no man could exceed Burke in sympathy for the 
really distressed. 
The following stories of a hero, a painter, and a poet, serve to 
ut this inaclear light. And first of the hero. One afternoon, 
while Burke was yet an unknown man, chancing to stroll in St 
James’s Park with a Mr Bodly, a lawyer who had been in Cal- 
cutta, there came up to Burke (not to Bodly) a timid-looking 
little fellow, with keen eyes; and after making his humble sub- 
mission to the two gentlemen, he told Burke that he wished to 
inquire of Mr Bodly, whom he had seen in Caleutta, and who 
was Burke’s companion at the time, of his own father’s welfare. 
Having done so, Emin entertained the two gentlemen, on their 
way down the Strand, with a sketch of his life. He was an Ar- 
menian of good family, who, with his father, had been compelled 
to take refuge in Calcutta, from the storms of persecution which 
raged among his native mountains. Here, for the first time, he 
witnessed the effects of European civilisation. Perceiving, with 
the glance of something very like genius, that England was born 
for empire, he was seized with an irresistible desire to visit that 
distant country, the mother of the arts, of peace, and of war. This 
little brown Asiatic, of eighteen, worked his way to England, 
and his heart bounded as his feet touched English soil on the 
stairs of Wapping. Now he was a menial servant, anon he was 
a bricklayer, then he became a porter, and again he was a 
copying clerk. Still he hungered for knowledge. His father 
sent him L.60, on condition that he would return to Calcutta ; 
but the boy said he had yet much to learn, and sent this 
L.60 back to India! Had anything like this youth’s heroism 
and devotion in pursuit of a noble cause yet met Burke’s ears 
out of the pages of romance? Ly the time the narrative had 
reached this point, Bodly the lawyer had gone, and the two 
sat in Burke’s humble rooms, in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple. Burke took out half a guinea, and said, ‘ Upon my 
honour, this is all I have at present; please accept it’ But he 
had to do with as noble a spirit as his own. Showing Burke in 
return three guineas and a half, Emin remarked, ‘ I am worth 
this much: it will not be honest to accept of that!’ The Arme- 
nian subsequently learned the art of war, distinguished himself 
in eighteen skirmishes on the Continent, and was the first man 
to fire the French ships near St Malo. He afterwards returned 
to his native hills; but the ignorance, jealousy, and selfishness 
of the Armenians dashed his sanguine spirit, and he settled 
down at Calcutta a sadder, and, it may be also, a wiser man. 
Emin’s Autobiography, which is very rare, possibly because ‘ the 
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age of chivalry is gone,’ may be seen as it was revised by Sir 
William Jones, London, 1792. 

The story of the painter is soon told. Burke rescued James 
Barry literally from the forecastle of a Dublin merchantman. 
He brought him to England, sent him to Italy, where his own 
narrow income helped to support him, wrote him fatherly letters 
when abroad, established him in London; and after all this, the 
impracticable temper of Barry made him quarrel with his best 
friend. The painter’s selfish ingratitude is a standing reproach: 
surpassed only by that of Goneril and Regan in King Lear. 

Nor is the tale of the poet longer in the telling. George Crabbe, 
an apothecary’s assistant from the fishing hovels of Aldborough, 
came up to London with the roar of the German Ocean in his 
ear, and the sounds of a higher music making melody in his 
heart. He wrote to Lord North, he supplicated Thurlow, he 
mgs Shelburne in verse, but all in vain. Starvation stared 
1im in the face. He wrote to Burke, who pronounced him 
‘a true poet. From that day henceforth his fortune was 
made. He afterwards became the Reverend George Crabbe, 
who is known in all our households as a true, if not an elevated 
poet ; as one in whom homely pathos atones for the want of ideal 
excellence. If any of the descendants of Joseph Emin, of James 
Barry, or of George Crabbe hold the memory of Burke next their 
heart, is there any man so rude as to tear that amulet away ? 

On one occasion, in a street of Loughrea in Ireland, he found 
a group of ragged urchins intent on seeing a show. Some 
friends, coming up and proposing to share the cost—‘ No, no, 
he said, ‘this pleasure must be all my own, for I shall probably 
never again have the . pe of making so many human 
beings happy at so small a cost.’ ‘ Always preserve a habit 
of giving, were his instructions to his son Richard, then resid- 
ing in France, ‘(but still with discretion), however little, as 
a habit not to be lost.’ These anecdotes, gleaned from a field 
where they lie thickly strewn, may serve, in some faint way, 
to afford an idea of the benevolence of that great heart, with 
whom kindness was not merely an instinct; it was based likewise 
on the deepest conscientious convictions of his mind. 

The studies of Burke were almost as various as the objects 
with which he came into daily contact. He knew politics far 
better than other men, both historically and seniatinalrs and the 
width of that vast field from which he lit up his peculiar subject, 
was only limited by the extent of his own ardent imagination. 
His profound knowledge of jurisprudence has gained the ap- 
plause of eminent lawyers ; and Reynolds ‘ deemed Burke the 
best judge of pictures he had ever known.’ He had paid great 
attention to the history and the filiation of languages; and when 
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Adam Smith came to London, he found, to his amazement, that 
Burke was familiar with deductions which had cost the professor 
half his life-time to elaborate. But when Burke began to study 
a subject, so intense a hold did his imagination take of its pheno- 
mena, that henceforward they were like real things, which he 
could handle and use. It mattered not what aspect of a 
subject presented itself, by the aid of that ‘ fine madness,’ of 
which old Drayton speaks, he was at once able to seize upon it 
and turn it up to the light of his own exquisite understanding. 
His memory, besides, which he ceaselessly cultivated, was prodi- 
gious, and could only be matched by his other wonderful powers. 

There is another curious and highly important feature in 
Burke’s intellectual character which cannot be too much insisted 
on: the essential unity or harmony of all its great operations. 
From the preface to his earliest work until the last word he wrote, 
there is a thread of gold by no means impalpably pervading his 
writings. It is that complete renunciation of what may be 
called the metaphysics of politics. He professes entire ignor- 
ance of how possible kingdoms ought to be.governed ; what he 
wants to know is the circumstances and present condition of 
the kingdom he lives in. Tell him that, and he will suggest a 
few reforms. Is not this the old principle of ‘ political expedi- 
ency,’ for which some of us have hardly done praising eel, 
and for which a few of us have hardly done blaming him? 
Have not all our statesmen of any note, literally lived upon 
Burke, whether they would acknowledge it or no? His works 
are like a perennial fountain, at which a man may gain refresh- 
ment to-day and for ever. Like all men of genius, he was far 
in advance of his age; and we have not yet nearly exhausted 
the great mine of constitutional and political wisdom which is 
stored up in his works. 
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Art. VII.—1. Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. 
By E. B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edin- 
burgh. First and Second Series. 

2. Familiar Illustrations of Scottish Character. By the Rev. 
Cuanrtes Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scotland. 


THOUGH not yet admitted into the ‘ Society for obtaining Justice 
to Scotland, and not very sensitive nor ‘sudden and quick in 
quarrel’ in regard to the precise heraldic position of the Scottish 
lion, we are nevertheless sincerely and profoundly attached to our 
native land. Weare proud of Scotland—of her history, her scenery, 
her character, and her institutions. We relish the smack of the old 
Scottish tongue, and enjoy the dry pawkiness of the native Scottish 
humourist. Merged, yet not lost, in the union with her sister Eng- 
land, Scotland has distinct and peculiar claims on our memory, our 
convictions, and our affections, which we gladly and heartily recog- 
nise. It is, therefore, with much cordiality, though not in a spirit 
of narrow or illiberal nationality, that we welcome these illustra- 
tions of Scottish life and character, and express our admiration of 
the patriotic spirit which prompts and pervades them. 

That the Rev. Dr Edward Ramsay should have written a work 
on ‘Scottish Life and Character, which his countrymen eagerly 
read, and heartily admire, can be surprising to none who know 
him. Noman is more highly, generally, and deservedly esteemed 
and beloved, than this rev. gentleman. In a city much affected 
by political and denominational differences, where conflicting 
opinions are strongly entertained and keenly expressed, he has 
passed a long, useful, and honourable life, without losing a friend 
or making an enemy ; and in his personal character the vener- 
able is so gracefully blended with the loveable, that all classes 
regard him with feelings at once respectful and affectionate. 

The Reminiscences are very entertaining, and, whenever the 
views and sentiments of the author are expressed, they are full 
of his own good sense and benevolence. We do not mean to say 
that all the stories are good, or that, in every instance, tlie 
humour has been effectively brought out; it would be easy to 
point out some anecdotes that might well have been omitted, 
and others that might be somewhat improved in narration. 
But, generally, they are well selected and well told, and there 
is that about the author and the book which disarms criti- 
cism. We enjoy the stories, we feel the truth and aptness of 
the comments, we become more intensely, yet not less liberally 
Scottish, as we read; and we feel that the best illustration of 
‘Scottish Life and Character’ is to be found in the sound sense, in 
the quaint and simple Scottish humour and language, in the 
kindly and genial disposition, and the stedfast yet graceful and 
generous nationality of Dean Ramsay. 
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Dr Rogers’ Familiar Illustrations of Scottish Character is an 
amusing book, with some good stories, and much good intention, 
and breathing a kindly and pleasant spirit, though it is not, we 
think, equal in any respect to the Reminiscences by Dean Ramsay. 

The object of both works is the same: the collection of anec- 
dotes illustrative of the life, character, and language of Scotland 
—more especially in its humorous aspect. The stories are, ac- 
cordingly, all Scottish, generally characteristic, and frequently 
humorous ; not always, however, for in some of them it is diffi- 
cult to discover the humour. That, indeed, may be the fault of 
the reader, not of the writer; for humour is a strange and per- 
verse spirit, prodigal to her favourites, yet veiling her treasures 
from those she favours not. The perceiving of humour is a gift, 
as well as the producing it; and sometimes it is as difficult of 
discernment as of production. Some persons are colour-blind, and 
cannot discriminate between red, green, and blue; and many 
persons are humour-blind, and cannot discern, or understand, or 
enjoy, a touch of fun or a stroke of humour. For our part, we 
think such persons are to be pitied. To them the spring of much 
hearty and innocent enjoyment is dried up, and they are not the 
better, though much the duller, for the want of it. 

The power of discovering a comic point, of appreciating a 
humorous hit, and enjoying the fun of a droll position, is a gift 
not to be despised. It is not a vain, silly, or unbecoming thing, 
as some moping owls and grave dullards suppose. It is, indeed, 
like all human faculties, lable to abuse, and capable of being 
perverted to evil; but it is essentially a good gift, and ought to 
be turned to the good account of which it is susceptible, and to 
manifest itself in the increase of the cheerfulness, the happiness, 
and the affection of social and family life. We might go further ; 
—we might say, and adduce much evidence to support the pro- 
position, that, as humour is discerned only by those who can, to 
some extent, catch the feeling and spirit of the humourist, so the 
sense or discernment of humour is one phase or department of 
sympathy, and thus the springs of mirthfulness and of kindness 
are not far distant; and many a home, amid the alternations of 
joy and sorrow, that darken or brighten the course of life, has 
found an ever fresh gladness in the comic vein and jocund 
humour of some merry and mirthful member of the family. 
Many of the best men we have ever known—the best in the 
highest sense of the term—with the best heads and the best 
hearts, have been men who thoroughly appreciated, and heartily 
enjoyed, true humour. There are, indeed, some men who, to the 
jocund and genial aspects of life, present a front so cold and hard 
as to be quite unimpressible ; over whom the brightest flashes of 
merriment pass unheeded, ‘as o’er th’ impassive ice the lightnings 
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play.’ There are others, with small and narrow minds, self-seeking 
and self-complacent, who pass through life in the bondage and 
gloom of subservience to the opinion of some clique or coterie 
around them, and who, lest they should compromise their dignity 
or peril their reputation, will not descend from the grave dulness 
of their decorous walk, or permit themselves the pleasant relish 
of a wholesome jest, or the innocent enjoyment of a hearty laugh. 
In this they greatly err, as much so as those who, in the midst of 
bright scenes and sweet sounds, would close their eyes lest they 
should see evil, or their ears lest they should hear folly. That a 
sense of humour, and an appreciation of fun, is implanted in many 
of us by nature—that it is a source of great enjoyment, and that it 
is consistent with worth, and truth, and purity,—-cannot be denied; 
and therefore the part of wisdom is, not to stifle, but to guide it. 

Humour is described by Addison as the offspring of wit and 
mirth, descended from good sense, and closely allied to truth. It 
may also be added, that humour is the co-mate of liberty, and 
thrives only in a free soil. As Sir William Temple truly says, 
‘We have in our country more originals, and more that appear 
what they are. We have more humour, because every man is 
free to follow his own humour, and takes a pleasure, perhaps a 
pride, to show it” There may be humour amid poverty and 
rags—humour amid toils and dangers—humour even amid 
ignorance, and recklessness, and folly; but there can be no 
genuine humour in chains. The heart must be free before the 
springs of true humour can be opened, and then the stream will 
be free, full, and gushing, in proportion as wit and mirth abound. 
It is the peculiar quality of humour, that it cannot be forced, or 
bought, or artificially stimulated. More aptly and truly than of 
the poet, may it be said of the humourist, ‘nascitur non fit.’ As 
we have already said, it is a gift, to be recognised, developed, 
and guided,—not an art to be learned, or an accomplishment to 
be acquired. 

There are many things within the reach of aim, attainable 
by effort and industry, or capable of being imparted by instruc- 
tion. Distinction in many departments—wealth, power, learning, 
wisdom—are generally within the reach of these modes of acqui- 
sition ; and even those accomplishments which imply somewhat 
of the ajlutus divinus, which we call genius, and which Cicero 
declares to be indispensable to greatiress—such as poetry, music, 
taste, eloquence—demand and require the aid of assiduous cul- 
ture. But humour is beyond the reach of art, the sphere of 
aim, or the scope of acquisition. Not only is it impalpable to 
search, and unattainable by effort, mocking and eluding pursuit; 
but if, by some bold adventurer, it should seem to be seized and 
retained, it dies in the capture: its charm, its spirit, its very life, 
dissolves under the grasp ; 
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* And every touch that wooed its stay, 
Has brushed its brightest hues away.’ 


Of this huamour—clothed in Scottish tongue, and illustrative 
of Scottish character—the volumes before us contain many spe- 
cimens. But no collection of anecdotes, no repository of jokes, 
from the facetize of Hierocles to the reminiscences of Dean Ram- 
say, can adequately illustrate the humour of a country, or faith- 
fully represent that delicate and subtle influence which, floating 
over a free and joyous society, awakes the wit and the mirth of 
which humour is the offspring. The humorous anecdotes of 
our country cannot be comprehended or even represented in a 
volume. Scattered amid all classes in all parts of Scotland, 
treasured in countless memories, and told by countless tongues, 
the good things of the Laird of M‘Nab and the Laird of Logan, 
of Harry Erskine, and John Clerk, and Patrick Robertson, and 
many others, cannot be so gathered together as to be presented 
in a combined form. All that can be done, and all that is 
attempted in these volumes, is to ‘ sample them;’ and by no 
selection of samples can the spirit of the whole be adequately 
expressed. Those who remember Sir Walter Scott and Dr 
Andrew Thomson—those who knew Lord Cockburn and Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder—those who now enjoy the social privilege 
of a night with Mr Daniel M‘Nee, or our friend the author of 
the Hore Subsecive,—know well how impossible it is so to catch 
the spirit of true humour as to do justice to it by narration at 
second hand. No one can repeat their stories with effect. 

Whether it is the fact, that our countrymen are deficient in 
humour, while Englishmen excel in humour, may admit of doubt. 
We are by no means prepared to acknowledge that the fact is 
so, notwithstanding the high authority of Sydney Smith, who 
was himself a man of humour, rich and rare. But of this we 
are satisfied, that the attempts to explain and account for the 
deficiency assumed as a fact, have totally failed. No satisfactory 
or even intelligible reason has yet been suggested, why Scots- 
men should be inferior in humour to Englishmen. Such an 
explanation as, that the Scottish people are poorer than the 
English, cannot be reasonably accepted. Riches do not create or 
even stimulate humour. The Irish peasantry are poorest of all ; 
yet we are disposed to think, that in genuine humour, whether 
of the mirthful or the satirical order, they are superior to both 
English and Scotch. An Irishman is not, as is often supposed, 
a mere blunderer into fun. No man can seek occasions for 
humour. But when occasion comes, the poor Irishman is prompt 
and ready. There are some Irish anecdotes, the point and pith 
of which are generally supposed to be a blunder or bull, but 
which really turn on a stroke of fine natural humour. 

An Irishman thus describes his cold reception by an old friend ; 
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‘I saw Pat Ryan t’other side of the way. I thought it was Pat, 
and Pat thought it was me; and when I came up it was neither 
of us.’ 

A lad was sent with a note, and a basket containing some 
living partridges. On the way, tempted by curiosity, he peeped 
into the basket, when the partridges flew away. Much perplexed 
was he; but after a little consideration he reclosed the basket, 
went on his way, and delivered the letter with his best bow. 
‘Well, my lad,’ said the gentleman on reading it, ‘I see there 
are some live partridges in this letter.” ‘Oh, by the powers, 
says Paddy, ‘I am glad of that, for they flew out of the basket.’ 

An English gentleman had an Irish servant, whom he took 
as his attendant to a Highland grouse-shooting. The expense 
of the sport to the Englishman had been very great: a 
large rent for the muir, new guns, and muniments of war on 
grouse, high-bred dogs, a fashionable shooting costume, and a 
countless number of incidental charges. Unfortunately, the 
sportsman was less expert than extravagant. Like a friend of 
our own, of whom we have heard old Willie M speak, ‘ he 
was grand at the shooting, but no very gude at the killing ;’ so, 
after the first week of the war, as the master and man were 
seated on a rock consoling themselves under the fatigue and 
disappointment of unsuccessful pursuit, the Englishman says, 
‘Well, Pat, this is expensive work. I’ve been calculating that 
every one of these birds cost me above L.50. ‘ Faith, your 
honour,’ says Pat, throwing a dash of humour into the sym- 
pathizing simplicity of his reply, ‘I’m sorry for that, but it’s 
lucky there’s no more of them.’ 

A traveller in Ireland, having been inclined to deny that the 
peasantry were humorous, was told to ask any question at the 
first labouring man he met on the road. Accordingly, on see- 
ing a sturdy fellow breaking stones, he says, ‘ Now, my man, if 
the devil were to come here just now, whether would he take 
you or me?’ ‘Me, to be sure,’ says the man, ‘for he’s certain 
of your honour at any time.’ 

A poor Irish labourer had an impediment in his speech, and 
could not pronounce words beginning with the letter P without 
stammering. A neighbouring gentleman, seeing him digging 
potatoes, and wishing to make him ridiculous, said, ‘ What do 
you call these things you're digging?’ ‘Sir, says poor Pat, 
“TI don’t call them; when I want them I fetch them.’ 

A nobleman and his lady, walking through a magnificent 
avenue in one of the finest parts of Ireland, were accosted by a 
poor woman as follows: ‘The Lord bless your noble lordship 
and your gracious ladyship. I dramed a drame about you both 
last night. I dramed your lordship gave me a pound of tobacco, 
and your ladyship a pound of tay. ‘Ah, my good woman, 
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says the peer, ‘dreams go by contraries.” ‘To be sure they 
do;’ says the woman, ‘so it will be your lordship will give me 
the tay, and her ladyship will give me the tobacco.’ 

A poor old Irish cripple sat begging at a bridge, urging his 
appeal to the charity of passengers with the eager and versatile 
eloquence of his country. A gentleman and lady—young, gay, 
and handsome, with that peculiar look of gratified and com- 
placent consciousness which indicates the first few weeks of 
married life—crossed the bridge. They regarded not the peti- 
tions of the beggar; so, just as they passed him, he exclaimed, 
‘ May the blessing of the Lord, which brings love, and joy, and 
wealth, and a fine family, follow you all the days of your life :’ 
a pause ; the couple passed heedlessly on, and the beggar, with 
a fine touch of caustic humour, added, ‘and never overtake you.’ 

Dean Ramsay tells us of a Scotsman whose tender toe was 
trodden on: the offender said, ‘I’m very sorry, sir; I beg your 
pardon ;’ and the only acknowledgment was, ‘and you've as 
muckle need, sir” To our mind, there was some surliness and 
not much humour in this. The Irish beggar who, on being re- 
fused alms, swung his crutch on the toes of the gouty gentleman, 
whom his prayers moved not to charity, had more humour when 
he said to the enraged owner of the suffering foot, ‘ Bless your 
honour; if your heart was as tender as your toes, you’d have 
given me the tenpenny.’ 

In all these anecdotes, we think that, not a casual comic in- 
congruity, or mere blundering into fun, but a vein of rare 
humour, can be discerned, the purer and rarer from its natural 
simplicity. Art is fatal, and premeditation is unfavourable to 
humour. Sheridan wasa man of brilliant parts, and of spark- 
ling wit; and the exquisite wit of the School for Scandal is 
scarcely equalled, and certainly not surpassed, by Cervantes or 
Molitre. That he was also a man of genuine humour cannot 
be doubted: but while, in some of his writings, his wit gained 
in terseness and polish from the elaborate care with which he was 
wont to prepare his favourite passages, the fresh and racy 
character of his humour is sometimes marred by the same care- 
ful preparation. The poor Irishman’s comic hits, so simple and 
natural, that they look like blunders, are perhaps the finest 
specimens of true humour, in which there is no greater charm 
than that of unsophisticated simplicity. This is the key to the 
peculiar kind of humour sometimes found in the remarks of 
persons of weak intellect, of which Shakespeare’s clowns and 
fools, and Walter Scott’s ‘ Wamba’ and ‘ Davie Gellatlie,’ afford 
good illustrations. There are many specimens of such remarks 
in Dean Ramsay’s book :— 

‘A miller, laughing at the witlessness of a poor weak lad, said he 
knew nothing. “Na,” said the lad, “ there’s some things I ken, and 
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some I dinna ken.” On being asked what he knew, he said, “I ken 
a miller has aye a gey fat sow.” ‘ And what d’yeno ken?” said the 
miller. ‘ Oh,” said he, “I don’t ken at wha’s expense she is fed.” 

‘The congregation of Lunan, in Forfarshire, had distressed the 
minister by their habit of sleeping in church. One day, Jamie Fraser, 
an idiot, was sitting in the front gallery, when many were slumbering 
aroundhim. “ Look,’ ’ said the minister, ‘ you see even Jamie Fraser, 
the idiot, does not fall asleep, as so many of you are doing.” Jamie, 
not liking to be thus designated, coolly replied, “‘ An’ I hadna been 
an idiot, I would have been sleeping too.”’ 


The clergyman of a north country parish, on coming into 
church, found the pulpit oceupied by the parish idiot. “Come 
down, sir, was the peremptory and indignant call. ‘Na, na, 
minister,’ says the idiot, with a confidential wink, ‘just come ye 
up wi me. This is a perverse generation, and faith they need 
us baith.’ 

The following anecdote of Rab Hamilton, ‘the daftie of Ayr, 
as he was called, is not, we think, quite as well given by Dean 
Ramsay as we remember it in our youth. In the days of Rab, 
the Newtown Kirk in Ayr, under the ministry of the Rev. Dr 
Peebles, was supposed to be attended by the most devout part of 
the population ; ; and puir Rab followed the multitude of those 
who preferred the preaching of the good man whom Burns 
mentions as ‘ Peebles frae the Water- foot, to that of the ‘auld- 
town ministers. One day, however, Rab was induced to go to 
the ‘ Auld Kirk’ Behind the magistrates’ seat, in the gallery, 
opposite the pulpit, there were iron rails, between two of which 
Rab’s head was inserted, and got fast jammed. The poor man 
called out at first rather quietly, then louder and louder on each 
successive appeal. ‘Oh! my head! Eh, Provost Cowan, take 
my head out atween the rails; eh, Bailie M‘Taggart, my lugs 
are bleeding—take my head out; eh, Deacon Conv ener, take 
out my head, afore it comes aff; eh, pious congregation, my 
head will be aft ; eh, godly minister, help me, and: take out my 
head” Rab was at leneth relieved by the removing of a rail, 
when, rubbing his head, and looking mournfully round him, he 
gromed out, ¢ This isa judgment from the Lord for leavi ing gude 
Dr Peebles.’ Next Sunday, Rab was in his wonted place in n the 
Newtown Kirk. He was asked how he liked the Auld Kirk, 
and replied, ‘It’s no the best, it’s no gude ava: I'll never leave 
Dr Peebles ;’ but, on being pressed to state what the sermon was 
about, or what was the text, he declined to speak, saying, with 
a knowing wink, ‘I never tell i in ae house what [ hear in anither,’ 

This Rab Hamilton, though certainly daft, had a curious 
readiness of humour. Mr William C , of D » who was 
a clever mimic, was once amusing some friends on the green of 
Ayr, by imitating Rab’s feeble and rambling mode of speaking, 
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Rab came up behind him, unseen, and, as the mimic concluded, 
eng him on the back, saying, ‘It’s no me that; it’s no me, 
Mr William, it’s yoursell.’ 

Rab was once met on the road by a stranger, who asked how 
‘How far is it to Ayr?’ ‘Ay,’ says Rab, ‘ you'll be come from 
Kilmarnock? ¢ What on earth is your business where I come 
from?’ ‘Very weel, sir, as little is it my business where ye gang to.’ 

Rab met the late Mr Ramsay Maule (afterwards Lord Pan- 
mure) and Lord Belhaven, walking together on the race-course 
of Ayr. ‘I’m a Hamilton, your honour; I’m a Hamilton,’ says 
Rab, approaching his Lordship. ‘ Give him a shilling, Belhaven, 
he is a cousin of yours,’ says Mr Maule. ‘My mither’s name 
was Ramsay,’ says Rab, slipping round to the other side, and 
getting another shilling as his reward. 

In like manner, there is frequently humour in the observations 
of very young persons; and these derive the charm of their plea- 
santry from their artless simplicity. A very little girl at school, 
in the course of tuition by a particularly ugly teacher, was asked, 
‘What is the meaning of the word flattery?’ Her reply was, 
‘Gin I were to say ye were bonnie, that would be flattery.’ 

A man of short stature and most uninviting countenance, 
with the peculiar expression now claimed by Mons. du Chaillu as 
that of the gorilla, purchased a property in a western county of 
Scotland, from whence he strictly excluded trespassers. Some 
one sent him a large monkey, which he kept about his place; 
and a boy having been entrusted with the delivery of a letter, 
and having found the monkey at the house door, was somewhat 
alarmed: so he threw down the letter, and ran off. On his way 
down the avenue, the boy met the new laird, who angrily 
demanded what he was doing there. ‘I had a letter for you, 
sir” says the boy. ‘Well, give it me.” ‘Ah, but I gave it to 
your son, sir,’ replies the trembling laddie. ‘My son, you little 
rascal; I have no son.’ ‘ Weel, sir, I canna say for that, but 
he had an unco leuk o’ yoursell.’ 

A ‘minister’s man’—one of a class of persons of whom many 
anecdotes are told—was following the minister from the manse 
to the kirk one Sabbath afternoon, when the minister, glancing 
back, perceived a smile on the face of his old attendant. ‘ What 
makes you laugh, James? it is unseemly. What is there to amuse 
you?’ ‘Qh, naething particular,” says James; ‘I was only 
thinking o’ something that happened this forenoon.’ ‘ What is 
that? tell me what it was.’ ‘ Weel, minister, dinna be angry wi 
me; but ye ken the congregation here are whiles no pleased to 
get auld sermons fra’ you, and this morning I got the better of 
the kirk session ony way” ‘And how was that, Jamie?’ says 
the minister. ‘’Deed, sir, when we came out o’ the kirk this 
forenoon, I kenned what they were thinking; and says I, “ Eh, 
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but you canna ca’ that an auld sermon this day, for it’s no’ 
abune six weeks since you heard it last.”’ 

The Rev. Dr M‘Leod was proceeding from the manse of D 
to church, to open a new place of worship. As he passed slowly 
and gravely through the crowd gathered about the doors, an 
elderly man, with the peculiar kind of wig known in that district, 
—bright, smooth, and of a reddish-brown,—accosted him. ‘ Dr, 
if you please, I wish to speak to you.’ ‘ Well, Duncan,’ says the 
venerable Doctor, ‘can ye not wait till after worship?’ ‘No, 
Doctor, I must speak to you now, for it is a matter upon my 
conscience.’ ‘Oh, since it is a matter of conscience, tell me what 
it is; but be brief, Duncan, for time presses.’ ‘The matter is 
this, Doctor. Ye see the clock yonder on the face of the new 
church. Well, there is no clock really there—nothing but the 
face of aclock. There is no truth in it, but only once in the 
twelve hours. Now, it is, in my mind, very wrong, and quite 
against my conscience, that there should be a lie on the face of 
the house of the Lord.’ ‘Duncan, I will consider the point. 
But I am glad to see you looking so well; you are not young 
now; I remember you for many years; and what a fine head 
of hair you have still!’ ‘Eh, Doctor, you are joking now; it is 
long since I have had any hair’ ‘Oh, Duncan, Duncan, are 
you going into the house of the Lord with a lie upon your head?’ 
This settled the question ; and the Doctor heard no more of the 
lie on the face of the clock. 

Many good stories of this venerable gentleman are floating 
about; and few men have more happily combined the fine dis- 
cernment and appreciation of humour with the higher qualities 
of mind and heart than his excellent son Dr Norman M‘Leod, 
from whose ‘Good Words,’ now scattered over the land, a harvest 
of good and pleasant fruits may be anticipated. 

We quite agree with the Dean in his estimate of Dr Carlyle 
and his times. His book is amusing, and in some respects in- 
structive ; but the picture it presents of the man and his times 
is a very painful one. Nothing can be more apt and appro- 
one than the good Dean’s description of the life of Dr Cos: 
yle and his friends, as ‘of the earth, earthy.’ How far the exist- 
ence of such ‘earthiness’ in the Church and the society of these 
times may have arisen from some degree of reaction against the 
religious enthusiasm of an earlier age, and how much of it may 
be traced to the policy which crushed popular independence, and 
stifled free and earnest thought, and created and fostered a spirit 
of selfish and jobbing subserviency in Scotland, such as Macklin 
held up to ridicule in ‘Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant,’ whose 
success in life was ascribed to his ‘never having a conscience, 
and ‘keeping aye bowing—never standing straight in the pre- 
sence of a great man,’ it is not within our present province to 
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inquire. Such inquiry, though interesting, would lead us into 
a fleld of controversy on which we do not now wish to venture, 
and would compel us to do more than enter, as we now do, our 
protest against the views and the sentiments of Mr Buckle in 
regard to the social, political, and religious state of Scotland. 
That gentleman labours under misapprehensions which a little 
more acquaintance with the real state of parties and feelings in 
Scotland, during the period of which he writes, would have re- 
moved. He seems to imagine that the most liberal and tolerant 
of Presbyterians have been those most opposed to the Calvinism 
of their standards, and the strictness of their discipline. 

This, however, is a great mistake in point of fact. There has 
always been a party in Scotland who united the principles of 
evangelical Calvinism in the Church, with the principles of civil 
and religious liberty in the State,—who were at once earnest and 
tolerant. Of that party in the Church, Sir Henry Moncreiff, 
Dr Andrew Thomson, and Dr Chalmers may be considered 
as types or representatives. Of that party Dr Carlyle and his 
friends were the opponents; and by that party, within and with- 
out the Established Church, is Scottish Presbyterianism truly 
and adequately represented. Of this Mr Buckle does not appear 
to be aware; and hence the great inaccuracy of the views to 
which we have adverted. 

The truth is, that there is no country where the clergy, as 
such, and apart from their character and their labours, have so 
little power and influence as in Scotland. The genius of Presby- 
terianism is most unfavourable to priestcraft. The lay element 
in all our churches has great weight; and ministers must com- 
mand respect and confidence by their conduct, if they desire to 
retain their_influence. 

Dean Ramsay’s story of the boy who came up to the minister for 
examination, is, we think, a good one of its kind—Iudicrous, but 
not humorous. The minister asked the boy how many command- 
ments there were. ‘Aiblins a hunner,’ says the lad. Having been 
rebuked for his ignorance, he was returning home, when he met 
a friend on his way to the manse, and asked him, ‘ What will ye 
say, if the minister asks how many commandments there are ?’ 
‘Say ! replies the other, ‘ why, ten, to be sure.’ To this the first 
lad rejoins, with great triumph, ‘Ten! try ye him wi’ ten! I 
tried him wi’ a hunner, and he wasna satisfied.’ 

Exceedingly good, in a very different way, is the story of Dr 
Henry, who, being associated with a colleague not more popular 
as a preacher than himself, remarked, ‘ An’ it hadna been for 
that, there might hae been twa toom kirks this day.’ 

Both Dean Ramsay’s and Dr Rogers’ books are crowded with 
stories of ministers. But, though some of the selected stories are 
entertaining, and a few are really good, yet, with all our respect 
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for the reverend gentlemen, who are perhaps entitled to take 
greater liberties with ‘the cloth’ than hewn could venture to 
do, we think that some of the anecdotes of the clergy, or rather 
some of the anecdotes on sacred subjects—for the clergy, as a 
class, are not exempted from the comments, or even the raillery, 
to which others are exposed—might well have been spared. 
But there is something wild, striking, and almost sublime, in 
the story of an old Miss Johnstone, who was on her death-bed 
in the midst of a tremendous thunder-storm that shook the 
house, when, conscious of the near approach of the last enemy, 
in full possession of her faculties, and with no thought of profane 
or light allusion, she exclaimed, ‘ Ech, sirs, what a night for me 
to be fleeing through the air!’ This is not merely a trait of 
humour out of season, nor a mark of unbecoming levity at a 
solemn and awful time, but a burst of strange, wild, fancy, cha- 
racteristic of a highly imaginative and poetic temperament. 
The old lady could thoroughly appreciate the poetry of Burns; 
and, among graver and better thoughts, there lingered in her 
aged breast a spirit responsive to the sublime imagery of the 
storm in ‘Tam o’ Shanter, and of the ‘Address to the Deil’ 
We can believe that, not in the weakness, but in the strength of 
her faith—not in earthward cleavings, but in heavenward aspir- 
ings—did she realize her flight through that midnight storm into 
the bright realms of light and glory. There are many instances 
on record, in which such quaint wild fancies, apparently, but not 
really, incongruous, have mingled with the stedfast trust and 
sublime anticipations of Scottish piety. 

The singular and sometimes startling combination of sublimity 
and humour is one of the remarkable features of the poetry of 
Burns. Of this the ‘ Address to the Deil’ is a good example. 
There are rare strokes of humour in some of the stanzas; yet 
the character of the ode is sublime, and we know nothing finer 
than 
‘Great is thy power, and great thy fame; 

Far kenned and noted is thy name ; 

And tho’ yon lowin’ heugh’s thy hame, 
Thou travel’st far ; 

And, faith, thou’st neither lag nor lame, 
Nor blate nor scaur. 

‘Whyles ranging like a roaring lion 

For prey, a’ holes an’ corners trying ; 

Whzyles on the strong-winged tempest flying, 
Tirling the kirks ; 

Whyles in the human bosom prying, 
Unseen thou lurk’st.’ 


Another illustration of the same peculiarity in Burns is the 
introduction into one of his poems in praise of whisky—too nume- 
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rous and too attractive they are—of a stanza of singular beauty, 
presenting one of the most powerful and sublime pictures of a 
dying warrior in any language. The ‘ Postscript’ to the ‘ Ear- 
nest Cry and Prayer to the Scotch Representatives’ commences— 


‘ Let half-starved slaves in warmer skies 
See future wines, rich clustering, rise ; 
Their lot auld Scotland ne’er envies, 

But, blythe and frisky, 
She eyes her free-born martial boys 
Tak’ aff their whisky. 

‘What tho’ their Phoebus kinder warms, 
While fragrance blooms and beauty charms, 
When wretches range in famished swarms 

The scented groves, 
Or, hounded forth, dishonour arms, 
In hungry droves. 

‘ Their gun’s a burden on their shouther ; 
They downa bide the stink o’ powther ; 
Their bauldest thought’s a hank’ring swither 

To stand or rin, 
Till skelp—a shot—they’re aff a’ throu’ther, 
To save their skin. 

‘ But, bring a Scotsman frae his hill, 

Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say—such is Royal George’s will, 
And there’s the foe ; 

He has nae thought but how to kill 

Twa at a blow. 

‘Nae cauld faint-hearted doubtings tease him ; 
Death comes, wi’ fearless eye he sees him ; 
W7 bluidy hand a welcome gies him ; 

And when he fa’s, 
His latest draught o’ breathin’ Jea’es him 
In faint huzzas.’ 


Yet more striking is the combination of humour and sublimity 
in the poem of ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ The tale itself, in its commence- 
ment, its crisis, and its result, is eminently comic. No one ac- 
quainted with the Scottish language can read it without a hearty 
laugh ; and it is recorded of Burns, who composed it all in one 
day, that he was heard breaking forth into shouts of laughter, as 
he walked home at night repeating it to himself. Yet we do not 
think that we are unduly partial, or too intensely national, when 
we say, that the imagery and accompaniment of this comic story 
are, in their beauty and their sublimity, nearly matchless. Quo- 
tation cannot do it justice, and we refrain. But, mingled with the 
strong, clear current of the story, what can surpass the beauty of 
the reflection on the evanescence of pleasure, the vivid reality of 
the storm, the enumeration of the places passed by Tam, as 
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‘ Weel mounted on his grey mare Meg— 
A better never lifted leg— 

Tam skelpit on through dub and mire, 

Despising wind and rain and fire,’ 
each place—the ford, the stane, the cairn, the thorn—suggesting 
its own tale of death, and the then accumulated horrors of the 
spectacle which, strangely mingled with ‘ mirth and dancing,’ met 
the astonished eyes of man and mare in ‘Alloway’s auld haunted 
kirk ?” 

It is a confirmation of what we have already said of the spon- 
taneity and simplicity of true humour, that whenever Burns 
wrote epigrams he did not succeed, while the humour which 
gushed out freely and naturally in the midst of his songs and 
poems is of the highest order. Let those who are disposed to 
deny, or disparage, Scottish humour, read such songs as ‘Sic a 
wife as Willie had,’ or ‘Whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad, 
or ‘Tam Glen, or ‘Meg o’ the Mill” or Allan Ramsay’s ‘My 
jo, Janet,’ or Burns’ song, to the same air, of ‘Husband, hus- 
band, cease your strife ;’ or read such poems as ‘ Hallow F’en, 
or ‘Death and Dr Hornbook,’ or ‘The Holy Fair, or ‘The Or- 
dination ;’ which last, though in some respects such as it is to be 
reoretted that Burns ever wrote, are replete with humour. 
What Dean Ramsay calls the ‘sly, cheerie, pawky ’ humour of 
Scotland, is nowhere better illustrated and represented than in 
the poetry of Burns. 

The late Sir Alex. Boswell of Auchinleck was a man of real 
Scottish humour; and, now that the bitter sting of party has 
passed away, his playful and graceful pleasantry will not be soon 
forgotten. Many of his songs, especially ‘ Jenny’s Bawbee,’ are 
excellent, and in the best comic vein. 

The Laird of Logan, a gentleman of some property in Ayr- 
shire, was well known in his day as a humorist; and many 
anecdotes of him are related in that county, some of which are 
given in Dean Ramsay’s book. 

At a meeting of the heritors of the parish of Cumnock, a 
proposal to erect a new churchyard wall was met by the Laird 
of Logan with the dry remark, ‘I never big dykes till the 
tenants complain.’ 

The Laird sold a horse to an Englishman, saying, ‘You buy 
him as you see him; but he’s an honest beast.” The purchaser 
took him home. In a few days he stumbled and fell, to the 
damage of his own knees and his rider’s head. On this the 
angry purchaser remonstrated with the Laird, whose reply was, 
‘Well, sir, I told you he was an honest beast. Many a time 
has he threatened to come down wi’ me, and I kenned he would 
keep his word some day,’ 

At the time of the threatened invasion the Laird had been 
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taunted, at a meeting at Ayr, with the want of a loyal spirit at 
Cumnock, as no volunteer corps had there been raised to meet 
the coming danger. ‘ What sort of people are you up at 
Cumnock?’ said an Ayr gentleman; ‘you have not a single 
volunteer.’ ‘Never you heed,’ says Logan, very quietly; ‘if the 
French land at Ayr, there will soon be plenty of volunteers up 
at Cumnock.’ 

On failure of the direct line of succession, an earldom and 
large estate in Ayrshire passed to a branch of the family which 
had settled in America. A friend, meeting Logan, said, ‘ Well, 
Laird, what do you think of the new Earl of C ?? ¢T canna’ 
weel judge yet,’ says Logan; ‘American apples are guid, but 
T’m no sure about American peers’ (pears). 

Major Logan, a connection of the Laird’s, a merry wag, whom 
many recollect in Ayrshire as a first-rate performer on the violin, 
and a great social favourite, and of whom, and his ‘ sentimental 
sister Susie,’ mention is made in more than one of Burns’ poems, 
was also a man of great natural humour. A gentleman, whose 
reputation for hospitality was not high, after boasting of some port 
wine of great age and excellence, was prevailed on, with some 
difficulty, to produce a bottle. When it did appear, it was only 
a pint-bottle. Major Logan, on being asked his opinion, said, 
‘The wine is good, but it’s a pity it is so little for its age.’ 

A certain lawyer, disposed to scoff at serious things, once said, 
in the presence of Major Logan, that he did not much enter 
into these matters, but he supposed that he held the same rela- 
tion to the Deity as a vassal does to his superior. ‘ Probably 
you do,’ says Logan, ‘for ye pay Him few duties.’ 

Some of Major Logan’s poetic effusions are remembered in 
Ayrshire, and are quite in accordance with the hearty and jocose 
character of the merry old man. 

The Bar has, as might be expected, furnished a large store of 
jokes, puns, and comic stories. The good taste of the present day 
is opposed to the exhibitions of judicial jocoseness on the bench, 
which were tolerated, and even admired, at the close of the last 
century; and the same course has, to some extent, tended to re- 
strain the comic humour of the bar in judicial proceedings. 

But the wit and humour of the legal profession in Scotland has 
not departed. Some members of the bar, lately lost, and some, 
happily still spared to us, have been gifted with the true spirit of 
mirth, and fun, and satire, to 1 remarkable degree. The names 
of Cheape, and Outram, and Loc.<hart, and Logan, and of Lord 
Neaves, with his rare scholarship, his fine taste, and his prompt 
and happy wit, will occur to many of our readers. 

Some of the legal anecdotes given by Dr Rogers are good. 

Erskine’s declining to wear Dundas’ silk gown, lest he might 
be supposed to adopt ‘the abandoned habits of his predecessor, 
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is well known. The following, not so well known, is, we think, 
at least equally good, and is thus given by Dr Rogers:— 


‘Mr A. B., a judge of the Commissary Court, talked in an inflated 
and pompous manner. Having failed to attend an appointment with 
Erskine, he explained that he had been called out of town, owing to 
his brother having fallen from a stile and sprained his foot. “It 
was fortunate for your brother,” said Erskine, “that it was not from 
your style he fell, or he had certainly broken his neck.”’ 


A clever but unsuccessful advocate having died very poor, it 
was remarked to Erskine, that there were ‘no effects.” ‘That 
is not wonderful,’ was the reply ; ‘as he had no causes, he could 
have no effects.’ 

A well known story of Lord Polkemmet has a less known but 
very characteristic sequel in an anecdote of his grandson. Lord 
Polkemmet refused to let the dentist insert his finger in his 
mouth, saying, ‘ Na, ye’ll bite me.’ His grandson, Mr Johnstone, 
while canvassing the late Mr Hog of Newliston, declined to 
take any luncheon from the elector, on the ground ‘that it 
would be treating.” The confusion of ideas is precisely the same 
in both cases; and that a blunder so ludicrous should be appa- 
rently hereditary, is very remarkable. 

Of legal and judicial anecdotes, there are several in the 
Dean’s ‘ Reminiscences ;’ and we are glad that the whole of ‘the 
Diamond Beetle,’ by Cranstoun, has been given; for nothing 
can be more graphic, spirited, and ludicrous, than the charac- 
teristic speeches of the learned judges who deliver their opinions 
in the case of defamation. The pith and point of legal anecdotes 
can, however, receive justice -_ in personal narration by one 
of a kindred spirit. There are many stories of Braxfield, and 
Eskgrove, and Hermand, and Henry Erskine, and John Clerk, 
which cannot now be recalled with sufficient accuracy for publi- 
cation; but with what delight have we heard them from the 
eloquent lips of Lord Cockburn, when, at lis hospitable board, 
or climbing amid the crags of the Pentlands, or wandering at 
eve among his flowers, as the setting sun gleamed on the bonnie 
banks of Bonaly, we were gladdened by the outpouring of such 
a sparkling stream of real Scottish pleasantry as we cannot hope 
ever to meet again ! 

We must now bid farewell to the Dean and his ‘ Remini- 
scences of Scottish Life and Character.’ They have been, and 
they will be, much read and much liked. Of the language, the 
peculiarities, and the humour of auld Scotland, they present 
amusing and agreeable illustrations; and those who best know 
and best love their country, will appreciate and admire most, 
both the work and the character of the Rey. Edward Ramsay. 
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Art. VIII.—1. A Popular Treatise on Comets. Reprinted from 
‘Popular Astronomy. By Francois Araco, Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences.. Translated from the 
original, and edited, by ApmrraL W. H. Smytrn, D.C.L., 
For. Sec. R.S., etc.; and Roperr Grant, M.A., F.R.AS., 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. Lon- 
don, 1861. 

2. Essai sur la Queue des Cometes. Par LEONARD PiRMEz. 
2de Edit. Bruxelles, 1860. 

3. Historyof Physical Astronomy. By RoBert Grant, F.R.A.S. 
Chap. xv. London, 1852. 

4. Sur les Theories relatives & la Figure des Cometes. Par M. 
Faye. Comptes Rendus, etc., Tom. xlviii. p. 419. Fev. 28, 
1859. 

5. On the Physical Constitution of Comets. By OLintHus 
Grecory Downes, F.R.A.S. 4to, pp. 45. London, 1860. 

6. Recherches sur les Atmospheres des Cometes. Par M. Ep. 
Rocue. Comptes Rendus, etc., Tom. xlix. p. 440. Sept. 19, 
1859. 

7. Reflexions sur la Theorie des Phenomenes Cometaires, a propos 
de la Comete de Donati. Par. M. Ev. Rocne. Paris, 1860. 

8. Sur la Constitution physique des Cometes. Par M. BENJAMIN 
Prerce. Comptes Rendus, etc., Tom. li. Juillet 30, 1860. 


THE material Universe in which we are placed, and within whose 
bosom our immortal life is to run, is at once the grandest display 
of divine power, and the noblest theme of human contemplation. 
Its boundless limits—its gigantic orbs—its rapid, yet regulated 
movements—its mysterious purpose, have been the subjects of 
the deepest research, and the boldest speculation. The history of 
the planets, the comets, the stars, and the nebule which com- 
pose it, and of the methods by which their nature and laws have 
been developed, from the apparently equidistant mass of stars 
which surround us, form the Science of Astronomy, the most 
sublime of all studies, and the most interesting to every member 
of the human family. 

In several previous articles, we have had occasion to call the 
attention of our readers to different branches of this extensive 
science —to the systems of double and multiple stars, in which one 
or more revolve round another—to the spiral and other nebulz 
discovered by Lord Rosse, and resolved into stars by his gigantic 
telescope—to the system of seventy-one asteroids revolving round 
the Sun, between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter—and to the re- 
markable discovery of the planet Neptune by the independent 
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calculations of Adams and Leverrier. The subject of comets 
has been occasionally referred to in these articles; but it has 
recently excited so much notice, and so many important ques- 
tions have arisen respecting their nature and use, that we propose 
to devote a separate article to an account of the system of comets, 
and to an inquiry into the constitution and functions of these 
remarkable bodies. 

The Solar System, to which we belong, consists of two sepa- 
rate and independent systems of bodies ; namely, the Planetary 
System, and the Cometary System, united only by having the 
Sun in one of the foci of all their elliptical orbits. 

The Planetary System consists of the Sun, illuminating, and 
heating, and controlling by its attractive force, eight primary 
planets, with their moons or satellites, together with a group of 
seventy-one asteroids, or very small planetary bodies, revolving 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

The Cometary System consists of the Sun, throwing out its 
light and heat, and guiding in their course a much larger number 
of bodies, to which the name of Comet has been given, from the 
Greek word xownr7s, which signifies a hairy star. 

The number of comets which have been observed in Europe 
and China is shown in the following table, drawn up by Mr 
Hind :— 


Century. No. Century. No. Century. No. Century. No. 
I. 22 I. 25 XI. 36 XVI. 31 
II. 23 VII. 22 XII. 26 XVII. 25 
IIl. 44 VIII. 16 XIII. 26 XVIII. 64! 
IV. 27 IX. 42 XIV. 29 XIX, to 
V. 16 X. 26 XV. 27 1861 108 


Amounting in all to 635. 
That all these comets revolve round the Sun in elliptical orbits, 
is extremely probable; though it has not yet been established, ex- 
cept in reference to acertainnumber. Although several hundreds 
of them have not reappeared, yet it is probable that this has arisen 
from the great length of their periods, or from causes which have 
prevented astronomers from observing them ; for we can hardly 
suppose that they have been dissipated in space, or appropriated 
by some distant sun. After appearing within our system, we 
know only by the gradual diminution of their light and their 
magnitude that they have disappeared. 
About 225 of the comets which have visited our system have 
been so carefully observed, from the year 136 B.c. to the present 
day, that the elements of their orbits have been computed by 
modern astronomers ; and we are now acquainted with the time 
when they passed their perihelion, or the point of their orbit 
nearest the Sun, the inclination of their orbit to the elliptic, the 
longitude of their ascending node, the longitude of their peri- 
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helion, their perihelion distance, or their nearest distance from the 
Sun, and the direction of their motions, whether direct, like that 
of the planets, or retrograde in an opposite direction. The orbits 
of 179 of these comets differ so a from one another, that we 
are entitled to regard them as different bodies; and as their 
elements are parabolic, we must consider the major axes of their 
orbits as infinite. The elliptic orbits of 48, on the contrary, have 
such a resemblance, that they may have returned twice to our 
system ; while six comets, not contained in the list, have re- 
appeared more than once, and move in orbits actually included 
within the planetary system. We have, therefore, out of 254 
apparitions of calculated comets down to 1861,— 


Halley’s Comet, which appeared . ‘ 7 times 
Encke’s Comet, ° : . ; 4, 
Gambart’s or Biela’s ‘ 6 » 
Faye’s, . - ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 » 
Brorsen, ‘ . : . - 2 » 
Arrest, . ‘ " ° ‘ ‘ 2 » 
Comets with elliptic elements, ‘4 ; 48 5 
Comets with parabolic elements, about : aw 





Total, . . 256 y 


With these well-ascertained facts, we are able to take a general 
view of the system of comets, as independent of the planetary 
system, though necessarily connected with it, as a joint member 
of the solar system. 

It is a peculiar character of the planetary system, that the 
whole of the eight planets that compose it, move in orbits so 
slightly inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, in which the earth 
moves, that they may be regarded as moving nearly in the same 
plane. The peculiar character of the system of comets, on the 
other hand, is, that they move in all possible planes, between the 
plane of the ecliptic, and a plane perpendicular to it. 

This peculiarity is shown in the following table :— 


Inclination of Orbits. Number of Comets in 1861. 

Between 0° and 10° 19 
10° and 20° 20 

20° and 30° 16 

30° and 40° 24 

40° and 50° 38 

50° and 60° 31 

60° and 70° 26 

70° and 80° 30 

80° and 90° 22 
Total, 226 


The results in this table are very instructive. The number of 
comets which move in orbits slightly inclined to the ecliptic, and 
within the planetary region, is much smaller than at greater in- 
clinations. The number in the first 45° of the quadrant is only 
VOL. XXXY. NO. LXX. 21 
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90, while those in the upper 45° is 111. The number of comets, 
the inclination of whose orbits is not far from that of Mercury 
(which is 7°), is only about 8. The number whose inclination is 
not far from that of Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Uranus, 
and Neptune, is only 4 or 6. Hence we see the reason why the 
planets all move nearly in the same plane;—why the more 
numerous comets are made to move at all possible inclinations ; 
and why there are fewer in the region of the planets than in 
any other part of the celestial sphere. The chance of a collision 
of the comets with the planets and their satellites, and also with 
one another, is greatly diminished by this distribution of their 
orbits. 

It is interesting to ascertain at what seasons of the year comets 
pass their perihelia. From the following table it appears that 
nearly the same number reach that point of their orbit in every 
month of the year :— 


January, . ‘ . - 23 July, . . F « 
February, . . . . 9 August, . . - « 15 
March, . : : - 20 September, ‘ . 2 
April, R a . - October, . . rs 23 
May, < - « « B November,. . . - 28 
June, : 2 . . 8 December, . . . » 


The inferior numbers in the summer months arise from the 
greater length of the day, which necessarily prevents a certain 
number of these bodies from being seen. 

In reference to the position of their ascending nodes, and of 
their perihelia, the comets are almost equally distributed. 


No. of Comets between No. of Comets between 


Longitudes of Ascending ae Steer rnc Ag rane ine Salto 
Nodes and Perihelia. Oe Nodes. allie their Paihelia 
From 0° to 30° 21 17 

» 930° to 60° 20 19 
» 60° to 90° 23 26 
» 90° to 120° 18 22 
» 120° to 150° 20 19 
» 150° to 180° 18 9 
»» 180° to 210° 22 13 
y> 210° to 240° 19 20 
9» 240° to 270° 17 25 
» 270° to 300° 10 29 
»» 300° to 330° 20 21 
ys 330° to 360° 19 7 

Total, ; ? - 387 227 


One of the most important elements of comets is their peri- 
helion distance, or nearest approach to the Sun. The distance of 
the Earth from the Sun being unity, only five comets approached 
so near the Sun that their perihelion distance was less than one- 
tenth of the Earth’s distance. 
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Perihelion Distance from Sun. 


Comet of 1668, February 8, . . . . « 0°005 

» 1680, December 17, . : . ° 0°006 

»  1843,May6,. . . « « « 0:006 

* 1689, December 1, . ‘ ‘. ‘ ° 0°017 

i 1826, November 18, . . > ° 0°027 

9 1847, March 30, ° . ; . : 0°042 

Y ae 1816, March 1, ; . : ; ‘ 0°048 
» 1821,March21, . . . .«. +. 09092 

1780, September 30, . ‘ ‘ 0°096 


Out of 226 comets, that of 1668 approached nearest to the 
Sun, within the 200th part of the Earth’s distance. The comets 
of 1680 and 1843 were almost equally near him. The distance 
of the Sun’s surface from his centre being 0°0046, the distance 
of the comet of 1668 from the Sun’s surface must have been 
00004, or only the 2500th part of the Earth’s distance. These 
results, deducible from the perihelion distances in M. Arago’s 
general table, are not perfectly accordant with those in the fol- 
lowing table given by the same author :— 


Distance from Distance from 


Comets of Sun’s Centre. Comets of Sun’s Centre. 
1843, . . - 475,000 miles 1780, . 9,500,000 miles. 
1680, . ° ‘ 570,000 _ sy, 1665, . ° - 10,450,000 _ ,, 
1689, . ° - 1,900,000 ,, 1769, . ° - 11,400,000  ,, 
1826, . ° - 2,565,000 _ ,, 1830, . ° - 11,970,000 ,, 
1847, . ° - 3,990,000 ,, 1827, . - 13,110,000 ,, 
1816, . ° - 4,560,000 ,, 1851, . - 13,377,000  ,, 
1593, . ° - 8,550,000 ,, 1837, . - 17,100,000 _ ,, 
1821, . 8,550,000 _—,, 1758, . 19,950,000 _—,, 


‘It results from this table, says M. Arago, ‘that on the 27th 
of February, at the instant of its passage of its perihelion, the 
centre of the comet of 1843 was distant 80,000 miles only from 
the surface of the Sun. From surface to surface there was, at the 
utmost, 32,000 miles between the two bodies.’ 

From the perihelion distances of comets, we obtain a view of 
their proximity to the planets. The following table shows the 
number of comets whose perihelion is situated at different points 
within the planetary system :— 

Number of Comets 46 Between the Sun and the orbit of Mercury. 


- 68 Between the orbits of Mercury and Venus. 
me 59 Between the orbits of Venus and the Earth. 
ee 43 Between the orbits of the Earth and Mars, 
ios 11 Between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

i 227 Total within the Planetary System. 


If the shortest distance of any comet from the Sun exceeds the 
distance of J upiter, they are not likely to be seen in their approach 
to the Sun, unless under particular circumstances. 

The following are the actual numbers of known comets whose 
perihelion is situated within the orbit of each planet :— 


Within the Orbit Within the Orbit Withinthe Orbit Within the Orbit Within the Orbit 
of Mercury. of Venus. of the Earth. of Mars. of Jupiter. 
46 114 173 216 227 
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Attempts have been made to determine the number of comets 
in the solar system. 

On the supposition that the perihelia of comets are uniformly 
distributed within our system, the number included within spheres 
bounded by the orbits of Mercury, Venus, and the Earth would 
be as the cubical contents of these spheres; that is, as the cubes 
of the numbers 3°9, 7°2, 10, the radii of these three orbits, or as 
the numbers 59, 873, and 1000. Now, since 59 is to 373 as 1 
to 61, the sphere of Venus ought to contain 6} times as many 
comets as that of Mercury; but there were, in 1853, 37 comets 
within Mercury’s orbit, consequently there ought to be 64 x 37 
= 234 comets within Venus’ orbit, whereas there are only 100. 
In like manner, there ought to have been within the Earth’s 
sphere 629 comets, for 59 is to 1000 as 1 to 17, and 17 x 37=629: 
whereas there are only 152 comets. If we make the calculation 
for the orbit of Neptune so as to have the number of comets 
within the planetary system according to the assumed Jaw, we 
shall find the number equal to 174 millions; for the radius of 
Mercury’s orbit being 78 times that of Neptune, the cubes 
of these radii will be 1 and 474,552, and 1 is to 474,552 as 37 
is to 17,558,424! 

Rejecting the law of the distribution of comets, which we have 
been considering, Lambert adopted the ratio of the surfaces of 
the planetary spheres, which gives only 325,108 for the number 
of comets within the sphere of Neptune. If we substitute the 
radii of the planetary spheres for their surfaces, we shall have 
only 2886 within the orbit of Neptune. 

Having thus obtained a general knowledge of the system of 
comets, we come now to give an account of what have been called 
Periodic Comets, or comets that move in orbits which they have 
described more than once, and which have been identified by 
astronomers as the same body at each of their returns. We have 
already stated that these comets are only 6 in number, namely, 
Halley’s comet, which has returned 6 times; Encke’s, which has 
returned 13 times; Gambart’s, or Biela’s, which has returned 
5 times; Faye’s, Brorsen’s, and Arrest’s, which have returned 
only once. 

The history of the first of these comets, which has received 
the name of //alley’s Comet, is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in physical astronomy. This comet appeared in 1682, when 
Dr Halley, by means of Newton’s method of determining by 
three observations the elements of a comet’s orbit, obtained the 
following results :— 


Inclination Longitude Longitude Perihelion 
of Orbit. of Node. of Perihelion, Distance. 
17° 42 50° 48’ 301° 36’ 0°57 


Looking back into the history of comets, he found that a comet 
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with similar elements occurred in the years 1607 and 1531; and 
as the interval between these dates was about 75 or 76 years, he 
had the boldness to predict that the same comet would appear at 
the end of 1758, or the beginning of 1759. With the view of 
predicting its arrival with greater accuracy, Clairaut computed 
the separate effects of Jupiter and Saturn in accelerating and 
retarding its motion; and he found that its period would be 
lengthened 100 days by the action of Saturn, and 518 by the 
action of Jupiter—that its period, instead of being 74 years 323 
days, should be 76 years and 211 days, and that it should reach 
its perihelion on the 13th April 1859, having passed its last peri- 
helion on the 14th September 1682. 

To the delight of astronomers, and the surprise of those who 
had no faith in science, the comet returned in 1759, and passed 
its perihelion on the 13th March of that year, 30 days sooner 
than the predicted time. Upon revising his calculation, Clairaut, 
who shared the prize of the Academy of Sciences at St Peters- 
burg with Albert Euler in 1762, for his memoir on the subject, 
reduced the error of 30 days to 19. 

The return of this comet in 1835 was anticipated with pecu- 
liar interest. Taking into account the action of the planet 
Uranus, M. Damoiseau found that in 1835 the comet should 
reach its perihelion on the 4th November. M. Pontecoulant 
fixed the 7th, and subsequently the 13th; and two German 
astronomers, MM. Rosenberger and Lehmann, obtained nearly 
the same results. The comet was discovered at Rome on the 
dth of August, and reached its perihelion on the 16th November, 
only three days after the predicted time. 

According to Pingré, Halley’s comet was identical with that 
of 1456; and from the few materials which he could obtain, he 
found that their perihelion distance was the same, the inclination 
nearly the same, and also the longitude of the nodes and perihelion. 
It passed its perihelion on the 8th of June. 

The same comet was found to have appeared in the year 
1378. M. Edward Biot discovered in the ‘Chinese Annals’ 
that a conspicuous comet had been observed in China in 1378; 
that it appeared on the 26th September, and continued visible 
during the 45 succeeding days. The following is the Chinese 
account of the comet, as given by E. Biot :— 


‘1378, 26 Septembre (periode houng-wou, 11° année, 9° lune, jour 
kiasu). Une etoile extraordinaire fut vue au nord-est de cing chars 
(a, 8, 6, + Cocher, 6 Taureau). Elle avoit une chevelure rayonnante 
sur une etendue de 10 degres environ. Elle balaya le groupe nei- 
kiai (r,« Grande Ourse); elle entra dans Venceinte du tse-wei (en- 
ceinte de la queue du Dragon), balaya les cing etoiles du pole nord 
(la polaire, et quatre petites etoiles marquées autour du pole sur les 
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planispheres chinois), passa sur le chao-tsai du mur oriental (, Dra- 
gon, entra dans l’enceinte du marché celeste (enceinte d’etoiles 
d’Ophinchus et du Serpent, autour du « Ophinchus et de « Hercule) 
et se tient dans le marchd celeste jusqu’ ala 10° lune pour kiouei 
(10 Novembre), ou le temps devint nuageux, et ou ne la vit plus. 


With these data M. Laugier was enabled, after many trials, 
to compute the elements of its orbit, and establish its identity 
with the comet of Halley. He finds that it passed its perihelion 
in November 8°77, 1378, and that the following were its ele- 
ments :— 


Perihelion distance, e ; ° - 0°5835 
Inclination of orbit, ‘i 3 ® ; 17° 56’ 
Longitude of node, ~ ‘ : ‘ ay” S77" 


Longitude of perihelion, . : . - 299° 81’ 


He found that the different periods of this comet were as 
follows :— 


From 1378 to 1456, 28,343 days, 77 years and 7 months. 


» 1456 to 1531, 27,467 ,, 75 years and 2 months. 
» 1531 to 1607, 27,811 5 76 years and 2 months. 
» 1607 to 1682, 27,352 ,, 74 years and 11 months. 
3» 1682 to 1759, 27,937 ,, 76 years and 6 months. 
» 1759 to 1835, 28,006 ,, 76 years and 8 months. 


M. Arago conjectures, with some hesitation, that the comets of 
the year 52 B.c., and of 885 A.p., 1006, 1230, and 13805, were 
the same as that of Halley. 

Another periodic comet of equal interest, though of shorter 
_ was discovered by M. Pons at Marseilles on the 26th 

November 1818. When M. Bouvard presented its parabolic 
elements to the French Board of Longitude on the 13th January 
1819, M. Arago mentioned its similarity to that of 1805; others 
suspected its identity with a comet which appeared in 1795; and 
Encke of Berlin, whose name it now bears, placed it beyond a 
doubt that it was identical with those of 1786, 1795, and 1805, 
and that it moved in an elliptic orbit with a period of about 1200 
days, or three years and }%)ths, as shown in the following singu- 
larly coincident elements :— 


ic eer Long. of Perihelion Time of 

Inclination. Long. of Node. Perihelion. Distease, - — 

1786, . 13° 36’ 334° 8’ 156° 38’ 32 120811 

1795, . 18° 49 334° 39’ 156° 41’ 33 1207°88 

1805, . 13° 33’ 334° 20’ 156° 47" 34 1207°42 
1810, . 138° 4 334° 30’ 156° 50’ 33 


This interesting comet, whose orbit does not reach as far as that 
of Jupiter, was seen, on its return in 1822, at Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane’s Observatory at Paramatta, and in Europe in 1825, 1829, 


1832, 1835, 1838, 1842, 1845, 1848, and 18/2. 
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The diminution in the period of the comet from 1208-11 days 
to 1207-42 in three revolutions, and to 1204 days in the period 
from 1848 to 1852, led M. Encke to investigate its cause. The 
axis of the comet’s orbit being not far from the plane in which 
Jupiter moves, and its aphelion reaching nearly to Jupiter, it is 
obvious that, when Jupiter is near the comet in its skein, he 
will greatly disturb it. Employing the ancient value of Jupi- 
ter’s mass, he could not account for the shortening of the comet’s 
period without supposing that the planets moved in a resisting 
medium; but upon this hypothesis, and using a more correct 
value for Jupiter’s mass, he obtained a satisfactory explanation 
of the diminution of the period. In a comparison of the ob- 
served with the computed places of the comet, the mean error 
of a single place was only 18"°3, whereas, without the hypothesis 
of a resisting medium, the error amounted to 3’ 37'"6. 

In giving an account of Encke’s calculations, Professor Grant 
makes the following observations, the importance of which will 
be seen in reference to the influence of a repulsive force upon 
comets, as recently maintained by M. Faye :— 


‘The doctrine of a resisting medium,’ says Professor Grant, ‘ has 
always been a favourite subject of speculation with astronomers; 
but on no occasion has it been supported by evidence of such a 
plausible character as in the example above cited. It is manifest, 
however, that more extensive indications of such a medium must be 
discovered before the problem of its existence can be considered as 
having received a definitive solution. It has not yet aflected toa 
sensible extent any of the other celestial bodies; and until such is 
found to take place, the questions relative to it must remain in abey- 
ance.’ 


The next periodical comet is one which possesses an interest 
of a different kind from that of Encke. It was discovered at 
Josephstadt, in Bohemia, by M. Biela, on the 27th February 
1826, and ten days afterwards, at Marseilles, by M. Gambart. 
M. Biela computed its parabolic elements, and recognised their 
resemblance to those of the comets of 1772 and 1806; and at 
the same time M. Gambart was led to a similar conclusion. M. 
Clausen also recognised it as a periodical comet, with a period 
of 62 years. The return of the comet was observed in 1832 
and 1846, but not in 1839. The following table shows the 
elements of its orbits :— 


Inclination. Long. of Periheiion. Long. of Node. Perihelion Distance, 
1772, 18° 17’ 254° 0’ 110° 14’ 1-01 
1805, 16° 31’ 250° 33’ 109° 23! 0°89 
1826, 14° 39' 247° 54’ 104° 20! 0°95 
1832, 13° i3 248° 16' ne 1 0°88 


1846, 12° 34 245° 55’ 108° 2! 0.86 
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In 1832, the comet passed its perihelion on the 26th November, 
and in 1846, on the 11th February ; so that half of that interval, 
or 2485:2 days, will be the mean length of its period. Hence 
we have the following elements of its elliptic orbit :— 


Major semi-axis, m 5 ° ° ‘ 3°5245 
Perihelion distance, . : . . ; 0°8565 
Aphelion distance, . ° . ° . 0°1926 
Eccentricity, . ; 3 ; = 0°7570 
Time of revolution, . ; : ‘ ‘ 2417 days. 


In consequence of the calculations made in 1826, it was be- 
lieved that this comet would come into collision with the Earth 
on its return in 1832. M. Damoiseau, who had computed all 
the perturbations which the comet would experience from the 
action of Saturn, Jupiter, and the Earth, found that it would 
be retarded 9°6642 days, so as not to reach its perihelion till 
the 27th November 1832; and that on the 24th October it 
would cross the Earth’s orbit at a distance of only 20,000 miles, 
and near the place where the Earth would then be. It was 
found, however, that the Earth would not arrive at this part of 
its orbit till the 30th November, so that its distance from the 
comet must have been always 45 millions of miles. If the 
comet had crossed the plane of the ecliptic on the 30th November, 
its atmosphere would, doubtless, have been mixed with ours, 
and produced effects which could not have been otherwise than 
injurious. 

When this comet returned in 1846, it exhibited phenomena of 
such a remarkable kind, that no explanation of them has ever 
been attempted. On the 19th December 1845, Mr Hind ob- 
served a sort of protuberance on the north side of it ; but this was 
not seen by M. Encke at Berlin on the 21st. On the 15th 
January 1846, Professor Challis of Cambridge observed that the 
comet had separated into two distinct bodies. M. Wichmann 
observed the same thing at Konigsberg, and Lieut. Maury at 
Washington. On the 19th of February, M. Struve saw the 
double comet for the first time, and made an accurate drawing 
of it, in which the nuclei were separated 6' 7’. On the 21st he 
made another drawing of it, in which the distance of the nuclei 
had become 6' 33”. On the 4th of March, the distance was 
7 20", and on the 23d of March, 13' 32". In the first of these 
drawings, both comets had a bright nucleus, surrounded with 
two fainter envelopes, and a small tail attached like a handle to 
a sphere. In order to determine the absolute distance of the 
nuclei, M. Plantamour of Geneva computed the elements of the 
two comets from observation ; and having calculated the pertur- 
bations occasioned by Jupiter, Mars, and the Earth, he found 
that, during the whole time that they were visible, their observed 
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and computed motions agreed well with each other. He was 
therefore able to obtain, from the apparent distances, the follow- 
ing measures of the absolute distance of the nuclei of the two 
comets :— 


1846. Feb. 10.—150,650 miles. March 3.—158,125 miles. 
» 17.—154,425 ,, » 16.—156,650 ,, 
» 26.—157,475_,, 9 22.—155,075 


This remarkable comet reappeared in 1852, and was seen at 
Rome about the end of August. Father Secchi, who observed 
it on the 16th September, saw both comets, the small one pre- 
ceding the larger by 30' in right ascension, and situated 30! 
towards the south of it. The distance of the two nuclei had 
then increased to 1,200,000 miles. 

This ‘birth of a new body of the solar system by way of dis- 
junction,’ as M. Arago remarks, ‘is a fact of the highest import- 
ance. While it gives probability to the supposition that the 
asteroids are the fragments of a burst planet, it confirms the 
statement of Ephorus, the Greek historian, that the comet of 371 
B.C. separated into two, each of which pursued a different course, 
and also the observations of Cysatus, Wendelin, and Schroeter, 
that the comet of 1618, which reached its perihelion on the 8th 
November, had separated into several fragments. The Chinese 
astronomers speak of three comets which appeared in 896, which 
were connected together and moved in the same orbit; and 
Hevelius informs us that the nucleus of the comets of 1652, 
1661, and 1664, “separated into four or five parts, exhibiting a 
density greater than the rest of the comet.” ’ 

This interesting comet was re-discovered at Berlin by Dr 
Forster on the 7th of August 1858. Professor Encke has found 
that, since 1829, each successive revolution has been shorter 
than the one preceding it by ;jjths of a day, or a little more 
than 24 hours; the acceleration from 1829 to 1858, or during 
nine revolutions, being 4°544 days. The following were its ele- 
ments in 1858 :— 


Perihelion passage, 1858, October 18. 5 Berlin Mean Time. 


Long. of perihelion, ‘ , : 157° 57’ 30" 
Long. of node,” ; . . . 334° 28' 34" 
Inclination, . ‘ ° . . 13° 4’ 15" 
Major semi-axis, . ‘ . . 2°21814 

Eccentricity, . ‘ : ‘ 0°8463914 


Another periodical comet was discovered, on the 22d Novem- 
ber 1843, by M. Faye, of the Paris Observatory, who, along with 
M. Goldschmidt, found that it described an elliptical orbit in 74 
years. It was re-discovered at its next return by Professor 
Challis in November 1850, and in 1858 on the 8th September 
by Dr Bruhns. From the observations made at this time, M. 
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Leverrier obtained the following elements, and predicted its re- 
turn to its perihelion on the 4th of April :-— 


eriheli a , , Perihelion 
yey Inclination. = periteiion, Sisteune. 
1843. Oct. 17. 11° 23! 209° 29' . 49° 34’ 1°69 
1851. Apr. 3. 11° 22! 209° 31’ 49° 43! 1°70 
1858. Sep. 12°6. 11° 21’ 36°7" 209° 45’ 23” 49° 49’ 46” 
Major semi-axis, . A . ° 3°8118 
Aphelion distance, . . ° 5°9310 
Eccentricity, ° . 0°5550 


Time of revolution, 2718 days, or 7°44 years. 
The orbit of this comet extends a little beyond that of Jupiter. 
Another periodic comet, but visible only in the telescope, was 
discovered on the 26th February 1846, by M. Brorsen, of the 
Observatory of Keil. It was a mere nebulous mass, without 
nucleus or tail. According to Brunnow, Goujon, and Hind, it de- 
scribed an ellipse of 54 years, and had the following elements:— 


Perihelion, ‘elination, = N02 = peritchion. ‘Distance. 
1846. Feb. 25. 30° 58’ 102° 38’ 116° 28’ 0°650 
Major semi-axis, ° ° . ° 3°198 
Aphelion distance, ° ° ‘ 5°643 


Eccentricity, : 2 « «+ 0°793 
Time of revolution, 2037 days, or 5°58 years. 
This comet ought to have returned to its perihelion in 1851; 
but no astronomer seems to have detected it. In 1857, when 
its next return was expected, it was discovered by M. Bruhns 
at Berlin on the 18th March. This comet is in many respects a 
very interesting one, as its orbit is so situated, that, by the per- 
turbations of Jupiter, it may in time become invisible to us. 
In computing the exact perturbations of the comet from 1846 to 
1857, M. Bruhns found that its path had been violently changed, 
and had, perhaps, received from this its present law, and also its 
Jaw till its next appearance in 1862. Its elements were— 
Passage of perihelion, 1857, March 29. 25 Berlin. 


Long. of perihelion, ° ‘ ‘ 115° 48 37” 
Long. of node, ‘ ‘ . ‘ 101° 53’ 8" 
Inclination, . ‘ : ; ‘ 29° 46’ 1” 
Eccentricity, : ; ° , 0°80160 
Major semi-axis, . , 3°1255 


On the 8th of March 1858, M. Winnecke discovered at. Bonn 
a new comet which had the following elements :— 
Perihelion passage, 1858, May 30. 14 Mean Time at Berlin. 


Long. of perihelion, ‘ . P 275° 88! 52" 
Long. of node, ‘ : ‘ . 113° 32' 48” 
Inclination, ° ° . 10° 48’ 4” 
Perihelion distance, , ; : 0°8857 
Major semi-axis, . ‘ ° 0°31343 


The great resemblance of these elements to the third comet of 
1819, for which Encke had found a period of 5°6 years, induced 
M. Winnecke to believe that it was the same comet. He found 
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that the elements of Encke represented the observations almost 
a and that, by making the perihelion passage in 1858, 
fay 1, 985, and augmenting the inclination 7 minutes, his own 
observations on the 8th and 10th March were perfectly repre- 
sented, and the one made on the 12th to within a minute. 
Hence he concludes that the two comets are identical, and that 
in the interval of 39 years, during which the comet has returned 
six times, it has not suffered great perturbations either from 
Jupiter or the Earth, planets from which it was not very dis- 
tant. Its period is 5°541 years, and its return may therefore be 
expected towards the end of 1863. 
Another periodical telescopic comet was discovered by M. 
Arrest at Leipsic on the 27th of June 1851. The following are 
its elements :— 


eri i * * g. . iheli 
“Passage, —-‘"elination, §=—= NOG. == perihcion, Distances 
1851. July 8. 13° 56 148° 27’ 323° 0! 1°174 
Major semi-axis, . ; ‘i ; : 34618 
Aphelion distance, ° . . . 5°7497 
Eccentricity, . 0°6609 


Time of revolution, 2353 days, or 6-44 years, 
This comet reappeared in 1857, and was discovered at the Cape 
of Good Hope by Sir Thos. Maclear, by means of the positions 
which had been previously calculated by M. Yvon Villarceau. Sir 
Thomas observed it for 40 days in December 1857 and January 
1858. By means of the observations made in 1851, and those 
communicated to him in 1858 by Sir Thomas, M. Villarceau has 
calculated the perturbations which it will experience from Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Mars, till its reappearance in 1864. These perturba- 
tions are very great, owing to the proximity of the comet to Jupi- 
ter, from which it was distant, in April 1861, only 0°36, or little 
more than a third of the Earth’s distance from the Sun. Before 
and after that date, the comet and Jupiter were a long time, and 
will continue to be a long time, together. The perturbations thus 
produced by Jupiter and the two other planets are so great, that, 
from December 25, 1857, to August 16, 1863, the long. of the 
perihelion will have diminished from 323° 5' to 318° 30’, or 4° 35’, 
and will remain from August stationary for a year; the long. of 
the node will have diminished from 148° 29’ to 146° 21’, or 
2° 8’; and the inclination of the orbit will have increased from 
13° 56’ to 15° 39. The most considerable perturbations are 
those in the mean motion and mean anomaly of the comet; the 
result of the first of these being to increase the period of revolu- 
tion 69 days, and the result of the second to hasten by 49 days the 
return of the comet to its perihelion, which will take place on the 
26th February 1864, instead of the 15th April. This last cir- 
cumstance will keep the comet in the neighbourhood of the Sun 
for nearly six months, and thus prevent it from being observed. 
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From the 25th October 1863 to the 22d April 1864, its distance 
from the Sun in longitude will be less than from 16° to 18°, so 
that it would almost be in vain to seek for it in this interval. 
Its lustre on the 25th October 1863 will be 0°037, on the 22d 
April 0°089, and on the 20th August of that year it will be re- 
duced to 0°035, its difference of longitude from that of the Sun 
being then 69°. When Sir Thomas Maclear observed the 
comet in January 1858, its brightness was very feeble, though 
equal to 0°190. It will, therefore, require very powerful teles- 
copes to discover it in 1864; but, as its discovery is a matter of 
very high interest, on account of the unusual perturbations to 
which it is subject, we trust that the best instruments will be 
employed in its search. The following are its elements, com- 


puted by M. Villarceau :— 


Passage of perihelion, 1851, July 8°684. 1857, Nov. 28°194, Mean Time, Ber. 


Long. of perihelion, 322° 54’ 42” 323° 4! 52" 
Long. of node, ‘ 148° 23! 37” 148° 28' 46” 
Inclination, ‘ : 13° 55’ 8” Is se (t" 


Period—2334'51005 days, or 6°3 yearse 

Another periodical comet was discovered on the 4th and 11th 
January 1858 by M. Tuttle at Cambridge, U.S., and by M. 
Bruhns at Berlin; and it is interesting from its having its period 
intermediate between that of the comets of 3, 7, and 75 years. 
The following are its elements :— 


Perihelion passage, 1858, March 0.0 Mean Time, Berlin. 


Long. of perihelion, . ° = 115° 52’ 39'°30 
Long. of node, = : : 269° 3! 42-70 
Inclination, ; ; : 2 54° 23’ 39”°30 
Angle of eccentricity, ; ; 55° 8' 11°70 
Long. of major semi-axis, : = 0°7668740 

Time of revolution, . : ° 13 years 239'55 days. 


M. Donati, who made observations on this comet, says that it was 
very difficult to observe, from its not having the slightest trace 
of a nucleus. 

Under the name of ‘ Interior Comets, M. Arago has ranked 
the comets discovered by Lexell, De Vico, and Peters, all of 
which are within the orbit of Neptune, but none of which have 
reappeared so as to prove that they are periodical. 

The comet of Lexell, which was discovered by Messier in 
June 1770, possesses a peculiar interest. M. Lexell found that 
it described in 53 years an elliptical orbit, whose major axis was 
three times the diameter of the Earth’s orbit, and whose periodic 
time is 54 years. In the long list of observed comets there is no 
trace of this comet having been seen before, and, what is stranger 
still, it has never been again seen, though, if it exists, it must 
have returned sixteen times to its perihelion. The following 
are its elements, as calculated by Tueverrier :— 
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Passage ong. iheli 
of Perihelion, Inclination, fie Perinclion. “Distances 
1770. Aug. 14. 1° 35’ 131° 59’ 356° 16’ 0°675 
Major semi-axis, . ° , ; R 3°1534 
Eccentricity, : . ° : . 0°7868 


Having thus determined the elements of this comet, M. 
Leverrier investigated the action which Jupiter would exert upon 
it. In this difficult research he found that when the comet 
arrived within the sphere of the planet’s influence, it was drawn 
from its elliptical orbit round the Sun, and made to move in a 
hyperbolic orbit round Jupiter! When M. Faye’s comet was 
discovered, M. Valz, of Marseilles, believed that it was the same 
as Lexell’s; but M. Leverrier, in an able and laborious investiga- 
tion of the subject, placed it beyond a doubt that they were two 
distinct bodies. 

The interest excited by this discussion had scarcely subsided, 
when Father De Vico discovered at Rome another interior comet 
on the 22d August 1844. It was visible to the naked eye, had 
a round and well-defined nucleus, with a short tail of a bluish 
tint. The following are its elements, as computed by Faye, 
Brunnow, and Leverrier :— 


of Perihelion. Inclination. Roa, Perihelion, Distances 
1844, Sept. 2. 2° 55’ 63° 49’ 342° 31' 1186 
Major semi-axis, . . . . ‘ 3°1028 
Aphelion distance, . - n ‘ : 50192 
Eccentricity, . . ; ‘ . 0°6176 


Several other comets of short periods have been observed : one 
in June 1846, by Mr Peters at Naples, with a period of 16 
years; another in 1743, with a period of 4°810 years; another 
in April 1766, with a period of 5°618 years; and another in 
November 1783, with a period of about 5 years. 

The comets which pass beyond the limits of the planetary 
system may be divided into two classes,—namely, those which 
move in elliptical orbits, and whose long periods have been ap- 
proximately determined; and those which move in parabolic 
orbits, and which, as Arago asserts, ‘ plunge into regions of space 
more distant from the Earth than the stars « Centauri, « Lyre, 
Sirius, Arcturus, and Capella.’ 

Our limits will not permit us to do more than give a list of 
the comets of long period :— 


Perihelion Passage. Period. Perihelion Passage. Period. 

1852. Oct. 12. 69 years. 1845. June 5. 249 years. 
1812. Sept. 15. 70°68. 1857. Aug. 23. 258 ss, 
1846. March 5. 73°25. 1264. July 15. me «a 
1815. April 25. 74°05. 1840. Nov. 13. 344 Cg, 
1847. Sept. 9. 74°97. 1843. Feb. 27. 376s, 
1682. Sept. 14. 76°17. 1846. June 5. at, 
1532. Oct. 19. 129. 1793. Nov. 28. 422 , 


1683. July 12. 187. 1746. Feb. 15. $15 ,, 
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Perihelion Passage. Period. Perihelion Passage. Period. 
1840. April 2. 743 years, 1825. Dec. 10. 4386 years. 
1811. Nov. 10. 875 4, 1822. Oct. 23. 56494, 
1807. Sept. 18. 1714 ,, 1849. June 8. 8375 4, 
1769. Oct. 7. 2090 ,, 1680. Dee. 17. 8813 ,, 
1858. Sept. 30. 2138 _ =C, 1860. June 15. 1089 ,, 
1827, Sept. 11. 2611 4, 1840. March 12, 1386, 
1846. Jan. 22. 2721 4, 1861. June 3, 1849, 
1811. Sept. 12. 3065 ,, 1780. Sept.30. 75,838 ,, 
1763. Nov. 1. 3500? 1844. Oct.17. 100,000. ,, 


From these details respecting the various classes of comets, 
the nature and position of their orbits, the vastness of their 
numbers, visible and invisible, and the extraordinary length of 
their periods, we may form some notion, faint though it be, of 
the magnificence and extent of the cometary system when con- 
templated apart from that of the planets. If the astronomer 
familiar with magnitudes and distances which numbers can hardly 
express, stands entranced when he contemplates the planetary 
system extending from Mercury to Neptune, a distance of 
thousands of millions of miles, how great must be his wonder 
when he surveys the cometary system, composed of bodies which 
revolve round the Sun in periods of all lengths up to 100,000 
years, and of other bodies which plunge into the depths of space 
beyond even the nearest fixed stars, and which, in all probability, 
are forced to return into the solar system by the action of some 
distant sun placed in the remote focus of their elliptical orbits ! 
If we believe, as we doubt not all astronomers believe, that the 
planets of our system are the abodes of life, and if we have no 
evidence that comets enjoy the same privilege, we must at least 
believe that they have been created for grand purposes, which 
may contribute to the maintenance of the planetary worlds, 
and administer to the happiness of their inhabitants. 

But whatever be our opinion of the functions which these 
singular creations have to perform, the study of their physical 
constitution, and of the variety of strange phenomena which they 
exhibit, is singularly interesting, and has been prosecuted with 
considerable success by some of the most distinguished astrono- 
mers of the age. We shall now, therefore, endeavour to give 
our readers a brief account of the observations which have been 
made by modern astronomers, and the results which have been 
obtained in this department of astronomical science. 

When a comet is first seen in approaching the Sun, it has the 
appearance of a small round nebulous body. In the centre of 
this body there is a point more or less bright, called its nucleus. 
In advancing to the Sun, the nebulosity, which is called its head, 
becomes brighter, the brightness increasing on the side next the 
Sun, but in a very irregular manner. The tail now begins to 
show itself, and gradually increases in length, After the comet 
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has passed its perihelion, it gradually resumes its original condition 
of a round nebula with its nucleus, and, growing fainter and 
fainter, gradually disappears. The irregularities to which we 
have referred were well seen and carefully observed by Bessel in 
Halley’s comet, in October 1835. Before the 2d of October, it 
was around nebula with a faint nucleus. On that day it became 
suddenly brilliant, and on the side next the Sun there issued a 
cone of light which curled back, and remained like a luminous 
sector till the 22d October, varying in size and brightness, and in 
the direction of its axis, oscillating rapidly on each side of the 
line joining the comet and the Sun through an arc of 60°. Along 
with these phenomena, the tail began to form, and the nucleus 
varied much in brightness. On the 12th October the nucleus, 
with a power of 179, had a measurable diameter. On the 14th 
it became suddenly fainter, and with a power of 90 it lost the 
appearance of a solid body. When Sir John Herschel observed 
this comet at the Cape on the 25th January 1836, it had no tail, 
and was a nebulous disc about 2' in diameter, surrounded with 
a coma of great extent. 

The nebulosity, or nebulous disc or head, of comets, is some- 
times well defined, like Jupiter, but generally the luminosity 
increases from an ill-defined margin. Beyond this margin are 
sometimes seen two, or even three, luminous rings or envelopes, 
separated from each other by a dark interval, in which the hight 
is hardly visible. In the comets of 1799 and 1807, these rings 
were respectively 20,000 and 30,000 miles in diameter. 

The following are the dimensions of the most remarkable 
nebulosities, or heads of comets, which are always transpa- 
rent :— 

Perihelion Passage. 
1847, September 9, 18,000 miles. Encke’s Comet, 1828, 265,000 miles. 
1849, May 26, 31,000 ,, First Comet of 1780, 269,000 _,, 


Comet of Brorsen, 130,000 ,, Comet of Halley, 1835, 357,000 ,, 
Comet of Lexell, 204,000 ,, Great Comet of 1811, 1,125,000 _,, 


The nuclei of comets, though occasionally opaque, so as to 
eclipse stars, are generally transparent. They are commonly ill 
defined, and very frequently are situated between the centre and 
margin of the nebulous disc nearest the Sun, from which they 
are sometimes separated by a dark ring. 

The following are the real diameters of several nuclei, as given 
by Arago :— 


Gambart’s Comet of 1805, 30 miles. First Comet of 1780, 4,270 miles. 


Comet of 1799, 385 4, Great Comet of 1843, 5,000 ,, 
Great Comet of 1811, 487 5 Great Comet of 1825, 5,100 ,, 
Second Comet of 1811, S73 Comet of 1815, 5,300 ,, 


Comet of 1819, 3,280 ,, Third Comet of 1845, 8,000 __,, 
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Interesting as these phenomena are, those which are exhibited 
in the tails are still more striking and instructive. The long 
trains of light which accompany comets were observed by the 
Chinese astronomers, and received the name of brooms. The 
axis of the tail of a comet is on the side of the comet opposite 
the Sun, and, generally speaking, a continuation of the line join- 
ing the comet and the Sun. Sometimes the axis of the tail is at 
right angles to this, but in general it inclines to the region which 
the comet has left; the whole tail having a sensible curvature 
which is sometimes so great as ‘to form almost a quadrant of a 
circle in an extent of a few degrees.’ The tail is generally more 
luminous, and better defined on the convex than on the concave 
side. It usually increases in width towards its extremity, and is 
divided by a dark band, which separates it into two equal por- 
tions, the margin being most luminous. From these facts it 
has been inferred that the tail is either a cone or a hollow 
cylinder. Though the tails are generally divergent, yet they 
sometimes terminate in a point. ‘The tail of the comet of 1769, 
which passed its perihelion on the 7th October, as observed by 
Messier, was the largest and most remarkable that has been 
seen. On the 10th September it was 60°, and on the 11th 90°, 
but so faint at its extremity, that the light of Venus, when the 
planet rose, obliterated several degrees of it. This tail under- 
went remarkable changes. On the 30th August it consisted of 
two jets of light, separated by an obscure space 40° wide. On 
the 2d September the upper jet diverged from the tail, so as to 
form an angle with it twice that formed by the lower jet. On 
the 3d September these lateral jets entirely disappeared, the 
tail exhibiting an obscure central space, with margins formed of 
parallel luminous lines. On the 4th September the tail con- 
sisted of seven parts, some luminous and others obscure. 

Comets have sometimes several separate tails. That of 1744 
had six, each about 4° broad, and from 30° to 44° long, the space 
between them being dark. The comet of 1823 had two tails, 
one behind it, and the other directed to the Sun; the first 5° 
and the second 10° long, forming an angle of 160° with each 
other. This strange phenomenon was seen at several Continental 
observatories. 

Our countryman, Mr Dunlop, who observed the comet of 
1824, at Paramatta, found that its tail consisted of jive dis- 
tinct branches, of different lengths. On the 19th October the 
rays emanating from the extreme tails appeared to cross behind 
the comet, like the rays which diverge from the focus of a lens. 
‘At 1}° from the head,’ says Mr Dunlop, ‘the rays from the 
different tails cross, and then diverge indefinitely, so that the 
rays forming the right margin of the tail proceed from the left 
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margin of the head, and reciprocally.’ The following are the 
lengths of the tails of several comets: — 


Length. 
Comet of 1851, 2}°. Comet of 1843, 65°, in the Tropics. 

» 1660, 23°, » 1689, 68°. 

~~ 23°, » -:1402, 90°. 

- 1682, 80°. “ 1680, 90°, Constantinople. 
is 1744, 6 tails, 30° to 49°. ” 1769, 97°, Isle of Bourbon. 
” 1858, 40°. ” 1264, 100°, 

» 1456, 60°. » 1861, 118°, Rome. 

9 871 B.c. 60°. ” 1618, 104°. 


The following are the absolute lengths of some of these tails :— 


1680, 96,000,000 miles. 
1769, 40,000,000 _,, 
1744, 32,000,000 ,, 
1811, 100,000,000  ,, 
1843, 150,000,000 ,, 

The length of the tails of comets depends upon the purity of 
the atmosphere where the observation is made. At Paris the 
tail of the comet of 1680 was only 62° long. The comet of 1843 
had a length of only 40° in France and England, and the comet 
of 1769 was only 43° long at London, 90° at Paris, and 75° at 
Teneriffe. 

In order to form a correct notion of the nature of comets, we 
must determine whether they are self-luminous, or shine only by 
the reflected light of the Sun, or, what is possible, if their light 
arises from both these causes. The advanced state of optical 
science enables us to answer these questions. All light experi- 
ences, from reflection, a physical change to which the name of 
polarization has been given. This change, which may be de- 
tected by two different methods, increases with the angle of 
reflection ; and is a maximum when that angle is between 50° and 
60°. M. Arago was the first to apply these methods. Upon 
viewing the comet of 1819 with a prism of calcareous spar that 
gave two images, he found that one of the images was fainter 
than the other,—an undoubted proof that a portion of the light 
of the comet was polarized, and consequently composed partly 
of reflected light. In order to confirm this observation, he 
employed the polariscope, a combination of a prism of calcareous 
spar with a thin plate of quartz, in which the two images exhibit 
different colours when they are formed by polarized light. The 
plate of quartz was placed beside the object-glass, and the doubly 
refracting prism beside the eye-glass. With this instrument 
he examined Halley’s comet on the 23d October 1835, and 
found that the two images were of different colours, the one 
red, and the other green; and hence he concluded that part of 
the light emitted by the comet was polarized, and therefore came 
VOL. XXV. NO. LXX. 2K 
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from the Sun, and suffered reflection from the matter of which 
the comet is composed. 

Although there can be no doubt of the accuracy of M. Arago’s 
experiments, repeated by Humboldt, Bouvard, Mathieu, and 
others, yet there is nothing improbable in the supposition that 
the light may have been polarized after reaching the Earth’s 
atmosphere. When we consider that light is polarized by re- 
fraction in passing through the coats of the eye, that it is slightly 
polarized by refraction at the four or six surfaces of an achro- 
matic object-glass, and also in passing through the lenses of an 
eye-piece, and that the light of the celestial bodies undergoes a 
slight polarization by the refraction of the atmosphere, we cannot 
but admit that the problem of the existence of polarized light in 
the light of comets is not solved. M. Arago was aware of the 
fact, that the light reflected from every part of the blue sky is 
more or less polarized, with the exception of that which comes 
from the three neutral points ; and in order to satisfy himself that 
the polarized light, which he observed, was not produced by at- 
mospheric reflection, he ‘pointed the same telescope upon Capella, 
situated in the vicinity of the tail, and saw distinctly that its two 
images had exactly the same intensity” Now, as the light of 
Capella ought to have contained as much polarized light as the 
part of the atmosphere to which its position corresponded, the in- 
tensity of its two images ought not to have been exactly the same. 

In giving an account of the two experiments which we have been 
considering, M. Arago does not mention in what plane the light 
was polarized. If the iight was polarized in a plane passing 
through the Sun, the comet, and the observer’s eye, it was a just 
inference that the polarization was produced by reflection from 
the cometary matter; but if the light was not polarized in that 
plane, the polarization must have been owing to other causes, 
to refraction by the lenses of the object-glass and eye-piece, to 
the imperfect annealing of the glass of which any of these lenses 
were made, or to the fact of one or more of the lenses being 
pinched in their cell. 

M. Chacornac, at Paris, observed, in the faintest twilight, dis- 
tinct traces of polarization in the light of Donati’s comet of 
1858. M. Ranzini, of Padua, observed them also ‘ with a simple 
Tourmaliné, but neither of them speak of the plane of polariza- 
tion. Professor Govi, at Florence, found the light of the same 
comet polarized, and he observes that the plane of polarization 
passed through the axis of the tail. 

Some light has been thrown on this subject by the observa- 
tions of Father Secchi on the comet of 1861. He found that 
the polarization of the light of the tail, and of the rays near the 
nucleus, was very strong, and could be seen even with Savart’s 
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band polariscope. The nucleus, however, exhibited at that time 
no polarized light ; but what is remarkable, on the evening of 
the 3d of July and the following day, the light of the nucleus 
presented very palpable marks of polarization, in spite of its 
diminished size, which on the evening of the 7th July was hardly 
1", Father Secchi justly considers this a fact of great impor- 
tance, ‘ for it appears that the nucleus in the first days emitted 
its own light, perhaps on account of the incandescence to which 
it had been brought by its great proximity to the Sun’ 

Father Secchi was aware of the importance of determining 
the plane in which the light was polarized. On the 3d of July 
the light of the comet’s head was so strong in the telescope, 
that the coloured bands in Savart’s polariscope, and the direc- 
tion of the black band could be seen. By this means he found 
that the plane of polarization was in the plane of the tail; but 
upon looking at his register, he found that the black band cor- 
responded with angles of 130° and 310° of the circle of position, 
which shows that the light was polarized under an angle of 
162°—130°=32°, a result which admits of an error of not more 
than 10°. Ifthe error was + 10, then 32°+-10=40° is an angle 
not very far from the maximum polarizing angle, whereas 32°— 
10°=22° would give a small portion of polarized light. 

While Father Secchi was examining the light of the nucleus 
and tail of the comet with a polariscope, Sir John Herschel! 
was making the same observations in England with a doubly 
refracting prism. Sir John, on the 5th July, could observe no 
difference in the brightness of the image, and consequently no 
polarization, although the angle of incidence, which he makes 
52°, was the reverse of one unfavourable for polarization. ‘ At 
66° elongation from the Sun,’ he says, ‘ (which is that of the 
comet on the occasion in question), the blue light of the sky is 
very considerably polarized. The constitution of the comet, there- 
fore, is analogous to that of a cloud which, as is well known, at 
that or any other angle of elongation from the Sun, exhibits no 
signs of polarity.’ 

The best observations on the polarization of the light of 
Donati’s comet were made by M. Liais at San Domingo, Rio 
Janeiro, with a doubly refracting prism. The plane of polariza- 
tion passed through the axis of the tail. By means of a ‘Tourma- 
line, he brought the two images to an equality, and found that 
the quantity of polarized light was as follows, the total light being 
unity :— 

1858. October 24th, 0°086. December 3d, 0:092. 
October 31st, 0°082. December 6th, 0°108. 
From these observations he concluded, that the comet had no light 


1 London Review uly 13, 1861, pp. 46, 47. 
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of its own, and that its light was composed of two parts,—the 
one regularly reflected, and producing __— ; and the other 
reflected irregularly, and not polarized. 

Another method of determining the nature of the light of 
comets, and which did not present itself to M. Arago, consists in 
analysing it with a prism. The solar spectrum, when formed by 
a good prism, is covered with black lines of various breadths 
transverse to its length. The light of the Moon and of all the 
planets, being the reflected light of the Sun, contains the very 
same lines ; but the light of a candle or lamp contains no such 
lines. The light of the stars contains lines different from those 
in the Sun’s rays; so that we can determine experimentally 
whether the light of a comet is intrinsic, like that of white flames, 
or reflected and from the Sun. In making this experiment on 
the light of the comet of 1861, Mr Crookes found that it con- 
tained some of the principal lines in the solar spectrum, and 
hence we are entitled to conclude that this comet shone by the 
reflected light of the Sun. 

That comets are illuminated by the Sun, has been inferred 
from the appearance of phases which have been observed by 
some astronomers. The most remarkable observations of this 
kind were made at Palermo by M. Cacciatore, who asserts that 
he saw distinct phases in the nucleus of the comet of 1819. 
The position of the crescent, however, which he observed on the 
5th and the 15th of July, had not the position at the first of 
these dates which it ought to have had, if it had been formed by 
the Sun’s light; the line joining the horns being parallel to the 
length of the tail, in place of being perpendicular to it, as it was 
on the 15th of July. 

Another mode of ascertaining whether the light of comets is 
intrinsic or reflected, has been explained at great length by M. 
Arago. The greater number of comets disappear by a gradual 
diminution of their light, even when their apparent magnitudes 
are considerable. The most brilliant, indeed, cease to be visible 
from the earth when they recede to a distance equal to the radius of 
the orbit of Jupiter; whereas a self-luminous body, as M. Arago 
has shown, would not disappear under the same circumstances. 

Notwithstanding the experiments made by himself on the 
comets of 1817 and 1835, iL Arago thought ‘it possible that 


the whole light transmitted to the earth by these two bodies 
might be partly intrinsic and partly reflected light ; for bodies, 
upon becoming incandescent, do not on that account lose the 
ed of reflecting a portion of the light which illuminates 
them. 

Astronomers have watched with great interest for any phe- 
nomena in the nucleus or tails of comets which indicated a motion 
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of rotation. While examining the luminous streams which form 
the margin or boundaries of the tail of the comet of 1811, Sir 
W. Herschel observed frequent variations in their length, of con- 
siderable magnitude and rapidity ; and he conjectured that they 
arose from a rotatory motion of the tail, which caused its different 
parts to be carried in succession to the apparent sides. By “9 
posing the hollow cone, of which the tail was composed, to be 
irregularly terminated, a succession of apparent changes, similar 
to those actually observed, would take place. As a consequence 
of this rotation of the tail, Sir William was disposed to admit 
that the head of the comet turned upon itself. Variations of the 
same kind in the tail of the comet of 1825, led Mr Dunlop, who 
observed it at Paramatta, to ascribe them to a rotatory motion. 
The tajl consisted of five distinct branches, of different lengths, 
extending about 2° from the head of the comet. The different 
branches of this tail had not always the same position relative to 
the margins of the principal tail; and, upon observing the time 
between two returns of the branches to the same position, Mr 
Dunlop found the average value to be 19h. 37m., which he con- 
sidered to be the time in which the comet revolved. M. Arago 
has expressed some doubt of the accuracy of these results, in 
consequence of some English astronomers having ‘ thrown out 
suspicions upon some of the labours of their countryman ;’ and we 
are, therefore, happy to find that observations analogous to those 
of Mr Dunlop have been made on the comet of 1861 by Father 
Secchi at Rome, and that this distinguished and accurate observer 
had drawn from them the same conclusion. On the Ist of July, 
the length of the whole tail, which was double, was 118°, and its 
greatest width 8°. The principal tail alone was visible at Paris. 
Its length was 45°, but beyond it there extended, from near its 
middle, a little towards the east, a long and wide ray, much more 
feeble, which, passing above « Lyrz, went even to the Milky Way, 
as far as the stars¢ and Z Aquila. On the following morning the 
nucleus was 10°05. It was of an oval form, pretty regular, a 
little flattened perpendicular to the direction of the tail, anda 
little less defined on the side of the Sun. In the twilight, the 
branches or jets which issued from the nucleus were short—about 
l'. On the evening of the 1st July, the nucleus was greatly 
diminished, being only 3"-03, with a power of 400, and 2"°5, with 
a power of 700. With a power of 1000 it was very indistinct in 
its outline. The jets were longer than in the morning, and of 
a remarkable shape. Very bright curved rays showed them- 
selves on the north side, one of which was 1' 55" in length. This 
very bright luminous jet was prolonged, and bounded with a 
bright nebulosity in the form of a rod, curved on the north side. 
In the middle of this kind of fan was a pencil of straight rays, 
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and to the left a shorter pencil, a little curved. Beyond the fan 
and its halo (aureole), at a distance of 3’ 11", was seen a wide 
luminous envelope, like a rudimental paraboloid, joining itself to 
the jets in a discontinuous manner. The general envelope of the 
comet on the side opposite to the tail was 8' or 10’. During the 
following evening the tail gradually diminished, but it is remark- 
able that it passed almost always near « Hercules, and touched 
the Milky Way till the 6th of July. The two tails were almost 
independent, and on the 5th July the long and narrow one had 
almost left the north side of the great one, which was curved on 
its southern side. On the evening of the 7th the long train was 
hardly visible. 

Having made these important observations, Father Secchi 
proceeded to ascertain their import. In determining the direc- 
tion of the different parts of the head of the comet when most 
distinct, and in referring them to a great circle passing through 
the Sun and the comet, he found the deviations from that direc- 
tion very distinct and regular, like those observed by Bessel in 
Halley’s comet. The comet exhibited three very remarkable jets, 
—one to the apparent left, curved and surrounded with a great 
nebulosity, which, folded back upon itself, continued to prolong 
itself in the long tail on the true north side. Another jet ap- 
peared in the middle, consisting of rays sensibly straight, and 
only a little turned back at the top, where they were united to the 
great paraboloidal envelope. The third jet, on the right side (the 
true south), was formed of jets of light, curved, but less so than 
on the left side. Behind the head there was an obscure space, 
which was at first taken for a shadow, but was only a space desti- 
tute of illuminated matter, as noticed for the first time by Bosc- 
ovich in the comet of 1744, and as found in various other comets. 

As the measures taken by Secchi are of the first importance 
in reference to the existence of a rotatory motion, which, he says, 
‘they appear to prove,’ and have not been published in this 
country, we have given them in the following table :— 
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1JIn his paper, ‘On the Successive Phases of Donati’s Comet,’ published in 
1859, Father Secchi saw a ‘kind of hole fin the luminous matter, resulting from 
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Father Secchi is of opinion that a portion of the changes ex- 
hibited in this table may be due to the change of place of the 
observer; but, as he considers it impossible to explain them all 
by this cause, he is of opinion ‘that they prove a slow rotation 
of the comet, —thus confirming the opinion of Sir William Her- 
schel and Mr Dunlop. 

Besides making these difficult observations, Father Secchi 
measured the rays of the nucleus and of the nebulosity, the first 
of which he found to diminish to an almost imperceptible point, 
while the nebulosity was greatly enlarged. 

In Geographical Miles 


1861. Diameter of Nucleus. of 1843 Metres. 
June 30th.—15h. 10°05. 348, 
July Ist.— 9h. 6°15. 349. 
July 2d.— 8$h, 4”-02. 247. 


Measures of the Nebulosity of the surrounding Paraboloid. 

June 30th.—15h. Radius along the axis of the comet, 1’ 55” 6275 miles. 

ee a Paraboloid of the nebulosity, . 3’ 11” 10,424 miles. 

This comet was seen by M. Capoletti at Chili, who observed 
in the middle of the tail a line as luminous as the head of the 
comet itself, extending to one-third of its length, which on the 
13th June was 50°. 

Before we can investigate the constitution of comets, and give 
a rational explanation of their tails, and the various forms which 
they assume, there are two or three points upon which we require 
correct information. Have comets exhibited any traces of colour, 
like the planets and some of the fixed stars? Do they exhibit 
sudden changes of brightness in their nebulous heads, their 
nucleus, or their tails? And, do the periodical comets return 
to their perihelion of the same magnitude and the same bright- 
ness ? 

If we place any confidence in ancient observers, we cannot 
doubt that comets have exhibited on some occasions decided 
colours, which cannot be ascribed to contrast or any other source 
of deception. M. Arago states, without mentioning his authority, 
that the comets of 146 B.c., 662 A.D., and 1526, were said to be 
of a beautiful red colour. The comet of 1533, according to more 
than one observer, was of a beautiful yellow colour. Gemma 
asserts that the comet of 1556 was red like Mars, but became of 
a pale white colour. The tail of the comet of 1618 was of ‘a 
very lovely red’ colour, and the nucleus of the comet of 1769, as 
seen by Messier, was ‘somewhat reddish’ Sir W. Herschel 
found that the centre of the nebulosity of the comet of 1811 was 
occupied by a somewhat reddish body, and that the light of the 
head had a bluish green tint. A semicircular portion of the head 


its rarity at that point,’ which continued for several days, and which, he says, 
seemed to prove that the comet had no rotation—at least not a rapid one. 
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of this comet next the Sun was of a strong yellowish colour. The 
comet of 1843, at Montpellier, had a decidedly reddish tint; and 
at Campot, in Camboge, the Abbe Arnoux informs us that the 
nucleus of Donati’s comet was red. In a work, entitled, ‘A 
Chronicle of Prodigies, Celestial and Terrestrial,’ by Lycosthenes, 
published in 1557, and quoted in the London Review of July 6, 
1861, the comet of 1556 is described as of a darkish red turbid 
colour. ‘Fusca erat rubens ac turbida.’ In describing the 
nucleus of the comet of 1761, Mr Webb says that, with the higher 
powers, ‘it was a softly defined golden disc’ On the 11th and 
13th March, the tail of the comet of 1843 appeared to Legrand at 
Montpellier to have a decidedly reddish tint, which disappeared 
on the 14th. 
There can be no doubt, that sudden changes of brightness, and 
slower changes of magnitude, take place in comets. Kepler in- 
forms us, that the tail of the comet of 1607, then at first short, 
‘became long ‘in the twinkling of an eye” Wendelin, Snellius, 
and Father Cysatus saw the tail of the comet of 1618 undu- 
lating, as if driven by the wind. Hevelius saw similar move- 
ments in the tails of the comets of 1652 and 1661; and Pingré 
saw in the long tail of the comet of 1769, undulations like those 
of the aurora, the tail sometimes covering certain stars, and then 
retiring from them. M. Arago was at first disposed to ascribe 
these sudden changes to atmospheric vapours passing between 
the comet and the eye of the observer; but he found, in Halley’s 
comet of 1835, satisfactory evidence that the nucleus, the whole or 
part of the nebulosity, and the tail of a comet, may exhibit almost 
instantaneous changes of brightness. The appearance and disap- 
pearance of luminous sectors which he observed strengthened this 
opinion, and on the 18th November 1835 the sector was only half 
the length of what it was on the 16th, and was also much less bright, 
although, from the state of the atmosphere, it should have been 
longer and brighter. Sudden changes, ‘of a rapidly fluctuating 
character,’ occur most frequently when the comet is approaching 
the Sun, but sometimes also after its perihelion passage. The 
comet of 1799 passed its perihelion on the 7th September, 
previous to which nothing unusual was seen; but on the 16th 
September, Schroeter observed that the nucleus was reduced one- 
third of its size, and between the 20th and 21st the nebulosity 
had diminished one-fourth ; on the 22d the nebulosity ‘ burst out 
with renewed splendour, as stated by Professor Grant, ‘ and con- 
tinued to exhibit the same brilliant appearance until the 25th, 
when it again became extremely faint.’ On the 25th of January 
1836, sudden changes must have taken place in the physical 
constitution of Halley’s comet on that day. Sir John Herschel 
found the diameter of the head to be— 
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In the direction of right ascension, . ‘ 229"°4 at 13h. 38m. 
In the direction of declination, . . 237'°3 ,, 14h. 15m, 


And in two days after this, the diameter of the head was— 


In the direction of right ascension, . . 196'"7 ,, 16h. 25m. 

In the direction of declination, ‘ . 252”°0 ,, 16h. 29m. 
On the 26th, the diameter of the head was— 

In the direction of right ascension, . ‘ 309”. 

In the direction of declination, ‘ : 329". 


On the 3d May, the comet had become a round nebulous body, 
the tail having gradually disappeared, ‘so that the total bulk of 
the comet, exclusive of the corona, had greatly more than doubled 
in 24 hours.’ On the 20th of January, upon viewing the comet 
through the 20 feet-reflector, Sir John exclaims, ‘ Most astonish- 
ing! The corona is all but gone, but there are long irregular 
nebulous tails in all directions.’ ‘The nucleus is now no longer 
a dim misty speck, but a sharp brilliant point. It is like a 
planetary nebula, a little hazy at the edges, 2" or 24” in 
diameter.” ‘I now see a sharp, all but planetary disc, diameter 
fully 13’, quite distinct from the haze about it.’ ‘It is like one of 
Jupiter’s satellites in a thick fog of hazy light’ When Mr 
Clerihew observed the comet of 1843 at Calcutta, on the 11th of 
March, he found that since the 10th, the night before, it had 
thrown out a new tail twice as long as the original one, and 
forming with it an angle of 18°. This tail again vanished, 
and was never afterwards seen. In the work of Lycosthenes, 
already mentioned, the light of the comet of 1556 is likened to 
flames, such as come from torches when the wind is blowing. 

The observations which have been made during the seven 
apparitions of Halley’s comet, enable us to answer the question— 
Do comets of long periods suffer any change during their absence 
from the planetary system ? 

In 1456, this comet was said to be of extraordinary splendour, 
its nucleus as bright as a fixed star, and its tail at first 10° long, 
and afterwards 60°. In 1531, its brightness has not been de- 
scribed as extraordinary, and its tail was only 15° long. In 
1607, its light was pale and feeble. Some describe it as of the 
size of Jupiter, but ‘with a dark tint,’ and others, as resembling 
‘a faint star of the first magnitude.’ In 1682, it was likened to 
a star of the second magnitude, with a tail of about 30°. In 
1759, it appeared like a star of the first magnitude, but with less 
brightness, and like a planet near the horizon. In the Isle of 
Bourbon, the tail varied from 3° to 47°. From these observa- 
tions it was believed that part of the comet had been dissipated 
when beyond our system. This opinion was not confirmed at 
the last return of the comet in 1835. During its greatest bright- 
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ness, Arago compared it ‘to the ruddy stars of the first magni- 
tude, as « Scorpii, @ Orionis, or ¢ Tauri; and, from these and 
other observations, he concludes that there is ‘no proof that 
Halley’s comet is becoming fainter.’ 

We are now, with the aid of the preceding facts, somewhat 
prepared for inquiring into the constitution of comets, and the 
cause of their tails and other appendages ; but before we proceed 
to this curious subject, we may advantageously give a brief 
account of some of the more remarkable comets, as they appeared 
to ordinary observers. 

In 371 B.c. a comet appeared in the heavens with a train 
of light of extraordinary splendour. 

In 52 B.c. the brightness of the comet exceeded that of the 
Sun. Diodorus Siculus says that it gave shadows equal to those 
in moonlight. 

In 43 B.c. the comet was seen in the day-time with the 
naked eye. 

In 400 A.D. ‘a most terrible comet’ appeared, of the form 
of a sword. 

In 1006 a comet appeared thrice the size of Venus, with a 
light equal to the fourth part of a full moon. 

In 1106 a comet seen in daylight was visible over all Europe. 
The tail, according to various writers, was an object of terrific 
splendour, resembling a fiery beam stretching across the 
heavens. 

In 1264 a splendid comet appeared in Europe and China. 
It is said to have had a tail 100° long. 

In 1378 a conspicuous comet appeared in China, and con- 
tinued visible 45 subsequent days. 

In 1402 two comets appeared visible in daylight. The first 
was large and splendid, with a tail of immense length. The 
second was exceedingly bright, with a tail stretching from the 
horizon to the zenith. 

In 1456 a magnificent comet (a return of Halley’s) was seen 
over all Europe, with a tail of 60°. 

In 1532 a comet was seen in full sunshine. 

In 1577 one of the most conspicuous comets of modern times 
was discovered before sunset by Tycho Brahe. 

In 1585 the comet observed by Tycho was round like a 
planet, without tail or coma. 

In 1618 a great comet appeared, which is said to have been 
one of the most splendid of modern times, with a tail of 104°. 
It was observed by Kepler, who saw a bright ray or jet issuing 
from the side instead of the middle of the nucleus, as at Rome. 

In 1652 a comet, seen by Hevelius, was as large as the Moon 
when half full, but ‘with a pale and dismal light” It was 
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greatly enlarged as it receded from the Sun. Hevelius says that 
its linear diameter had increased from 1 to 24 between Decem- 
ber 20th and January 12th, and that when it was about to dis- 
appear, it was almost equal to the Sun in absolute magnitude. 

In 1668 a large comet was seen in Brazil and the south of 
Europe. Its tail, 23° long, resembled a huge beam of light, so 
vivid, that it was seen by reflexion from the sea. 

In 1680 a comet apeared with a magnificent tail, and is re- 
markable as having enabled Newton to demonstrate that comets 
are guided in their orbits by the same laws as the planets. Its 
perihelion passage was on the 8th December ; on the 6th Novem- 
ber it was a round nebulous body. The length of its tail varied 
as follows :— 


Nov. 6, No tail. Jan, 5, 40° in England. 
« 3° in England. < ie 6° or 7° in England. 
oe | A 15° at Rome. Feb. 10, 9". 

Dec. 12, 70° at Rome. » sh No tail. 


According to Sir Isaac Newton’s calculations, this comet was 
subjected to a heat, at its perihelion, 2000 times greater than 
that of red-hot iron. 

In 1682 Halley’s comet appeared as already described. 

In 1686 a comet appeared at Brazil and in the south of 
France, with a nucleus so splendid as to equal a star of the first 
magnitude. 

In 1744 a comet appeared with many tails, and was brighter 
than Sirius. It was the finest in the 18th century. 

In 1759 Halley’s comet returned. 

In 1769 a large comet appeared, and exhibited singular un- 
dulations in its tail. 

In 1811 a comet appeared, which Arago pronounces the most 
celebrated in the first half of the 19th century. We have 
already mentioned the singular changes in its tail. Its head was 
127,000 miles in diameter, and its envelope 643,000 miles. The 
envelope was separated from the head by a dark space. On the 
side next the Sun a semicircular ring of light, enveloped the 
head, but was kept quite distinct from it by a dark interval of 
uniform breadth, through which the stars were seen. 

In 1835 Halley’s comet again returned. 

In 1843 a comet became suddenly visible in March, and was 
distinguished from the great majority of comets by the brightness 
of its head and the length of its tail, which was only 1° 15' broad, 
and of an uniform brightness throughout. At first the nucleus 
appeared entirely separated from the tail, but on the 29th March 
they were united. At Copiapo, in Chili, it had two distinct 
tails. The second was to the north of the first, forming a con- 
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siderable angle with it, and consisting of a bright curved filament 
of uniform breadth. It was double the length of the principal 
tail, This long filament suddenly disappeared on the 4th of 
March. It was seen in full daylight like a star of the first mag- 
nitude, and has been described by some as the most splendid 
comet in the 19th century. It approached nearer the Sun than 
any other comet on record; its distance from the Sun’s surface 
was only one-seventh of the Sun’s diameter, having been twice as 
near him as the comet of 1680, and consequently exposed to a 
heat of far greater intensity. Sir John Herschel has calculated 
that its heat at its perihelion was equal to that which would have 
been produced by 47,000 suns at the Earth’s distance. 

In 1858, on the 2d of June, M. Donati of Florence, and on 
the 3d June, M. Dieu at Paris, discovered the great comet which 
bears the name of Donati. It was at first a small nebula, and 
only about 3’ in diameter, and continued so till the month of 
August, when the light was slightly condensed at its centre. On 
the 3d of September, when the comet became visible to the eye, 
an elliptical nucleus appeared, with the greater axis perpendicular 
to the length of the tail, which was about 2° long. On the 23d 
September the nucleus was perfectly round and well-defined, and 
its colour like that of Mars. The nucleus became successively 3’, 
33, 3'°6, 4'°6, 56. From the 23d to the 30th September the 
nucleus was surrounded with three semicircles of different inten- 
sities. After September 15th the tail became double, the two 
luminous parts being equally wide, and the part which separated 
them very dark near the nucleus. The division of the tail dis- 
appeared on the 19th October. M. Chacornac observed seven 
different envelopes round the central nebulosity. These envelopes 
or rings were seen by Father Secchi, and by astronomers in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Mr Bond, of Harvard College, U.S., 
observed, on the 8th October, across the remoter part of the tail, 
five or six transverse bands ‘ half a degree or less in breadth, with 
clear, well-defined outlines, and perfectly resembling auroral 
streamers, excepting that they kept their position permanently ; 
that is, without motion sensible to the eye, and diverged from a 
— between the Sun and the nucleus.’* On the 9th of October 

Ir Bond observed a smaller tail shot forth, having little brushes 
projecting from its convex side; and he also saw a faint luminous 
ray proceed from the head of the comet in the direction of the 
radius vector. On the passage of the tail of this comet over 
Arcturus, the star was magnified with an increase of light, and it 
was also surrounded with a halo. The following are the para- 
bolic elements of the comet given by M. Bruhns :— 


? Quoted by Mr Downes. We cannot understand how bands transverse to 
the tail could diverge from the point referred to. 
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Passage of perihelion, Berlin, 1858, September 30. 


Longitude of perihelion, 36° 13. 
Longitude of node, . - 165°19'. 
Inclination, é . ; ae 


Perihelion distance, . . 0°5792 retrograde. 


In 1861 a comet appeared on the 29th of June, which Sir John 
Herschel, writing on the 6th of July, describes as ‘ far exceeding 
in brightness any he had seen before, those of 1811 and the 
splendid one of 1858 not excepted.’ The greatest length of its 
tail was 80°, and its greatest breadth 5°. ‘The tail was perfectly 
straight, and grew narrower as it increased in length. ‘The 
nucleus,’ says Sir John, ‘ was uncommonly vivid, and was con- 
centrated in a dense pellet of not more than 4" or 5” in angular 
diameter (315 miles).’ It was round, and like a small planet 
seen through a dense fog. On the 5th the fan was distinctly 
visible, and was like a crescent-shaped cap, formed by a con- 
densation of the light on the side towards the Sun connected with 
the nucleus. Sir John estimated the distance of the brightest 
a of this crescent from the nucleus at about 7’ or 8’, or 35,000 
miles. 

Three distinct parabolic envelopes were observed by Mr Eaton. 
The innermost of these envelopes was the brightest, and was 
separated from the middle one by a space devoid of luminosity, 
a similar space separating the middle from the outer one. The 
nucleus was on the apparent right of the innermost envelope, 
and was like a star of the second magnitude. There were two 
tails, one of which was longer than the other. M. Chacornac, of 
Paris, observed that the nucleus was not hollow, like half an egg 
shell, as is the case with most comets, but presented the appear- 
ance of a sun composed of fireworks. 

The following are the elements of the orbit, as computed by 
Mr Hind :— 

Passage of perihelion, 1861, June 10th, 1 a.m. 

Longitude of perihelion, 244° 35’. 

Longitude of node, azo" ¥. 

Inclination, . - 85° 58. 

Perihelion distance, . 0°8003 direct. 
The distance from the Earth from June 30th to July 10th varied 
from 13,000,000 to 32,000,000 miles.’ 

In studying the preceding details, the scientific reader cannot 
fail to be convinced how difficult it must be to give anything like 
a rational opinion concerning the constitution of comets, and the 
formation and dissolution of their tails. Cometography, to use 
the name adopted by Hevelius and Pingré, belongs to two difter- 


Very interesting drawings of this comet by Professor Challis, Mr Breen, Mr 
Webb, Mr Chambers, and others, will be found in the London Review for July 
6th and 18th, 1861. 
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ent sciences—astronomy and general physics. The astronomer, 
as he always does, has nobly performed his difficult task, both as 
an observer in determining the elements of the cometary orbits, 
and as a mathematician in computing the perturbations which 
hasten or retard the epoch of their return; and the optician has 
supplied him with gigantic telescopes, which, if carried to a finer 
climate and a loftier region, would enable him to group those 
‘tumultuous changes’ which the comet exhibits under the influ- 
ence of the Sun. With that information we must look to the 
chemist and the meteorologist—the wizards in gases and vapours 
—for a sound interpretation of cometary phenomena, and a 
rational theory of the causes which produce them. 

The earliest explanation of the tails of comets was that of Ap- 
pian, Cardan, and Tycho, who supposed them to be produced by 
the Sun’s rays passing through the nebulosity of the comet’s head, 
and made visible, like light which has been transmitted through 
an aperture or a lens into a dark room, and reflected by floating 
particles of matter. Kepler, who at first adopted this opinion, 
renounced it for a more rational one. Considering the comet as 
a nebulous body, he supposed that its constituent parts were dis- 
persed by the impulse of the solar rays, and carried behind it so 
as to form a tail, the most distant part of which, lagging behind 
the nebulous head, would give the tail a curved form, concave 
behind. The chief defect in this hypothesis is, that there is no 
ground for believing that the rays of light have the smallest im- 
ag force, and still less a force capable of impelling the nebu- 
ous matter to such immense distances. 

The opinion of Newton was not the same as that of Kepler, as 
alleged by Arago. He supposed that the Sun’s heat raised the 
temperature of the nebulosity of the comet; that this heated 
nebulous matter heated the ethereal fluid composing the solar 
atmosphere ; and that the ether, thus expanded and rarefied, 
ascended to a greater distance from the Sun, carrying with it 
the more volatile particles of the comet, in the same manner as 
a current of air makes smoke rise in our atmosphere. By this 
—— Newton explained the direction and curvature of the 
tail; but it rested upon the assumption of an ether and a solar 
atmosphere, which science has not yet admitted among its data. 

A French writer, Claude Cormiers, improved the hypothesis of 
Kepler by introducing the Sun’s heat as one of the exciting 
causes of the tails of comets. The nebulous matters, heated and 
rarefied, yielded more easily to the impulse of the solar rays, and 
were driven behind the comet to form its tail. This theory was 
adopted by Whiston and Euler, and favourably received by Sir 
William Herschel, Laplace, and Delambre. 

Dr Thomas Young is the first person who suggested clec- 
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tricity as an exciting cause of comets’ tails. ‘It is possible,’ 
he says, ‘that on account of the intense cold to which comets 
are subjected in the greatest part of their revolutions, some sub- 
stances more light than anything we can imagine on the earth, 
may be retained by them in a liquid, or even in a solid form, 
until they are disengaged by the effect of the Sun’s heat. But 
we are still equally at a loss to explain the rapidity of their 
ascent, for the buoyancy of the Sun’s atmosphere cannot pos- 
sibly be supposed adequate to the effect; and, on the whole, 
there is, perhaps, reason to believe that the appearances are de- 
rived from some cause bearing a considerable analogy to the 
fluid supposed to be concerned in the effects of electricity.’ Dr 
Young considers the nucleus as formed of the same substance as 
the tail, but ‘in a state of somewhat greater condensation.’ 
Surprised by the regular formation of luminous sectors in 
the comet of 1811, Dr Olbers, of Bremen, maintained that the 
theory of Kepler and Newton could not explain the emission in 
the form of a sector of luminous matter towards the Sun, or, 
we may add, the tail in that direction. He therefore supposed 
that both the Sun and the comet possessed repulsive forces, 
arising from the development of electricity, in the ratio of the 
proximity of the two bodies. Bessel perceived the evidence of 
a polar force developed in the nucleus by the Sun in the perio- 
dical character of the luminous sectors in Halley’s comet of 
1835, and substituted polar forces for the two repulsions of Olbers. 
Under the Sun’s influence, the comet’s nucleus polarizes and 
throws towards the Sun particles negatively electrified, if the Sun 
exercises a positive action. In order to show how these particles 
cease to be attracted by the Sun, and are afterwards energetically 
repelled to form the tail, Bessel supposes that, in virtue of an 
anterior action of the Sun (at great distances before the develop- 
ment of the polarity), the nebulosity from which the emission is 
made has been formed of matter electrified in the same manner 
as the Sun himself. The two opposite electricities will then be 
neutralized, or rather, the particles emitted by the nucleus will 
lose as much more of their negative polarity, and receive as 
much more positive polarity, so that they will move a longer 
time in this positive atmosphere, and go to a greater distance 
from the nucleus. At a certain distance from the nucleus there 
will be only positive matter, like that of the Sun; and this matter 
being repelled, will go to form the tail. The intensity of the solar 
repulsion will vary with the nature of the particles; so that, for 
example, the particles of the comet of Halley were in 1835 re- 
pelled by the Sun with a force 2°8 (that of the Sun’s attraction 
being unity), while the comet of Donati was repelled with a force 
of 3°8 for the first tail, and 6°32 for the second tail. M. Pape, 
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who has ably computed these two last forces, finds it difficult to 
understand how the Sun could act upon the second tail 16 or 32 
times more energetically than upon the first, suggests that the 
comet may consist of particles of very different specific gravities, 
but lighter than the ether gravitating towards the Sun, and that 
these particles may rise in this ether with very different velocities. 

In observing Halley’s comet at the Cape in 1839, Sir John 
Herschel noticed the following points as particularly remark- 
able:— 

1. The astonishingly rapid dilatation of its visible dimensions. 

2. The preservation of the same geometrical form of the dilat- 
ing and dilated envelope. 

3. The rapid disappearance of the comet. 

4, The increase in the density and relative brightness of the 
nucleus. 

In explaining these and other cometary phenomena, Sir John 
maintained that the laws of gravitation cannot account for such 
a form of equilibrium as that of the comet of 1835, which was 
paraboloidal; and that such a form, as one of equilibrium, is in- 
conceivable without the admission of repulsive as well as of 
attractive forces. ‘ But if we admit,’ he adds, ‘ the matter of the 
tail to be at once repelled from the Sun, and attracted by the 
nucleus, it no longer presents any difficulty. In order to obtain 
the repulsive force, Sir John supposes the Sun to be permanently 
charged with electricity. The cometic matters are vaporized by 
the Sun’s heat in perihelio ; and the two electricities are separated 
by vaporization. The nucleus becomes negative and the tail posi- 
tive; and the electricity of the Sun directs the tail in the same 
manner as a positive electrified body would an elongated non- 
conducting body, having one end positively and the other nega- 
tively excited. 

A theory very different from any of the preceding ones has 
been lately adopted by Father Secchi. It consists in ascribing 
the tails of comets solely to the attractive force of the Sun, the 
nebulcus matter rising on both sides of the nucleus like the two 
—_ tides produced by the action of the Sun and Moon. 

his theory is consistent with the existence of two opposite tails, 
and with the fact that the particles of the tail are not part of 
the nucleus; but M. Roche has shown that if this theory were 
true, we should always have two tails, and a symmetry of form 
which does not exist. M. Roche has, therefore, endeavoured to 
find what force it is which disturbs this symmetry; and if the 
supposition of a repulsive force, inversely as the square of the 
distance, such as Bessel and Faye admit, will represent more 
correctly the physical constitution of comets. The result of this 
inquiry is, that the form of the concentric strata in the comet's 
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atmosphere is greatly modified. Instead of there being two 
salient points, there is only one opposite to the Sun,—the exter- 

nal surface of these strata, closed on the side of the Sun, open 
on the other side; and by this opening the cometary fluid will 
escape in the form of a tail. M. Roche finds, also, that there 

should be a flattening of the strata on the side of the Sun, and 
a very characteristic inflexion, analogous to what Mr Bond has 
shown in his drawings of Donati’s comet. Our author has in- 
quired whiether the repulsion so energetically shown in the pro- 
duction of the tails of comets may be ‘attributed, as Newton does, 
to a slightly resisting z medium,—a supposition which is quite con- 
sistent with the two facts, viz Ley the absence of symmetry in the 
comet, and a single tail opposite the Sun; and he finds that it 
leads to the inadinissible result, that the density of the medium 
should exceed that of the cometary particles. Ile therefore 
arrives at the conclusion that the hypothesis of a repulsive force, 
whatever be its cause, is preferable to the hypothesis of a resist- 
ing medium. 

The necessity of a repulsive force proceeding from the Sun 

being now considered necessary to explain the phenomena of the 
tails of comets, M. Faye has conceived the idea, that this force 
emanates from the Sun as an incandescent body; and he has en- 
deavoured to show, by direct experiments with Rhumkorft’s coil, 
that heated bodies do exercise a repulsive force upon highly rare- 
fied matter in the recciver of an air-pump. The following are 
the conditions which, according to M. Faye, a hypothesis of this 
kind ought to satisfy :— 

1. The Sun exercises visivly a repulsion on the tails of comets. 

2. The acceleration of the motion of a comet is connected with 
the formation of its tail. 

3. The more special phenomena of the tails of comets,—viz., 
their multiplicity, luminous sectors, and the concentric envelopes 
of the nucleus,—ought to be explained, not in their minutest 
details, but in their more general phase, without endowing the 
matter of comets with special properties. 

A new theory of the phenomena in the tails of comets, as 
exhibited by Donati’s comet, has been recently communicatec| 
to the French Academy of Sciences by Professor Benjamin 
Pierce, of Cambridge,—a distinguished ‘American mathemati- 
cian. The following are the different points established by his 
researches :— 

1. The nucleus has the density of metals. Comets have dif- 
ferent densitics between 3 and 20, water being unity. 

2. The nucleus is surrounded with an immense atmosphere. 
The diameter of the nucleus of Donati’s comet was 150 miles, 
and its atmesphere 40,000 miles. 
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3. By the Sun’s heat, matter is raised from the nucleus and 
deposited in the atmosphere in the form of an envelope, which 
rises with an uniform velocity. In Donati’s comet the velocity 
was 30 miles an hour. 

4, In proportion as the envelope rises, it becomes electrical like 
a cloud, and is repelled or attracted by the electricity of the 
Sun. When the Sun’s electricity is sufficient to overcome the 
force by which the envelope is united, the envelope separates from 
the comet and becomes a tail. 

5. When the tail separates from the head of the comet, the 
velocity which it derives from an action of impulsion, or from the 
repulsion of the comet, is so small that it may be neglected,—a 
result which agrees with those obtained by Bessel in the case 
of Halley’s comet, and differs from the calculations of Pape for 
the comet of Donati. 

6. The particles most electrified m the tail of the comet are 
those on its anterior side, and the intensity of electricity is the 
same in all these particles. The maximum intensity in the 
particles of Donati’s comet sufficient te destroy gravitation and 
give a repulsive force was 2}, the attraction of gravity being 
unity. 

7: The particles not on the anterior side have a much feebler 
electricity, and the feebleness of their electricity corresponded to 
their distance from the anterior side. This result is a very im- 
portant modification of the theory of Bessel, which has been 
adopted by Pape. 

In the comet of Donati there were particles so feebly elec- 
trified, that the attraction of gravity surpassed their electrical 
repulsion. 

In addition to these interesting speculations, which we owe to 
some of the most distinguished astronomers and mathematicians 
of the age, who have even made them the subject of calculation, 
we have others of a different kind which have not been subjected 
to the scrutiny of analysis. 

In the essay of M. Leonard Pirmez we have an elaborate 
attempt to demonstrate ‘that in the tails of comets there is no 
other element than solar light, and that we see it there indepen- 
dent of all reflecting matter ;) and he has endeavoured to show 
how, in consistency with this opinion, the tails of comets may 
be curved. The assumption, however, that light is visible as 
light in passing through a medium void of material particles, is so 
opposed to all our optical knowledge, that any hypothesis resting 
upon it requires no refutation. 

A hypothesis with a higher claim to notice has been brought 
forward by Mr Downes, in his work, On the Physical Constitution 

of Comets. He assumes ‘ that comets are of a like physical con- 
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stitution to the earth, and that the effects which are produced 
may be due to the operation of laws which are known to prevail 
upon the earth,—viz., the laws of heat, and the laws of matter.’ 
He then proceeds to consider what changes the laws of heat 
would produce on our earth moving in a very eccentric orbit. 
The water would, by the extreme cold at the aphelion, be con- 
verted into a powdery cohering mass; and the atmosphere, when 
congealed also, would occupy the interstices of that mass; and 
what they could not contain would be deposited on its surface, 
‘ the deposit consisting of crystals of air and water mutually en- 
tangled.’ On approaching the perihelion, the air crystals would 
explode, scattering the undissolved crystals in streams of expand- 
ing air, the explosions increasing when near the perihelion, and 
the rejected matter issuing in different degrees from different 
parts of the nucleus. The attraction of the nucleus will now 
draw the expanded matter back to itself, and act as a repulsive 
force carrying it towards the back of the nucleus, and forming 
a tail, not merely of vapour, but of matter. By the issue of 
jets from the nucleus, Mr Downes thinks that a rotatory motion 
may be produced and periodically accelerated. In this way Mr 
Downes proceeds to explain the phenomena exhibited in Donati’s 
comet, as observed by Bond and Chacornac; but however much 
we may admire the ingenuity of the author, we must regret that 
it has been expended on a speculation which the astronomer and 
the mathematician alone can bring within the domain of science. 

In every age of the world comets have been objects of terror 
to the superstitious, and sometimes even to the wise. Their 
sudden appearance in our atmosphere, their peculiar aspect, and 
the sweep of their tail spanning the circle of the heavens, are 
all calestiel to surprise and alarm the spectator. The conjunc- 
tions and occultations of planets, the eclipses of the sun and 
moon, and even the total and annular eclipses of the sun, though 
striking phenomena, were observed without fear, because the 
astronomer predicted them as the necessary results of estab- 
lished laws. The comet, however, had a different character. 
Its mysterious birth-place, and its equally mysterious destination, 
after its brief but brilliant course, are equally unknown to us; 
and it was not unreasonable to believe that so strange a visitor, 
carrying in its train such material elements, must have been 
sent to perform some important function in the system to which 
we belong. The coincidence of the appearance of comets with 
war or with pestilence, with the death of sovereigns or the fall 
of empires, with physical convulsions, and with periods of famine 
and epidemical disease, led the ignorant to regard them as the 
cause of events which they simply accompanied, and to view them 
as the heralds of important changes in the moral and physical 
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world. When even Bacon believed ‘that comets exercise some 
action, and produce some effects on the general arrangements of 
nature,’ we may excuse the vulgar when they assign to them a 
more special influence. 

The occurrence of many brilliant comets during the half- 
century that has passed—in 1811, 1843, 1858, and 1861—has 
naturally excited a desire to ascertain if they have any relation 
to our planetary system, or any influence over the bodies which 
compose it. Dr Forster, an English physician, has maintained 
that the apparitions of comets have been accompanied by earth- 
quakes, eruptions of volcanoes, and atmospheric commotions, 
and that no comet has been observed during salubrious seasons ; 
but this opinion is not only inconsistent with facts, as Arago 
has shown, but is founded on an erroneous estimate of the mag- 
nitude of the cometary system. (ur system of eight planets, 
with their satellites, occupies in the heavens a very narrow zone, 
with which the comets have little or no concern, while the comets 
themselves form a gigantic system of bodies, with which, in point 
of number and extent, ours bears no comparison. That such a 
heavenly host, encamped in such extensive plains, should be 
marshalled to administer good or evil to the little family of 
worlds to which we belong, is a presumption of no ordinary kind, 
analogous somewhat to the Ptolemaic conceit, that a suN 880,000 
miles in diameter was employed to revolve round our little planet 
as an itinerant lamp, moving with a velocity of 290,000,000 
miles a day, to heat and to light a body barely 8000 miles in 
diameter ! 

When we consider the number of comets constantly travers- 
ing the planetary system, we must admit the possibility of a 
collision with the Earth; but M. Arago has shown, from the doc- 
trine of provabilities, that the chance of such an event is infinitely 
small; and we know that no such catastrophe has occurred to our 
globe during the long period of its occupancy by man. 

It is, however, by no means improbable, as Newton supposed, 
that the exhalations which form the tails of comets may be pre- 
cipitated upon the planets when they pass through any of those 
long streams of vapour which sometimes lie in their path. ‘These 
exhalations may be poisonous or salutary, but there is no proof 
whatever to justify the opinion that our earth has been either in- 
jured or benefited by their influence. In the years 1782 and 
1831, dry fogs of great extent occupied so many regions of our 
globe, that they have been regarded as portions of a comet. The 
fog of 1783 had a disagreeable odour and a phosphoric light, and 
it is said to have diffused at midnight a light almost equal to that 
of the full moon. The fog of 1831 appeared in every quarter of 
the globe, and was so dense that the Sun was scen throughout 
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the whole day without a darkening glass, and in some places had 
a blue or green colour. But though these fogs were of an ex- 
traordinary y kind, both in their nature and extent, yet we are not 
entitled to ascribe them to any extraordinary cause, while they 
are capable of explanation by causes in continual operation 
within our own atmosphere. 

When we have studied the cometary system, so singularly 
constituted, we naturally ask for what purpose it was created. 
It has been suggested by some philosophers, that comets are 
habitable worlds; and Mr Downes has maintained that they are 
bodies in the act of preparation for the reception of inhabitants. 
Without any data to guide us, we dare not venture to adopt or 
oppose so bold an opinion. Life like ours cannot exist under the 
alternate influences of heat and cold of such inconceivable inten- 
sity; but if living beings, as Sir William Herschel supposed, 
could exist in the Sun beneath its crust of fire, life in its tenderest 
form might be equally protected in a comet from its perihelion 
heat and | aphelion cold. 
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Art. [X.— Considerations on Representative Government. By 
Joun Stuart Mixtzt. London: Parker, Son, and Bourne. 
1861. 


Tue work which we have placed at the head of the present 
article, if not the first in date, is the first in importance of those 
in which the principles of government have been treated by 
recent writers in relation to the existing stage of our constitu- 
tional development. It was published in the commencement of 
the present year, but by many it will be read even now as if by 
the light of another epoch in the history of political life. During 
the brief period which has elapsed since it was given to the 
world, the great Democratic State of modern times has been 
rent in twain by internal forces. The sovereignty of a people 
which owned no other sovereign has been divided against itself’; 
and one half of it, ranged against the other, has entered on a 
contest as determined, and which, to all present seeming, is likely 
to prove as unsparing, as ever was waged between the legions of 
an absolute monarch and his down-trodden subjects. By one 
party, the constitution, of which, not a year ago, both sides 
boasted as the latest and highest effort of political wisdom, to 
the fundamental principles of which all progressive States must 
ultimately conform themselves, has been cast to the winds, with 
as little concern as if it had been a scheme of Mazzini’s for an 
Italian Republic, or the draft of one of our own Reform Bills. 
By the other, this same constitution, of which the very life and 
sap is the general will, is being vindicated by arms with as little 
regard to the will of the governed, as if they had been Hun- 
garians ruled by Austrian bayonets, or Circassians dragged at 
the chariot wheels of the Czar. 

At first sight it seems scarcely possible to imagine any occur- 
rence which could have confirmed more emphatically the doc- 
trines which Mr Mill, and those other writers whom, perhaps, we 
may characterize as philosophical Conservatives,’ have been incul- 
cating on us for some years past ; and it cannot be doubted that 
their arguments will receive from the American strife great practi- 
cal support. Resting on the testimony of what they maintained to 


1 What will Mr Mill say to our calling him a Conservative, when in a note 
(p. 138) he speaks of ‘ the Conservatives as being, by the law of their existence, 
the stupidest party?’ Perhaps he will pardon us when we assure him that the 
severe strictures contained in that note on the manner in which the Conserva- 
tive party has proved untrue to its own principles, have our fullest assent. But 
the name is far too fine a one to be lost, and we feel that we cannot pay Mr 
Mill, or any other politician, a higher compliment than to say that he deserves 
that it should be applied to him. 
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be the whole reliable experience of mankind, these writers assured 
us that democracy, in the sense in which the modern world under- 
stood it—that, viz., of a recognition of complete and absolute 
political equality amongst all the citizens of the State,’ however 
unequal might be their citizen worth or their individual wisdom— 
could not possibly maintain itself as a permanent form of govern- 
ment. Irrespective of deeper, and what they regarded as perma- 
nently fatal objections to it in principle, they maintained that, from 
a practical point of view, it was easy to see that there were scarcely 
any circumstances in which it could be expected to work evenly 
and steadily. Owning no traditions, bound by no precedents, 
checked by no counterbalancing influences, the government of the 
many simply as such, would be turbulent, inconstant, subject to 
continual deception both from within and without, and ready at 
all times to decree its own dissolution by a single act of its own 
sweet will. The proposition was one which, with a single excep- 
tion, they found no difficulty in placing beyond the reach of 
historical denial. But everything was made to turn on that 
exception. The past, it was said, could furnish at best but a 
presumption as to the present or future capabilities of mankind. 
That government, in this or any other form, had not succeeded 
hitherto, furnished no reason why it should not succeed now, 
provided it could be shown that the circumstances in which it 
was to be tried never arose in any former stage of human 
society. And this demonstration was undertaken and carried 
through with some appearance of success. The philosophical 
Conservatives were reminded that the examples and opinions 
with which their classical reading might have furnished them, 
admitted of no present application ; for the antique world was 
devoid of the two most active civilising influences of the present 
time—Christianity and popular enlightenment. These influences, 
moreover, were very far from being in healthy operation on the 
occasions en which democracy was said to have failed in the 
modern world. The French had twice indulged in a saturnalia 
of equality in a débauche de la liberté, and on both occasions, no 
doubt, wae and sobriety had been restored by the iron hand of 
despotism. The course of events had been in accordance with 
the most orthodox doctrines of the Greek publicists. Aristotle or 
Polybius would have predicted in 1789 and in 1849 just what 

' Mr Mill distinguishes between a false and a true democracy: the former 
being the rule of the numerical majority, exclusive of the minority; the latter 
being the rule of the whole people, the minority being allowed something like 
its proportion of influence (p. 132). Even in the latter case, if the suffrage be 
equal and universal, the Government would be in the hands of the lowest 
class (p. 155). In either case, except in States where there is a slave popula- 
tion, or where the suffrage is limited, ochlocracy would be the more appropriate 
term. In the democracies of antiquity there was always a slave population, 
and the suffrage was generally a graduated one. 
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occurred in 1804 and in 1852. But what Frenchman could not 
do in their frenzy, there was no reason to doubt that English- 
men might accomplish in their sober senses. And here came in 
the modern instance. In so far as the experiment had been 
tried by persons of Anglo-Saxon blood, it was stoutly maintained 
that it had been attended with as much success as usually attends 
political experiments. Whatever might be said of the higher 
functions of government, of its effects on moral and intellectual 
progress, it was not, and could not be denied, that material 
prosperity and advancement had been found to be compatible 
with institutions which were thoroughly democratic. 

All this has now been reversed; and in the great model de- 
mocracy, affairs have assumed a position as wasteful to the 
material as it is detrimental to the moral well-being of the whole 
people. Hitherto it has been to the worshippers of the ‘ almighty 
dollar, to those who regarded the functions of government as 
limited to the enforcement of police regulations, that democracy has 
looked for its staunchest supporters both in America and amongst 
ourselves. Whatever might be its effect on the hearts or the 
brains of the people, their pockets were conceived to be safe in 
its hands; and the notion that it was the cheapest was even 3 
stronger argument in its favour, than the equally erroneous 
belief that it was the freest form of government. It is in this 
very class that it will now probably find its bitterest opponents ; 
for it is by their instrumentality that the next change in the 
political cycle is usually brought about. Clamorous for equality 
whilst they live under a government which recognises the 
organic structure of society, they are the first to cry out for the 
protecting wings of despotism the moment that democracy 
threatens to degenerate into anarchy, and that they feel their 
material possessions to be no longer safe. It was the tradesmen 
of Paris who pulled down the constitutional monarchy of Louis 
Philippe; and it was the very same class, nay, the very same 
indintinste, who voted most zealously and unanimously for the 
establishment of the despotism of Louis Napoleon. The class 
is a numerous and influential one in England, as well as in 
America and in France; and if their eyes are opened to the 
folly of their present aspirations, the practical effect on the 
future course of our own politics may be very important. 

For our own part, as we never regarded the former conditions 
of society in America as affording conclusive arguments in 
favour of democracy, so neither do we now regard the case 
against it as so very greatly strengthened by recent events. 
The government of the United States was a federation as well 
as a democracy ; and it is in the former capacity rather than the 
latter, that it has at present broken down. Moreover, the 
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disasters which are now occurring have had many causes which 
are not directly traceable to the constitution of the State at all. 
The question of slavery, and the conflicting mercantile interests 
of North and South, would have arisen, though the government 
had been aristocratic or monarchical ; and it is not in democracies 
alone, that questions involving social and material interests so 
momentous have led to civil war. 

But long before this war broke out, indications were not want- 
ing of unsound conditions of social and political life in America, 
unequivocally referable to democracy. Of these we shall men- 
tion only two, which have always seemed to us to be the most 
significant. A large portion of the most refined and instructed 
of the upper classes—consequently, of the very flower of the whole 
people—had withdrawn in shame and disgust from the public 
service. Many of them had quitted the country altogether, and 
taken up their permanent residence in Europe, generally in 
France. The great body which remained in the country formed 
a class apart, interesting themselves in art, in literature, in the 
history and politics of other countries, but taking no more share 
in the public life of America than in that of China. That they 
should have ceased to exercise the functions of electors was per- 
haps not wonderful in a country where an individual vote 
counted for so little. We ourselves have reached that stage in our 
progress towards the tyranny of the many. But the exclusive, 
or, more correctly speaking, the excluded class in America, had 
done what was far more fatal to their own influence, and to the 
interests of their fellow-citizens. Reconciling themselves to the 
fact that they were the subjects of a despot who was very un- 
likely to accept their services, they had ceased to offer them- 
selves as candidates for any of the offices in his gift; and had 
thus relinquished, or allowed themselves to be driven from, 
positions which can be worthily occupied only by those whom 
inherited wealth has rendered independent of popular favour, 
and who have enjoyed the leisure which is indispensable for a 
long and careful cultivation of mind and character. As a matter 
of course, their places were supplied by turbulent demagogues 
and dependent sycophants, to whom political life was a trade, 
success in which, if it was entered on at all, required to be pur- 
chased at any sacrifice, either of public interest or private 
honour. These half voluntary exiles from public life had not 
ceased to love their country, and to be proud of it too after a 
fashion ; but they loved it, as a man may love a mistress who 
has betrayed him: they were proud of it, in respect of the 
marvellous energy which it continued to display in increasing its 
material wealth and power. 

The fact, that society in America had thus cut off its own 
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head, or, to use a still more appropriate figure, had blown out 
its own brains, was first revealed to Europe by M. de Tocque- 
ville; and it then seemed incredible to his countrymen, and still 
more to our own. But his statements have been placed beyond 
all question by subsequent testimony ; and there are few of our- 
selves in later years, who have not become personally acquainted 
with members of the class in question. Then, again, as a 
necessary consequence of the withdrawal or exclusion from the 
public service of the only class who could afford to be indifferent 
to public remuneration, not only was the fatal expedient of 
paying members adopted, but the principle of popular election 
was carried into departments from which it has been carefully 
excluded in all well-governed States. The emoluments of the 
judicial seat were too tempting a bait not to be offered by their 
te ag een to the cupidity of those on whom they them- 
selves depended for their positions, and perhaps for their subsist- 
ence. In many of the States, the judges became elective, and 
consequently ceased to be independent. That the sources of 
justice have hitherto been less corrupted in America than one 
would have anticipated in such circumstances, arises merely from 
the fact, that the corrupting influences have as yet acted on 
them only partially and for a limited time. ‘ The practice,’ says 
Mr Mill, ‘of submitting judicial officers to periodical popular 
re-election will be found, I apprehend, to be one of the most 
dangerous errors ever yet committed by democracy.’ 

Such social results as these, springing, as they have done, 
directly and confessedly from the form of government in 
America, we regard as far more unequivocally condemnatory of 
its principles, and as affording far more serious warnings to our- 
selves, than even the fact of its having proved inadequate to 
avert the disasters of civil war. 

Guided partly by the consideration of these and other results 
of the normal condition of society in America, and partly influ- 
enced by the present crisis, there is, perhaps, no single opinion 
which at this moment is held more unanimously and unhesi- 
tatingly in England, than that any further approach towards the 
form of government existing in that country would be a grievous 
error in our own. By men of all parties democracy is *con- 
demned: those whom consistency withholds from condemning it 
in speech, condemn it not less emphatically by their unwonted 
silence. But what is strange and very sad is, that to men of all 
parties, with a few individual exceptions—so few, as yet, as to be 
scarcely worth mentioning—democracy nevertheless, the abso- 
lute dominion of mere numbers, seems to be inevitable. It is 
the dark destiny of England at a future day: for, that we must 
go on extending the suffrage, is plain to everybody; and universal 
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suffrage, in the only sense in which Englishmen have hitherto 
learned to understand it, is democracy. Dacnane, then, is our 
doom, which by prudence, moderation, and forethought, we may 
ward off, but which we cannot avoid. It is a cruel dilemma in 
which we are placed by our boasted traditions as interpreted by 
the average political intelligence of our time, that, on the one 
hand, they impose on us the necessity of going forward towards 
the realization of that which, on the other, they forbid us to 
realize on pain of death. 

There is a strange and pitiful mixture in the feelings with 
which almost all Englishmen reconcile themselves to a line of 
policy which they regard as involving political annihilation— 
nay, positively cling to it with pride and constancy, if not with 
confidence. The doctrine that ‘ constitutions are not made, but 
grow, is the corner-stone of our political system—the national 
theory of political progress. We love it, first, because it is Bri- 
tish, and Fim still more because it isnot French. It flatters our 
insular vanity to trace its application in the past, and our indo- 
lence to repose on it for the future. Whilst its explains our his- 
tory, and distinguishes it nobly from that of surrounding nations, 
it enables us to put away from us, without the labour of seeking 
an answer to them, those uncomfortable prognostications as to 
the consequences of developing one side only of our national life, 
with which M. de Montalembert, and those who will reason on 
such matters, seek to frighten us and break our peace. But 
this same comfortable and cherished theory but too manifestly 
involves the consequences we have mentioned; and thus, 
though the most honoured guest at our political symposia, is the 
spectre in our closet in our stiller hours. 

It is at this point that Mr Mill takes ap the discussion. He 
sees that, till the question be answered whether and to what ex- 
tent ‘forms of government are a matter of choice,’ all inquiry as 
to the particular forms which ought to be chosen or rejected 
must necessarily be futile ; and he proceeds to discuss it, accord- 
ingly, with scientific precision and more than scientific dispas- 
sionateness—with a love of truth for the sake of truth and its 
consequences, beyond what we find in almost any other writer. 
Not only does he state the fatalist theory still prevalent in Eng- 
land, and the opposite mechanical theory which prevailed on the 
Continent till recently, with equal fairness ; but he makes it his 
office to protect each of them at once against the calumnies of 
its opponents, and the indiscreet advocacy of its partizans :— 


‘By some minds, government is conceived as strictly a practical 
art, giving rise to no questions but those of means and an end. 
Forms of government are assimilated to other expedients for the at- 
tainment of human objects. They are regarded as wholly an affair of 
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invention and contrivance. Being made by man, it is assumed that 
man has the choice either to make them or not, and how or on what 
pattern they shall be made. Government, according to this concep- 
tion, is a problem to be worked like any other question of business. 
...... To find the best form of government; to persuade others 
that it is the best; and, having done so, to stir them up to insist on 
having it, is the order of ideas in the minds of those who adopt this 
view of political philosophy. They look upon a constitution in the 
same light (difference of scale being allowed for) as they would upon 
a steam-plough or a thrashing-machine. 

‘To these stand opposed another kind of political reasoners, who 
are so far from assimilating a form of government to a machine, that 
they regard it as a sort of spontaneous product, and the science of 
government as a branch (so to speak) of natural history. According 
to them, forms of government are not a matter of choice. We must 
take them, in the main, as we find them. .. . . . The fundamental 
political institutions of a people are considered by this school as a 
sort of organic growth from the nature and life of that people,—a pro- 
duct of their habits, instincts, and unconscious wants and desires, 
scarcely at all of their deliberate purposes. Their will has had no 
part in the matter but that of meeting the necessities of the moment 
by the contrivances of the moment.’—(Pp. 1, 2, 3.) 


Mr Mill is an adherent of both doctrines, and of neither ; and 
he has little difficulty in showing that, like all other doctrines 
which have been very widely prevalent, each exhibits a side of 
the truth :— 


‘It is difficult to decide which of these doctrines would be the most 
absurd, if we could suppose either of them held as an exclusive theory. 
But the principles which men profess on any controverted subject, 
are usually a very imperfect exponent of the opinions they really 
hold. No one believes that every people is capable of working every 
sort of institutions. . . . . On the other hand, neither are those who 
speak of institutions as if they were a kind of living organisms, really 
the political fatalists they give themselves out to be. They do not 
pretend that mankind have absolutely no range of choice as to the 
government they will live under... .. But, though each side greatly 
exaggerates its own theory out of opposition to the other, and no one 
holds without modification to either, the two doctrines correspond 
to a deeply-seated difference between two modes of thought; and 
though it is evident that neither of these is entirely in the right, yet, 
it being equally evident that neither is wholly in the wrong, we must 
endeavour to get down to what is at the root of each, and avail our- 
selves of the amount of truth which exists in either.’—(Pp. 3, 4.) 


Mr Mill’s conclusion is, that political institutions are the work 
of men, and owe, if not their origin, at least their whole form and 
substance, to human will; and further, that, ‘like all things 
human which are made by men, they may be either well made 
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or ill made’ But constitutions, however well made, are workable 
only under three conditions. ‘The people for whom the form of 
government is intended, must be willing to accept it, or at least 
not so unwilling as to oppose an insurmountable obstacle to its 
establishment. They must be willing and able to do what is neces- 
sary to keep it standing. And they must be willing and able to do 
what it requires of them, to enable it to fulfil its purposes.’ Having 
illustrated the necessity of these three conditions, Mr Mill pro- 
ceeds by their means to assign the limits within which, like a true 
Englishman, he adheres to the naturalistic or fatalist theory :— 


‘If the supporters of what may be termed the naturalistic theory of 
politics,’ he says, ‘mean but to insist on the necessity of these three 
conditions—if they only mean that no government can permanently 
exist which does not fulfil the first and second conditions, and, in 
some considerable measure, the third—their doctrine, thus limited, is 
incontestable. Whatever they mean more than this, appears to me 
altogether untenable. All that we are told about the necessity of an 
historical basis for institutions, of their being in harmony with the 
national usages and character, and the like, means either this, or 
nothing to the purpose. There is a great quantity of mere senti- 
mentality connected with these and similar phrases, over and above 
the amount of rational meaning contained in them.’ 





But for these phrases, where would be the stock-in-trade of 
nine out of ten of all the political writers and orators of England? 
How often does our versatile Premier himself fall back upon them 
when his popularity is in jeopardy ; and who knows the temper 
of Englishmen like the Premier? And when they have helped 
the Premier over a difficulty at midnight, how often do they form 
the very salt and savour of the leader in the 7imes which records 
his triumph in the morning. We havea weakness for them our- 
selves, and we confess to having read them with much satisfae- 
tion very often both in the speech and in the leader. But we 
must cling to the spirit as well as the letter of our English 
traditions ; and in saying what our fathers said, we must endea- 
vour to remember, that, in the altered circumstances in which we 
are placed, our duty is to do, not what, but as they did.‘ People 
are more easily induced to do, and do more easily, what they are 
already used to; but people also learn to do new things’ Our 
fathers learned to curb the monarchical element in our constitu- 
tion at one period of our history, and the aristocratic at another ; 
shall we not learn, whilst extending the borders of the third 
estate, to prevent it from overwhelming the others, and annihi- 
lating the sources of its own development? Our traditions, God 
be praised, are not wanting in precedents for a wise and tem- 
perate appeal to reason and principle in exceptional instances, as 
well as for a modest and unquestioning adherence to routine in 
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the ordinary case. Here is Mr Mill’s summing up of this pre- 
liminary but very important argument :— 


‘ The result of what has been said is, that, within the limits of the 
three conditions so often adverted to, institutions and forms of govern- 
ment are a matter of choice. To inquire into the best form of govern- 
ment in the abstract (as it is called), is not a chimerical, but a highly 
practical, employment of scientific intellect ; and to introduce into any 
country the best institutions which, in the existing state of that 
country, are capable of, in any tolerable degree, fulfilling the condi- 
tions, is one of the most rational objects to which practical effort can 
address itself. Everything which can be said by way of disparaging 
the efficacy of human will and purpose in matters of government, 
might be said of it in every other of its applications. In all things 
there are very strict limits to human power. It can only act by 
wielding some one or more of the forces of nature. Forces, therefore, 
that can be applied to the desired use, must exist, and will only act 
according to their own laws. We cannot make the river run back- 
wards, but we do not, therefore, say that water mills “are not made, 
but grow.” In politics as in mechanics, the power which is to keep 
the engine going must be sought for outside the machinery ; and if it 
is not forthcoming, or is insufficient to surmount the obstacles which 
may be reasonably expected, the contrivance will fail. This is no 
peculiarity of the political art, and amounts only to saying that it is 
subject to the same limitations and conditions as all other arts.’— 
(Pp. 11, 12.) 


Nor is the task of vindicating true principles, and of rendering 
them victorious over what appeared to be the preponderating 
powers of society, altogether so hopeless as might appear from a 
fatalist point of view :— 


‘To think that, because those who wield the power in society, 
wield in the end that of government, therefore it is of no use to 
attempt to influence the constitution of the government by acting on 
opinion, is to forget that opinion is itself one of the greatest active 
social forces. One person with a belief, is a social power equal to 
ninety-nine who have only interests. They who can succeed in creat- 
ing a general persuasion that a certain form of government, or social 
fact of any kind, deserves to be preferred, have made nearly the most 
important step which can possibly be taken towards ranging the 
powers of society on its side.—(P. 14.) And again: ‘It is what 
men think, that determines how they act ; and though the persuasions 
and convictions of average men are in a much greater degree deter- 
mined by their personal position than by reason, no little power is 
exercised over them by the persuasions and convictions of those 
whose personal position is different, and by the united authority of 
the instructed.’—(P. 15.) 


We have quoted from this preliminary chapter more exten- 
sively than we shall be able to do from those which follow it, 
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because we believe that the question which it discusses is that, 
of all others, which Englishmen have to settle at the present 
hour. If the fatalist doctrine, pure and simple, be the true one, 
then let us make up our minds to it, and consciously and deli- 
berately prepare to make the best of democracy, in place of 
looking forward to it with feelings of mingled anxiety, terror, 
and self-reproach. If, on the other hand, Mr Mill’s theory be 
the true one, and if the shaping of our future course, as of that 
over which we have already passed, be, humanly speaking, in 
our own hands, then nothing can exceed the magnitude of the 
subsequent discussions in which he engages, except their urgency. 
For these discussions a most precious season of tranquillity is now 
afforded us, by a conjunction of circumstances which, we cannot 
conceal from ourselves, may be of short duration. Our anxiety 
with reference to Continental politics, and the occupation which 
the volunteering movement has given to the most active portion 
of the community ; the prosperity, and consequent contentment 
of the working-classes; the absence of very prominent or very 
turbulent party leaders; the failure of two or three recent 
attempts to extend the suffrage in the direction of absolute 
equality ; the establishment of despotism in France ; and, last 
of all, the occurrence of those events which have directed our 
attention to the condition of society in America, —have all 
conduced to produce in the public mind an attitude favourable 
beyond all precedent to the dispassionate consideration of 
questions of political principle. Probably there was no one at 
whose door the duty of guiding these considerations lay so 
manifestly as at that of Mr Mill; and if the circumstances 
were such as to render it, on his part, a duty to speak, it is 
equally plain that they have pel wl it, on ours, a duty to listen. 

We wish we could present to our readers, within the limits 
to which we must confine ourselves, a summary of the argu- 
ments by which he has worked out the various problems which 
present themselves. But, happily for the readers of Mr Mill’s 
works, and unhappily for those who review them, he is so con- 
cise a writer that it is impossible to convey his reasonings in fewer 
words than he himself has employed. All that we can do is to 
note his results; and this,in the more speculative parts of his work, 
we do the more willingly, in order that we may be able to pre- 
sent, with some degree of completeness, the practical suggestions 
which he ultimately throws out for our guidance in the stages of 
our journey which lie next and inevitably before us. It is thus that 
he sums up his second chapter on the criterion of a good form of 
government :—‘It is, then, impossible to understand the question 
of the adaptation of forms of government to states of society, with- 
out taking into account not only the next step, but all the steps 
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which society has yet to make,—both those which can be foreseen, 
and the far wider indefinite range which is at present out of sight. 
It follows that, to judge of the merits of forms of government, an 
ideal must be constructed of the form of government most eligible 
in itself,—that is, which, if the necessary conditions existed for 
giving effect to its beneficial tendencies, would, more than all 
others, favour and promote, not some one form of improvement, 
but all forms and degrees of it.” Those who are acquainted 
with Myr Mill’s other writings will not be surprised to be told 
that the improvement to which he attaches the greatest value, 
and with a view to the promotion of which his preference of one 
form of government over another is guided, is the moral and 
intellectual development of the citizen. Government, in Mr 
Mill’s view of the matter, is primamly and pre-eminently an 
educational institution; and it is in consequence of the effects 
which he believes participation in the duties and responsibilities 
of public life invariably produce on the character of the partici- 
pants, that, above all others, he prefers self-government; and that, 
direct self-government being impossible, he concludes that the 
‘ideally best form of government will be found in some one or 
other variety of the representative system’ (p. 44). 

To this proposition we may probably assume that the assent 
of the vast majority of his British readers will be given as fully 
before as after they have perused the irrefragable reasons by 
which Mr Mill has supported it. We should, accordingly, hasten 
on to the next chapter, were it not that here one of the funda- 
mental maxims of his system first makes its appearance,—a maxim 
which connects the present with the past of his own political 
history, and maintains the identity of the philosophical Radical 
with the philosophical Conservative. Mr Mill is an advocate for 
universal suffrage, and will admit the perfection of no represen- 
tative systein in which, ultimately at least, the whole body of the 
citizens is not to take part. His Conservatism has thus nothing 
of finality about it ; le discards all absolute limits to the suffrage 
which are not coincident with the limits of the community—(pp. 
53, 58, 69)—not only as impossible in practice, but as unjust in 
principle. It is here that his opinions, and those of the school of 
politicians which is forming itself around him, separate them- 
selves from those of all the other opponents of democracy. 

In treating of the proper functions of representative govern- 
ment, Mr Mill has determined more accurately than any previous 
writer, what can and what can not be performed by deliberative 
bodies. Mis suggestions on this branch of his subject appear to 
us to be of the highest practical importance; and could we pos- 
sess any guarantee either for their adoption or their continuance, 
they would go far to obviate the evils even of the rudest demo- 
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eracy. Mr Mill adheres to the doctrine, now becoming pretty 
prevalent, that law-making, as opposed to law-giving, falls into 
the category of functions which cannot be performed by a pro- 
miscuous and untrained assembly. His proposal, consequently, 
is, that the duty of framing enactments shall be relinquished by 
Parliament, and handed over to a body of professional law- 
makers, with whose freedom of action Parliament shall not other- 
wise interfere, than by rejecting the measures which it has pre- 
pared, whether these have been undertaken at the suggestion 
of the Government or of private members, or, if need be, of 
remitting them to the Commission with further instructions. 
Regarding the constitution of this body, Mr Mill proposes that 
a Commission of Codification shall be appointed in the first 
instance, and that, when its more immediate work is completed, 
it shall remain as a permanent institution for the purpose of 
revising and framing the laws :— 


‘Any Government fit for a high state of civilisation would have, 
as one of its fundamental elements, a small body, not exceeding in 
number the members of a Cabinet, who should act as a Commission 
of Legislation, having for its appointed office to make the laws. If the 
laws of this conntry were, as surely they will soon be, revised and 
put into a connected form, the Commission of Codification by which 
this is effected should remain as a permanent institution to watch 
over the work, protect it from deterioration, and make further im- 
provements as often as required. No one would wish that this body 
should of itself have any power of enacting laws; the Commission 
would only embody the element of intelligence in their construction, 
Parliament would represent that of will. No measure would become 
a law until expressly sanctioned by Parliament; and Parliament, or 
either House, would have the power, not only of rejecting but of 
sending back a bill to the Commission for reconsideration and 
improvement. Either House might also exercise its initiative by 
referring any subject to the Commission, with directions to prepare a 
law. ‘The Commission, of course, would have no power of refusing 
its instrumentality to any legislation which the country desired. 
Instructions concurred in by both Houses to draw up a bill which 
should effect a particular purpose, would be imperative on the Com- 
missioners, unless they preferred to resign their office. Once framed, 
however, Parliament should have no power to alter the measure, but 
solely to pass or reject it; or, if partially disapproved of, to remit it 
to the Commission for reconsideration. —(Pp. 100, 101.) 


In order to avoid unnecessary innovations, so distasteful to the 
English mind, Mr Mill proposes that the new Commission should 
be called into existence in connection with the present machinery 
of the House of Lords. ‘If, in consideration of the great import- 
ance and dignity of the trust, it were made a rule that every 
person appointed a member of the Legislative Commission, 
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unless removed from office on an address from Parliament, should 
be a peer for life, it is probable that the same good sense and taste 
which leave the judicial functions of the peerage practically to the 
exclusive care of Law Lords, would leave the business of legisla- 
tion, except on questions involving political principles and interest, 
to the professional legislators.” We cannot imagine any arrange- 
ment of detail, of which the constitutional effects would be likely 
to be so great, as of the appointment of such a Commission. Its 
labours would be enormous; for if it were constituted in such a 
manner as not to excite, or if it conducted itself in such a manner 
as to allay the jealousy of the House of Commons, the habit of 
devolving business upon it would grow day by day. And its 
power would increase with its labours, for it would soon become 
a very difficult matter to contend against its imprimatur, even 
when it had cast a measure in a form differing very considerably 
from what had been in the mind, or had even appeared in the draft 
of a bill submitted to it by a private member. The instinct of 
the English people to accept the dicta of those in authority would 
strengthen its hands to so great an extent, that we can imagine 
it going far in tranquil times to control a House of Commons, 
even if elected by universal suffrage. But if party feeling ran 
high or a suspicion arose that an error had been committed or 
a privilege abused, the tide of public confidence would instantly 
set against it to the extent of rendering it utterly powerless. 
At best, moreover; it is to the form rather than to the substance, 
that its influence would extend: as the working hand, so to 
speak, of a House of Commons, adequately representing the 
intelligence, the interests, the wishes, feelings, and idiosyncracies 
of the nation, it would, we are persuaded, prove invaluable. In 
an irregular, imperfect, and transitional manner, this character 
belongs to the present House of Commons, and there is therefore 
no reason why Mr Mill’s suggestion of the appointment of a law- 
making commission should not be adopted now. But the creation 
of a representative system, which, while it embraces the whole 
community, shall at the same time produce such a House of Com- 
mons in perpetuity, continues still to be the great desideratum. 
In his chapter on the infirmities and dangers of representative 
government, Mr Mill shows very clearly, that this character can- 
not possibly belong to a body of representatives chosen by a class, 
even if that class should be the numerical majority. The chief 
ground of this conclusion is, that every class, so soon as it is 
in power, consults exclusively its own immediate and apparent 
interests. It is in vain to demonstrate to it, that these are not 
necessarily coincident with its ultimate and real interests, or to 
prove to it, that the latter are at all times identical with the ulti- 
mate and real interests of the rest of the community. 
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‘The moment a man, or a class of men, find themselves with power 
in their hands, the man’s individual interests, or the class’ separate 
interest, acquires an entirely new degree of importance in their eyes. 
Finding themselves worshipped by others, they become worshippers 
of themselves, and think themselves entitled to be counted at a hun- 
dred times the value of other people ; while the facility they acquire 
of doing as they like, without regard to consequences, insensibly 
weakens the habits which make men look forward even to such con- 
sequences us affect themselves. . . . One of the greatest dangers, 
therefore, of democracy, as of all other forms of government, lies in 
the sinister interest of the holders of power: it is the danger of class 
legislation, of government intended for (whether really effecting it or 
not) the immediate benefit of the dominant class, to the lasting detri- 
ment of the whole. And one of the most important questions de- 
manding consideration in determining the best constitution of a re- 
presentative government, is how to provide efficacious securities 
against this evil.’ 


Of the expedients which Mr Mill has suggested for avoiding 
class legislation, the most important are the following :— 

Ist. The representation of minorities. 

2d. The abolition of mere local representation. 

3d. The graduated suffrage, or system of plural voting. 

Of these we shall speak in their order. 

Though not, we believe, the originator, Mr Mill has been the 
consistent advocate of the scheme for the proportional represen- 
tation of minorities ; and to the weight which it derived from his 
authority, it was probably indebted for the honour of being 
adopted by a certain class of practical statesmen, and actually 
introduced into a Reform Bill. Notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, we fear it is not beyond the point at which it may derive 
benefit from being clearly re-stated to the world. It is thus that 
Mr Mill places it before his readers :— 


‘That the minority must yield to the majority, the smaller number 
to the greater, isa familiar idea ; and, accordingly, men think there is 
no necessity for using their minds any further, and it does not occur to 
them that there is any medium between allowing the smaller number 
to be equally powerful with the greater, and blotting out the smaller 
number altogether. In a representative body actually deliberating, the 
minority must, of course, be overruled ; and in an equal democracy 
(since the opinions of the constituents, when they insist on them. 
determine those of the representative body), the majority of the 
people, through their representatives, will outvote and prevail over 
the minority and their representatives. But does it follow that the 
minority should have no representatives at all? Because the majority 
ought to prevail over the minority, must the majority have all the 
votes, the minority none? Is it necessary that the minority should 
not even be heard? Nothing but habit and old association can re- 
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concile any reasonable being to the needless injustice. In a really 
equal democracy, every or any section would be represented, not 
disproportionately, but proportionately. A majority of electors would 
always have a majority of the representatives, but a minority of the 
electors would always have a minority of the representatives. Man 
for man, they would be as fully represented as the majority.’ 


To exhaust the opinions of the minority is, of course, a hopeless 
task; for whilst the subjects of agreement amongst mankind are 
limited, those of disagreement are absolutely infinite. The only 
method by which all shades of opinion could find expression in 
Parliament, would be, by every individual in the community, sane 
and insane, going there to express them. But though it may be 
impossible to give utterance to the whole community by means 
of representative machinery, however perfect, that 1s no reason 
why we should not render our machinery as perfect as we can ; 
and that the representation of minorities, according to any of the 
several schemes which have been suggested, would bring us 
nearer to complete representation than we are according to the 
present arrangement, and still more than we should be were the 
suffrage extended to the whole labouring class, does not, we 
think, any longer admit of rational question. 

But why choose amongst schemes, the best of which are con- 
fessedly but makeshifts, when another which brings us infinitely 
nearer to our object has been offered to our acceptance? It is 
with this question that Mr Mill passes to the consideration of the 
second proposal on his list, in behalf of which he has for some years 
abandoned the first, and which, till recently, he seemed to think 
would effect all the objects contemplated even by the third. The 
scheme to which we refer owes its origin to Mr Hare, and being 
quite original, devised and developed exclusively by him, is gene- 
rally coupled with his name. In an article in Fraser’s Magazine 
for April 1859, which he acknowledged to be from his pen, Mr 
Mill spoke of this scheme in terms of unqualified praise, and it 
is thus that he speaks of it, and expounds it now :— 

‘ This degree of perfection (real equality) in representation appeared 
impracticable, until a man of great capacity, fitted alike for large 
general views, and for the contrivance of practical details—Mr 
Thomas Hare—had proved its possibility by drawing up a scheme 
for its accomplishment, embodied in a draft of an Act of Parliament, 
—a scheme which has the almost unparalleled merit of carrying out 
a great principle of government, in a manner approaching to ideal 
perfection, as regards the special object in view, while it attains inci- 
dentally several other ends of scarcely inferior importance. Accord- 
ing to this plan, the unit of representation, the quota of electors who 
would be entitled to have a member to themselves, would be ascer- 
tained by the ordinary process of taking averages, the number of 
voters being divided by the number of seats in the House; and 
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every candidate who obtained that quota would be returned, from 
however great a number of local constituencies it might be gathered. 
The votes would, as at present, be given locally; but any elector 
would be at liberty to vote for any candidate, in whatever part of 
the country he might offer himself. Those electors, therefore, who 
did not wish to be represented by any of the local candidates, might 
aid by their vote in the return of the person they liked best among 
all those throughout the country who had expressed a willingness to 
be chosen.’ 


The adoption of voting papers would of course be indispensable 
to the working of this scheme ; and by means of placing other 
names on the paper in addition to that of the candidate specially 
desired, Mr Hare provides against the loss of votes, arising from 
electors supporting him, after he had already obtained the re- 
quisite number. The same advantage would be gained by this 
expedient in the case of the candidate whose name appeared first 
on the list not succeeding in ultimately obtaining the adequate 
number of votes at all. In that case, the other names on the 
lists of those who had voted for him would be taken in their 
order, and each elector would thus have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that, ultimately at least, he had voted for a candidate who 
was returned. The chief advantages of this scheme, in addition 
to those already indicated, seem to be, that it would afford par- 
liamentary expression to every opinion in the community which 
was held by a number of persons sufficient to entitle them to a 
representative. It thus provides for the representation of mino- 
rities in the most effectual manner, without the necessity of any 
special machinery being called into existence for that purpose. 
But a still greater merit is, that it would afford to persons, whose 
views and opinions were in advance of those of the general com- 
munity, and who consequently must of necessity be always in a 
mninority in any locality in which they might be placed, an op- 
portunity of still being returned to Parliament by the excep- 
tional individuals throughout the country who had been able to 
reach their point of view. For these and other reasons, we feel 
that, were we laying down a scheme of representation for a new 
colony, in place of devising expedients for the development of 
one which has existed for centuries in an old historical country, we 
should be not only tempted, but bound to bring that of Mr Hare 
to the test of a practical experiment. Whether our object were to 
give equal weight to the opinion of every member of the com- 
munity, whether wise or foolish, and thus to produce what Mr 
Mill calls ‘a real democracy ;’ or whether we were disposed to 
adopt the far wiser course of taking into account, as far as we 
were able, individual claims and capabilities, Mr Hare’s scheme 
comes equally to our aid. The only serious objection which we 
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know to it, is one which we could wish were less serious than 
we fear it will prove. It is entirely new to the practice of 
our constitution, to the ideas and forms of thought of English- 
men, and, if adopted, would effect a complete revolution in our 
representative system. There is much, however, in what Mr 
Mill says in answer even to this practical difficulty : ‘In gene- 
ral, objectors cut the matter short by affirming that the people 
of England will never consent to such a system. What the 
people of England are likely to think of those who pass such a 
summary sentence on their capacity of understanding and judg- 
ment, deeming it superfluous to consider whether a thing is 
right or wrong before asserting that they are certain to reject it, 
I will not undertake to say. For my own part, I do not think 
that the people of England have deserved to be, without trial, stig- 
matized as insurmountably prejudiced against anything which 
can be proved to be good, either for themselves or for others. 
It also appears to me, that, when prejudices persist obstinately, 
it is the fault of nobody so much as of those vie make a point of 
proclaiming them insuperable, as an excuse to themselves for 
never joining in any attempt to remove them. Any prejudice 
whatever will be insurmountable, if those who do not share it 
themselves truckle to it, and flatter it, and accept it as a law of 
nature.’ 

But, though the ordinary schemes for the representation of 
minorities might to some extent,—and this last-mentioned scheme 
would probably to a much greater extent,—tend to mitigate the 
evils of vulgar democracy, there are none of them which even 
profess to deliver us from them altogether. Assuming, as we 
do, that the suffrage in some shape or other must ultimately, per- 
haps proximately, be extended to the whole community, all these 
schemes leave us in the dilemma of having the whole political 
power in the State thrown into the hands of a class, and that 
class the one of all others the most liable to be led astray from 
its ignorance, and the most open to be tempted from its poverty. 
To those of us who believe ochlocracy to be incompatible either 
with order or progress (which Mr Mill has well demonstrated to 
be inseparable), it is a poor consolation to be told that it may be 
fairly and fully worked out by the expedients in question. It is in 
this frame of mind, with which we are happy to find that Mr Mill 
sympathizes, that we turn to the third of the schemes which he 
has propounded for the improvement of our representative system. 

It was in his ‘Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform, in 1859, 
that Mr Mill first expressed to the public the adherence which 
for some years he had been privately known to entertain to 
the principle of the graduated suffrage, or system of plural voting, 
which, in forms differing from each other, had already been ad- 
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vocated by other writers. In the article in Fraser’s Magazine 
to which we have already referred, whilst doing full justice to 
his predecessors in the argument, Mr Mill seemed to depart from 
it in favour of Mr Hare’s scheme, which then, in the first blush of 
his enthusiasm for what was really a novelty in political specula- 
tion, he conceived to be equal to the task of obviating all the 
/ evils of democracy. It is with much satisfaction that we find 
him, in the present work, regarding the two schemes not only as 
compatible, but as indispensable to each other. It is in this 
] view that we regard his chapter on the extension of the suffrage, 
not only as the most important in the work, but as likely to 
prove, in its practical effects, one of the most important contribu- 
tions which has been made to our political literature since the 
days of those writers who bridled the monarchy in the seventeenth 
century. 

In the outset, he reiterates the opinion, that a democracy, 
even if so constituted as to ‘be representative of all and 
not solely of the majority,’ would, on any scheme of a suffrage 
which was universal and equal (not in the relative but the 
absolute sense of equality), be inevitably the government of a 
class. ‘But even in this democracy, absolute power, if they 
chose to exercise it, would rest with the numerical majority ; and 
these would be composed exclusively of a single class, alike in 
biases, prepossessions, and general modes of thinking, and a 
class, to say no more, not the most highly cultivated’ We do 
not think that the permanent and absolute objection to demo- 
eracy is fully brought out, either by stating that it is the govern- 
ment of a class, or that that class, as matters stand, is an un- 
cultivated one. In order that the magnitude of the evil may be 
fully before us, we must add, that that class not only is, but 
must of necessity continue to be, the lowest class. However 
much we may succeed in raising it absolutely, however great its 
good sense, moderation, and forbearance may become, its position 
relatively to the other classes of the community will not be 
altered. Ifthe man of labour counts for ten now, and the man 
: of thought for twenty, their position, relatively to each other, 
will be the same if both are doubled. But this by anticipation. 

At the stage of his argument which he has now reached, Mr 
Mill recurs to the view that the exercise of the suffrage is a 
means of developing the character of the citizen. ‘Among the 
foremost benefits of free government is that education of the 
intelligence and of the sentiments, which is carried down to the 
very lowest ranks of the people, when they are called to take a 
part in acts which directly affect the great interests of the coun- 
try. The ordinary arguments for the extension of the suffrage, 
derived from the rights of self-government and self-defence, 
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recede, in his view, into the background, when placed in com- 
parison with that which is derived from the right of self-develop- 
ment. But though Mr Mill is thus shut out by his principles 
from all grounds of permanent and absolute exclusion from 
citizen rights, and the ‘finality principle, which (if they have 
any principle at all) is still that of the so-called Conservative 
party, is thus formally abandoned, there are several grounds 
on which, so long as they continue to exist, he is of opinion 
that the positive privileges of citizenship ought to be temporarily 
withheld. All of these grounds seem to resolve themselves into 
incapacity to exercise the franchise with safety to the other 
members of the community. In addition to the general legal 

rounds of insanity, imbecility, nonage, and the like, the first 
which Mr Mill specifies, as peculiar to the exercise of this par- 
ticular right, is ignorance. ‘I regard it as wholly inadmissible 
that any person should participate in the suffrage without being 
able to read, write, and, I will add, perform the common opera- 
tions of arithmetic. Justice demands, even when the suffrage 
does not depend on it, that the means of attaining these elemen- 
tary acquirements should be within the reach of every person, 
either gratuitously, or at an expense not exceeding what the 
poorest, who can earn their own living, can afford. If this 
were really the case, people would no more think of giving the 
suffrage to a man who could not read, than of giving it to a 
child who could not speak; and it would not be society that 
would exclude him, but his own laziness. When society has 
not performed its duty, by rendering this amount of instruction 
accessible to all, there is some hardship in the case, but it is a 
hardship that ought to be borne. If society has neglected to 
discharge two solemn obligations, the more important and more 
fundamental of the two must be fulfilled first; universal teaching 
must precede universal enfranchisement.’—(P. 160.) We confess 
that we see some difficulty in the application even of so simple 
a test of knowledge as that which Mr Mill proposes. ‘It would 
be easy to require from every one who presented himself for 
registry, that he should, in presence of the registrar, copy a 
sentence from an English book, and perform a sum in the rule 
of three” We are not quite sure that a public examination 
in the rule of three might not shorten even the present roll of 
electors. If we see to it that teaching precedes enfranchisement, 
we shall be in no great danger if, to this extent at least, we take 
its results for granted. 

The second ground of exclusion is one to which we attach 
great importance. ‘ That representation should be co-extensive 
with taxation, not stopping short of it, is, as Mr Mill very 
truly observes, ‘in accordance with the theory of British institu. 
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tions. But, to reconcile this, as a condition annexed to the repre- 
sentation, with universality, it is essential, as it is on many other 
accounts desirable, that taxation, in a visible shape, should de- 
scend to the poorest class.’ The principle of exempting the work- 
ing-classes from direct taxation (the only form in which, as Mr 
Mill observes, taxation is really felt and understood to be such), 
is one which we have always regarded as false in theory, and 
exceedingly pernicious in practice. It is unjust to the classes 
who do pay, and degrading to those who do not. If taxation be 
proportioned to means, there is no greater hardship, down to a 
certain point, in exacting his quota from the man who has little 
than from the man who has much—from the man who labours 
with his hands, than from the man who labours with his brains,— 
and, considering the demands which are usually made upon them 
by their respective positions in society, the hardship would very 
often be found to be smaller in the former case than in the latter. 
Moreover, when we take into account how much broader the 
social pyramid is at its base than at its centre, we believe it to be 
a fallacy to suppose that the small contributions of the many 
would not prove a very substantial relief to the larger contribu- 
tions of the few. Mr Mill’s proposal of a capitation tax, co- 
extensive at least with the suffrage, seems not only just and 
reasonable, but practicable and simple, because admitting of 
being levied at a cost which would render it remunerative. 
There is another consideration which comes in, no doubt, when 
we descend to those whose earnings are barely sufficient for their 
subsistence. The weight of a feather, it is said, would be enough 
to reduce them to the condition of paupers; and this considera- 
tion probably affords adequate ground for adopting the priticiple 
of rendering taxation in such cases voluntary—depending, that 
is to say, on a claim for the suffrage being made. Absolute 
pauperism, bankruptcy, and non-payment of taxes, are Mr Mill’s 
other grounds of exclusion; and, on these heads, his views will 
probably call forth no dissent. 

These deductions being made, the suffrage must be extended 
without unnecessary delay to the whole adult population. Mr 
Mill makes no exception on the ground of sex,—a point on which 
we believe he would alter his opinion, if he would take the 
trouble to poll his lady friends, and ascertain what are, in 
general, the wishes of those in whose behalf the claim is ad- 
vanced. The opinions of the female members of the community, 
on all subjects on which they have or care to form opinions, are 
pretty faithfully reflected in those of their husbands and brothers ; 
and they themselves, we believe, are quite aware of the fact, and 

uite satisfied with the amount of influence which they exercise. 
he exceptional females who have strongly-marked individual 
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opinions on public affairs, are generally persons of the kind for 
whom it is not intended that any suffrage should make provision. 
To legislate for them, would be equal to having a schedule apart 
for men of genius. Our space will not permit us to follow Mr 
Mill into the ingenious argument by which he supports this 
portion of his thesis. We have read it with the respect with 
which we read everything which proceeds from his pen, when we 
can see our way to separating it from what is generally under- 
stood to be the basis of his ethical system. In this opinion, we 
are as far from affecting to see heterodoxy lurking behind the 
scenes, as in the other doctrines which he propounds in this wise, 
and temperate, and discriminating book. But in this matter it 
seems to us, that, in common with the greatest thinker of the 
ancient world, he has scarcely made allowance for the distinction 
which nature has established, not between the personal capa- 
bilities, so much as the social functions of the sexes ; and when 
he tells us that he considers difference of sex ‘to be as entirely 
irrelevant to political rights, as difference in height or in the 
colour of hair; all that we can say is, that we humbly but 
emphatically dissent. 

This exception, then, being added to the others which Mr 
Mill has enumerated, we agree with him, that if society is to be 
progressive, the suffrage must become universal, and that the 
sooner it can be safely made so the better. We are further at 
one with him—and, as we have already said, with our country- 
men of almost every shade of political party—in looking forward 
to democracy with apprehension everywhere, and in England 
with terror and dismay. How, then, are the evils of democracy to 
be avoided, whilst the necessity of universal suffrage is recognised, 
and the benefits of its speedy inauguration secured? Here we 
must make room for another extract :— 


‘ They (the evils of democracy) are capable of being obviated, if 
men sincerely wish it; not by any artificial contrivance, but by 
carrying out the natural order of human life, which recommends 
itself to every one, in things in which he has no interest or traditional 
opinion running counter to it. In all human affairs, every person 
directly interested, and not under positive tutelage, has an admitted 
claim to a voice; and when his exercise of it is not inconsistent with 
the safety of the whole, cannot justly be excluded from it. But 
(though every one ought to have a voice) that every one should have 
an equal voice, is a totally different proposition. When two persons 
who have a joint interest in any business, differ in opinion, does 
justice require that both opinions should be held of exactly equal 
value? If, with equal virtue, one is superior to the other in know- 

On the ground that by getting married, a man’s social importance, in the 
general case, is increased ; we see no objection, were the scheme of plural yot- 
ing adopted, to additional votes being given to married men, as such. 
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ledge and int :lligence—or if, with equal intelligence, one excels the 
other in virtue, the opinion, the judgment, of the higher moral or 
intellectual being is worth more than that of the inferior; and if the 
institutions of the country virtually assert that they are of the same 
value, they assert the thing which is not. One of the two, as the 
wiser or better man, has the claim to superior weight: the difficulty 
is in asserting which of the two it is; a thing impossible as between 
individuals, but taking men in bodies and in numbers, it can be done 
with a sufficient approach to accuracy.’ 


Mr Mill goes on to show that this doctrine is inapplicable to 
cases in which the interests of one individual only are concerned. 
In such cases, the individual is entitled to follow his own opinion, 
however foolish that opinion may be. But the case is different 
where the interests of even two are concerned ; because here, ex- 
cept in the case of absolute equality of wisdom between the two 
individuals, either the wiser must give way to the more foolish, or 
the reverse. 

‘ Now, national affairs are exactly such a joint concern, with the 
difference, that no one needs ever be called upon for a complete sacri- 
fice of his own opinion. It can always be taken into the calculation, 
and counted at a certain figure,—a higher figure being assigned to the 
suffrages of those whose opinion is entitled to greater weight. There 
is not in this arrangement anything necessarily invidious to those to 
whom it assigns the lower degrees of influence. Entire exclusion 
from a voice in the common concerns is one thing; the concession 
to others of a more potential voice, on the ground of greater capacity 
for the management of the joint interests, is another. The two things 
are not merely different, they are incommensurable. Every one has 
a right to feel insulted by being made a nobody, and stamped as of 
no concern at all. No one but a fool, and only a fool of a peculiar 
description, feels offended by the acknowledgment that there are 
others whose opinion, and even whose wish, is entitled to a greater 
amount of consideration than his.’ 





It is several years since the present writer expressed his con- 
viction! that in this doctrine was exhibited the only means of 
reconciling progress with permanence. The doctrine, as he at- 
tempted to show, is anything but new. It is that of Plato, and 
still more explicitly of Aristotle. It is that on which the govern- 
ments of the two greatest States of antiquity reposed, during the 
period of their greatest power and glory. It is that to which the 
later political speculators of classical times, Polybius and Cicero, 
with less originality, but greater experience than their masters, 
adhered. It is that which roughly has been followed by the 
Constitution of England hitherto, and which forms the funda- 

1‘ Political Progress not necessarily Democratic; or, Relative Equality the 
true foundation of Civil Liberty.’ By James Lorimer, Advocate, 1857, 
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mental distinction between it and that of our Anglo-Saxon 
children on the other side of the Atlantic, and our Gallic neigh- 
bours on the other side of the Channel. It is that which has 
been adopted in the electoral system of Prussia, which, if freed 
from the overwhelming influence of the monarchical element, 
would probably develop one of the most perfect governments 
under which mankind ever lived. Above all, it is that which 
God Himself has pointed out in the organization of our nature, 
inasmuch as He has not made two faces alike, nor two minds of 
equal value. With such antecedents, we are surely entitled to 
ask for it, if not immediate adoption, yet far graver consideration, 
and far wider discussion, than it has yet received in England.* 
If coupled, as it would be, with the offer of a wide, perhaps an 
unlimited extension of the suffrage, we believe that it would be 
entirely acceptable to the non-electors, the saner portion of whom 
share, in much greater measure than is generally supposed, the 
anti-democratic sentiments of the higher classes; whilst there is 
scarcely a man in England, possessed of either means or intel- 
ligence, from whose spirit an incubus would not be removed by 
its adoption, The schemes which have hitherto been proposed 
for working out the system of the graduated suffrage, or, as Mr 
Mill has called it, of plural voting, rest upon three grounds :— 

Ist. Property exclusively. 

2d. Intelligence exclusively. 

3d. Social position and importance, whether measured by 
property, intelligence, office, or any other tangible criterion. 

The first, which is generally coupled with the name of Lord 
Robert Cecil, is rejected by Mr Mill in the present work, as it 
seems to us, somewhat too summarily. Though we prefer either 
of the others to it, we cannot conceal from ourselves that it has 
much in its favour. It rests on the same basis with our present 
suffrage, and thus involves a smaller innovation on the present 
principles of our electoral system than any other scheme. It 
affords a rude index both to the intelligence and importance of 
the individual members of the community, and thus partially 
embraces both of the other schemes. Nevertheless, we lean to 
the opinion, that the following objections which Mr Mill has 
made to it are unanswerable :— 


‘I do not deny that property is a kind of test; education in most 
countries, though anything but proportional to riches, is, on the ave- 
rage, better in the richer half of society than in the poorer. But the 
criterion is so imperfect; accident has so much more to do than 


1It is very remarkable, as indicating the general level of political speculation 
even in respectable periodicals, that this, which is the turning-point of Mr Mill’s 
political system, is scarcely mentioned in any of the numerous notices which 
have appeared of his work. 
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merit with enabling men to rise in the world; and it is so impossible 
for any one, by acquiring any amount of instruction, to make sure of 
the corresponding rise in station, that this foundation of electoral 
privilege is always, and will continue to be, supremely odious. To 
connect plurality of votes with any pecuniary qualification, would be 
not only objectionable in itself, but a sure mode of compromising the 
principle, and making its permanent maintenance impracticable. The 
democracy, at least of this country, are not at present jealous of per- 
sonal superiority, but they are naturally, and most justly so, of that 
which is grounded on mere pecuniary circumstances.’ 


Mr Mill then proceeds to propound the second scheme, which 
is that to which he himself mainly adheres. ‘The only thing 
which can justify reckoning one person’s opinion as equivalent to 
more than one, is individual mental superiority ; and what is 
wanted is some approximate means of ascertaining that. If 
there existed such a thing as a really national education, or a 
trustworthy system of general examination, education might be 
tested directly.’ Despairing of such a test, Mr Mill glides from 
the second of the schemes we have enumerated—that which takes 
intelligence as its sole basis—into the third, which adopts the 
existing social position of the individual, as the test of the amount 
of direct political influence which ought to be conceded to him. 
In the absence of directly educational tests, ‘the nature of a 
person’s occupation,’ he says, ‘is some guide to his intelligence.’ 
An employer of labour is more intelligent than a labourer; a 
foreman, than an ordinary workman; a banker, merchant, or 
manufacturer, than a tradesman; and so forth, rising in the 
scale of social employment and position. But it is the result 
rather than the principle of the third scheme which Mr Mill 
adopts; for it is on the ground that the employer’s position 
affords a higher presumption for his intelligence than that of the 
labourer, and on that ground solely, that he would give him a 
greater amount of political influence. ; 

The third scheme, which was propounded in the work to which 
we have already referred,’ and which Mr Mill criticised in Fraser’s 
Magazine, was based upon considerations which the second scheme 
still appears to us to overlook. The office of the suffrage, it was 
said, is not to redress social wrongs, to level down social inequali- 
ties, or to amend social evils, but simply to represent society as 
it exists. The task of improving society belongs to education— 
popular, scientific, and religious—acting not by means of direct 
teaching alone, but by literature, art, and philosophical specula- 
tion, as disseminated through the press; to criminal law, prison 
discipline, reformatory asylums, and to many departments of 
the civil law, such as the laws of marriage, inheritance, bank- 
? Ante 555. 
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ruptey, and the like,—but not prominently or proximately to 
election law. Even supposing the ultimate object of the suf- 
frage, as a portion of the machinery of public life, to be edu- 
cational, its proximate object is to translate social into political 
influence—directly, and, in so far as the imperfection of human 
means allows, accurately—to enable every individual and_ every 
class to find expression for their sentiments in the Legislature, 
without the necessity of bringing that result about either by 
influencing or suppressing the opinions of their fellow-clectors. 
The doctrine, in one of the passages which Mr Mill has selected 
for criticism, is thus stated :— 

‘As regards the individual, whatever may be the amount of influ- 
ence which belongs to his character, in society generally, whether it 
be greater or less than that of a simple human unit, to the benefit of 
that influence, in regulating the public and private laws of the coun- 
try, and to nothing more, is he entitled. If the voice of one man be ten 
times as powerful as that of another, then he contributes ten times 
as much to swell that general voice, of which voice the laws are the 
articulate utterance. But as the State can never take cognizance of 
individual importance directly, the principle of classification becomes 
indispensable,’ etc.—(P. 498.) 

To this theory Mr Mill objects, that if the social influence of 
the individual be real—his position already recognised, and his 
weight felt by his fellow-citizens socially—it will obtain adequate 
expression under a suffrage which is equal and universal, and 
can only so obtain it. 

‘Indeed, under no suffrage but that which is equal and universal, 
can his political influence be exactly co-extensive with his moral in- 
fluence, measured by the number of persons who look up to his judg- 
ment, and are willing to accept him as their leader.’—(P. 498.) 


Our answer to this objection is twofold,— 

1st. That, as a general rule, such a translation from social 
into political influence does not, and cannot take place—in other 
words, social influence does not tell politically—in a democracy; 
which is precisely the ground on which Mr Mill himself is op- 
posing that form of government in the work now under review. 
He does not deny that the superiority of the cultivated classes is 
recognised to the effect of rendering them objects not of respect 
only, but very often of envy, to their inferiors. The latter are 
most anxious to imitate their manners, their habits, their modes 
of dress, to associate with them on almost any terms that they 
will permit, and, if possible, to intermarry with them ; but this 
adulation does not go the length of accepting their opinions, or 
even of allowing any reasonable weight to them, on subjects of 
government. There the demos follows its own instincts, grasps 
at what seems to it to be its immediate interests, and, if you en- 
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trust it with absolute power, will govern as an exclusive class. 
The deference for the upper classes, which is so marked socially, 
thus counts politically for nothing at all; and the translation in 
question, on Mr Mill’s own showing, does not take place. 

2d. In the exceptional instances in which it does take place, 
it is by indirect means, for there is no direct and constitutional 
channel for effecting it. ‘These means may be legitimate, or the 
reverse. They may consist in reasoning, explanation, and per- 
suasion; but they may also consist in bribery, corruption, and 
intimidation —forms of rendering political co-extensive with 
social influence, which Mr Mill cannot admire. 

It is probable that there was some confusion in the manner 
in which the doctrine was stated; for, from one of the cases 
which Mr Mill puts to illustrate his objection, he seems to 
have misapprehended its drift. ‘Ifa peer, simply by being 
a peer, exercises social influence, it is a vicious circle to main- 
tain, that the constitution ought for that reason to give him 
additional political influence, when the peerage and its in- 
fluences only exist at all because the constitution wills it. 
Now, here, in place of an example to illustrate its general 
falsehood, Mr Mill has hit upon what is pretty nearly a solitary 
exception to the truth of the proposition. A peer is just the 
most prominent instance in which the English constitution 
has already made the translation in question from social into 
political power. If, by additional political influence, Mr Mill 
means additional to his peerage, that would be absurd enough 
in all conscience, because the peerage is the political mea- 
sure of his social influence, which influence, in addition to his 
wealth, rests upon his presumed intelligence and the historical 
traditions which attach to his name,—or, if the peerage be a new 
one, on the memory or reality of great personal services to the 
State. But if, on the other hand, by additional, he means addi- 
tional to what the man would have had, but for the peerage—that 
is to say, what he would have had as a commoner on the ground 
of his intelligence, his wealth, his birth, and the other elements 
which make up his social position—then it is precisely for such 
an extension of his political influence that we contend. Had 
his social position been within a hair’s-breadth of that which was 
held to entitle him to the peerage, or had his claims been over- 
looked by the minister in power, he must, in the general case, 
and as matters stand at present (unless, indeed, he had become 
a member of the House of Commons), have contented himself 
with one single vote. Any political influence he exerted beyond 
what belongs to a common ten-pounder, would have been indi- 
rect, probably unconstitutional, possibly tyrannical. What we 
wish is, that such a person (in the case in which he is not a peer) 
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should be furnished with the means of representing himself 
directly by exercising a suffrage es gery to his social 
weight, and thus deprived of all apology, and if he were a man 
of right feeling, of all inducement to influence the votes of 
his fellow-citizens ; and this, if we are not greatly mistaken, is 
what Mr Mill wishes too, if we could understand each other. 
A vote, or any number of votes, which should represent his in- 
telligence alone, would not exhaust him socially, or disarm him 
either of the power or of the right of seeking to represent him- 
self by indirect means. His own younger brother, who was 
as for the Indian Civil Service Examination, would pro- 

ably surpass him at any examination which could be proposed; 
and it is extremely likely that the usher of the nearest grammar 
school would surpass them both. Now, the law of primogeniture 
may be a very bad law, but it does not belong to the suffrage to 
repeal it, or to modify its effects. The usher in a school may 
be really the superior of an ancient country gentleman, or a 
new merchant prince; but it is certain that social opinion in 
this country does not recognise him as such. And, in pronounc- 
ing intelligence alone to be an insufficient test of social value, 
even absolutely regarded, we think public = is right. For, 
on that scheme, what cognizance is taken of strength of charac- 
ter, independence, originality, individuality, of the importance of 
which Mr Mill, in his other writings, and particularly in his 
book on liberty, is so eloquent an exponent? Mr Mill himself 
is no doubt one of the most intelligent men in England, and 

robably would be able to prove it to a board of examiners: but 
it is not on that ground that we value him most highly. In the 
present work, the boldness with which he sets popular prejudices, 
and, perhaps, even personal predilections, at defiance, and the 
clearness with which he works out admitted principles to their 
logical results, give to him far higher claims to our respect than 
any superiority over ordinary writers which he displays in mere 
knowledge. It is not for what he knows, but for what he is, 
that we reverence him. His knowledge might be acquired by 
many: the qualities of which we have spoken are God’s gifts to 
him, and very rare ones, which his fellow-men are not entitled 
to set at nought. Now, of these qualities we consider Mr Mill’s 
social position, in so far as it has been acquired, and even to some 
extent as inherited, to be to some extent a test, whereas they must 
of necessity have escaped any examination which could possibly 
be devised. Moreover, by proposing the test of intelligence alone 
(even supposing intelligence to mean something more than can 
be ascertained by an examination), Mr Mill steps out of the 
region of the pouvoirs de fait into that of the pouvoirs de droit. 
In place of devising a scheme to represent, he has devised 
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one to reconstruct society; and, in our opinion, has thereby 
assigned to the suffrage a far more extensive function than 
belongs to it. But, even supposing public opinion to be wrong, 
our objection holds good so long as it remains unaltered. Per- 
sons of the class to which we have referred, and others whose 
position approached to theirs, would tell you that a merely intel- 
lectual suffrage represented them as schoolmasters, and not as 
gentlemen and men of the world; and they would tell you, 
moreover, what many, even of those who did not acquiesce in it, 
would assent to by their deeds. If at all good specimens of 
the class to which they belonged, there would be some reason in 
their complaint ; and as they would hold themselves entitled to 
the presumption that they were good specimens, even where the 
contrary was proved to the satisfaction of others, they would have 
no scruple either in equalizing their political with their social 
position indirectly, as in England, or in sulkily and scornfully 
retiring from public life altogether, as in America. That there 
is a certain portion of political influence which not only would 
be, but would be legitimately, exercised indirectly by persons of 
greater over persons of smaller instruction and intelligence, is 
unquestionable; and for this, allowance would, of course, be 
made in adjusting the relation between the social and the direct 
political influence allowed to the various classes of society. 

Notwithstanding these modifying considerations, however, we 
are entirely at one with Mr Mill in regarding superior intelli- 
gence as, in general, the best ground of claim for additional 
votes; being, as it is, the claim to superior social consideration, 
which not only ought to be, but which in all normally consti- 
tuted societies is, most willingly recognised. The following 
observations on plural voting in general, have, consequently, our 
fullest assent :— 

‘Plural voting, though practised in vestry elections and those of 
poor-law guardians, is so unfamiliar in those of elections to Parlia- 
ment, that it is not likely to be soon or willingly adopted; but as 
the time will certainly arrive when the only choice will be between 
this and equal universal suffrage, whoever does not desire the last, 
cannot too soon begin to reconcile himself to the former....... 
A person may have a double vote by other means than that of ten- 
dering two votes at the same hustings (polling-booth ?) ; he may have 
a vote in each of two different constituencies. ...... Means 
might be found of giving a further extension to this privilege, which 
would connect it in a more direct manner with superior education. 
In any future Reform Bill which lowers greatly the pecuniary condi- 
tions of the suffrage, it might be a wise provision to allow all gradu- 
ates of universities, all persons who had passed creditably through 
the higher schools, all members of the liberal professions, and perhaps 
some others, to be registered specifically in those characters, and to 
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give their votes as such in any constituency in-which they chose to 
register; retaining, in addition, their votes as simple citizens in the 
localities in which they reside.’ 

It was the absence of the cumulative principle involved in the 
last provision, which rendered Mr Disraeli’s ‘fancy franchises’ 
good for nothing. 

Mr Mill still enters a protest in favour of Mr Hare’s scheme, 
as capable, single-handed, of working out the political salvation 
of England; but it is less confident than formerly. ‘So much 
importance do I attach to the emancipation of those who already 
have votes, but whose votes are useless, because always outnum- 
bered; so much should I hope from the natural influence of 
truth and reason, if only secured a hearing and a competent 
advocacy, that I should not despair of the operation even of 
equal and universal suffrage, if made real by the proportional 
representation of all minorities on Mr Hare’s principle. But if 
the best hopes which can be formed on the subject were certain- 
ties, I should still contend for the principle of plural voting.”— 
(P. 172.) 

Last of all, Mr Mill is careful to explain, that it is on abso- 
lute grounds that he prefers relative to absolute equality, and 
the system of the graduated to that of the equal suffrage. ‘T 
do not propose the plurality as a thing in itself undesirable, 
which, like the exclusion of part of the community from the 
suffrage, may be temporarily tolerated while necessary to pre- 
vent greater evils. . . . It is not useful, but hurtful, that the con- 
stitution of the country should declare ignorance to be entitled 
to as much political power as knowledge. The national institu- 
tions should place all things which they are concerned with 
before the mind of the citizen, in the light in which it is for his 
good that he should regard them; and as it is for his good that 
he should think that every one is entitled to some influence, but 
the better and wiser to more than others, it is important that 
this conviction should be professed by the State and embodied in 
the national institutions.’ Now, if the graduated sufirage be 
not a mere temporary expedient, but the permanent, and the only 
permanent basis on which our electoral system can stand, and if 
the principle which it involves demands no admission more alien 
to the sentiments of Englishmen than simply that all men are 
not and never can be equal, we cannot see why its adoption 
should not be practicable in the present feeling of the country. 
The doctrine of absolute equality is a French and American, 
but it never was an English doctrine ; and the fact of their having 
unconsciously acted on it, to a certain extent, needs, we are 
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persuaded, only to be explained to our countrymen, in order to 
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reconcile them to a system founded on the opposite principle. 
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One condition, however, we suspect, is indispensable to the 
adoption of the latter,—namely, that it should be proposed by a 
Liberal Government; or, if its introduction is to originate with a 
private member, that that member should be a Liberal. We do 
not fear that any large portion of our countrymen will prove to 
be ‘fools of so peculiar a kind’ as to maintain that all men are 
equal, or to insist on practically carrying out a system which 
rests on so absurd a foundation. But we do fear that if the 
doctrine of relative, as opposed to absolute equality, and its 
consequences, were urged on them by the present so-called 
Conservative party, they might be led astray by the ery which 
would infallibly be raised by the Radical leaders, to the effect 
that the proposal was an attempt on the part of the upper classes 
to hoodwink the people, and cheat them of their rights."| The 
true means of obviating so disastrous an occurrence is for a poli- 
tician of well-known Liberal tendencies, a Whig, or ‘philosophical 
Radical, if such a being really exist, to bring forward the 
measure, coupled, of course, with an offer of universal suffrage. 
To the latter proposal a violent opposition, we believe (or at least, 
in charity to their consistency, we hope), would be offered by the 
Conservative party,’ whilst the less liberal and enlightened of the 
Radical members would, as a matter of course, fight against the 
principle of inequality. The affair would then probably end in 
a compromise, which would satisfy the extreme adherents of 
neither party, but which would be greatly to the comfort of all 
really sane and dispassionate persons. 

We cannot follow Mr Mill through the other chapters of his 
valuable book. Our review has had for its object to bring out 
the results of his thinking on one particular subject, which we 
regard as of primary and pressing public interest; and we shall 
be satisfied if we have succeeded in extracting from his pages 
what may enable some of our readers to substitute, on this one 
point, a political creed, for the political scepticism which now 
prevails so extensively in the more intelligent portions of the 
community. 





1 There are a few individuals whose leanings are known to be conservative, 
but who are free from the suspicion of finality views, and whose public services 
have gained for them the confidence and gratitude of the public, who might 
perform this great further service to the State. One name occurs to us, as pro- 
minently occupying that position—Lord Elgin. Had Lord Dalhousie lived, 
he might have been another. 

* Such an opposition would be the truest service which the Conservative 
party could render to real Conservatism. It would do something to keep the 
Radicals at bay, and to afford to the philosophical Conservatives an opportunity 
of effecting a compromise with them. 
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454, n.—‘ single-speech’ Hamilton, 455— 
club of nine, 455, z.—Burke enters Parlia- 
ment as member for Wendover, 436—his 
maiden speech, 457—resignation of the 
Rockingham ministry, 457—Colonel On- 
slow and the privileges of the House, 458 
—burke on colonial taxation, 459—on 
administrative reform, 460—trial of War- 
ren Hastings, 461, 462—Burke’s reform 
policy, 463—domestic matters, 464—Burke 
and Fox quarrel, 465—popularity of the 
‘ Reflections on the French Revolution,’ 
466—Burke pensioned by the King, 466— 
grief of Burke for his son, and his death, 
467—personal appearance of Burke, 468— 
his powers as an orator, 468—Burke and 
Fox's oratory contrasted, 469—nature of 
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Burke’s oratory, 470—his imagination, 

471—rhetoric, what is it? 471, n.—was 

Burke a philosopher? 472—his style of 

constructing a speech, 473, 474—original 
proverbs of Burke, 474, x.—his moral in- 
tensity, 475—Oliver Goldsmith’s humour- 
ous character of Burke, 475—his great 
conversational powers, 476—his modesty, 
476—sympathy for the distressed, 477, 478 
—the wide extent of his studies, 478, 479. 

Burns, Robert, combination of sublimity and 
humour in his poetry, 490-492. 


Carboniferous rocks, 138-141—the carboni- 
ferous period, 149. 

Chaillu’s Du, explorations and adventures, 
219—his early researches, 221—the slave 
trade, 221, 222—elephant and buffalo hunt, 
223—the Oroungou burying place, 223, 224 
—ascent of the Muni-Dayoko’s village, 225 
—the Mbondemo tribe, 226—the gorilla, 
227, 228—the Fans, their cannibalism, 228- 
231—the ashiga hunt, 232—wild bull 
attacked by a leopard, 233—capture of a 
gorilla, 254—hunting the hippopotamus, 
235—nests of the bald ape, 235—crocodile 
hunt, 236—the ivoga, 236, 237—the village 
of Obindji, 238—the roar of the male 
gorilla, 259—man killed by a gorilla, 240 
—insects and snakes—loondah supersti- 
tion, 241—the Bashikouay ant, 242— 
authropoid apes, 243—witcheraft, 243, 244 
—reception among the Ashiras, 245—at 
the Apingi village, 246—the bongo, 247— 
Du Chaiilu’s labours, 248—his reception 
in London, 249—disputes respecting his 
collection, 250-252 

China and Europe, table of comets observed 
by Mr Hind in, 496. 

Christian element in Plato—see Plato. 

Christison, Dr, on universities and degrees, 
15. 

Church—see Stanley’s Eastern. 

Clergy, anecdotes of the Scottish, 487-499. 

Comets and Planetary Systems 495—num- 
ber of comets observed in Europe and 
China, 496—probability that comets re- 
volve round the sun, 496—comets observed 
by astronomers since 136 B. c., 496—dis- 
tribution of comets in space, 497—at what 
seasons of the year comets pass their peri- 
helia, 498—their ascending nodes, 498— 
distances of comets from the Sun's centre, 
499—number of comets in the solar sys- 


tem, 500—periodic comets, 500—Halley’s | 


comet, 500—its return, 501—account of a 
comet observed in China in 1378, 501—M. 
Langier established its identity with the 
comet of Halley, 502—Encke’s comet, 502 
—Hiela or Gambart’s comet, 503—obser- 
vations regarding a comet, 504—Biela’s 
comet split in two; its return, 505—dis- 
coveries of periodic comets, 506—comet of 
Arrest, and its return, 507—interior comets 
of Lexell, De Vico, and Peters, 509—on 
the nebulous discs, nuclei, and tails of 
comets, 511—Arago on the polarisation of 
light, 513, 514—Father Secchi and Sir 
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John Herschel on the light of comets, 515 

—different modes of ascertaining the na- 

ture of the light of comets, 516—indica- 

tions of a rotatory motion in comets, 517, 

518—colour observed in some comets, 519, 

520—sudden changes in the size of comets, 
521—brief account of remarkable comets, 
522—great comet of 1843, 523—Donati’s 
comet of 1858, 524—comet of 1861, 525— 
theory of comets’ tails, 526, 527—theories 
of cometary phenomena, 528—hypothesis 
of a repulsive force, 529—on the physical 
constitution of comets, 531—superstitious 
opinions about comets, 531—have comets 
any relation to our planetary system, 532 
dry fogs supposed to be produced by 
comets, 533. 

Commission, proposal of a law-making, 545. 

Commons, members, and the newspapers, 
458. 

Councils, the seven general, 91. 

Cousin’s M., discoveries anent Pascal’s auto- 
graph, 295. 

Crabbe, George, patronised by Edmund 
Burke, 478. 

Currency—see Money. 


Damoiseau’s, M., calculations, 504. 

Davis, Thomas, 421, 422—his labours, 423 
—his death, 425—biographical sketch, 526 
—‘ Battle of Fontenoy,’ 427. 

Democracy, remedies for pure, 555. 

Despatches to the British government from 
colonial governors, 64, 79. 

Do comets of long periods suffer any change 
during their absence from the planetary 
system, 521. 

Donati’s comet of 1858, 524. 

Donnelly, Mary, song, 440. 

Douglas, Governor, despatch with regard to 
the gold fields of British Columbia, 64, 65. 

Dunlop, Mr, on the comet of 1824, 512. 


‘Edinburgh Review's’ apologies for the 
‘ Essayists,’ 170-180. 

Edwin of Deira, 107-110—historical poetry, 
111—Mr Smith’s style, 112—construction 
of the Morte d’Arthur, 115—Tume’s narra- 
tive 114, 115—Edwin’s wanderings, 115, 
116—the banquet, 116—meeting with 
Bertha, 117—hawking 118—stag hunt, 119 
—the vision, 120—Edwin and Bertha be- 
trothed, 121—marriage and conversion to 
christianity, 122-124. 

Emin, story of, 477. 

Encke’s, M., of Berlin, comet, 502. 

England, extract from Hume's History of, 
114, 115. 

England and Scotland, the law of Marriage 
and Divorce, 187 — objections to the 
Scottish law of marriage, 189—the law of 
England, 190-192—Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke’s Act, 193—Myr Macqueen on Lord 
Hardwicke’s, bill 194—causes which led to 
the repeal of the Act, 195—re-enactment of 
new statutes, 195, 196—uncertainty under 
present marriage laws, 197—secret mar- 
riages, 199, 200—bigamy in England and 
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Scotland, 201—case of the Earl of Ports- 
mouth, 202—fears of the law Peers, 203 
—Scottish marriages dependent on mean- 
ing, 205—marriages by promise and reputa-~ 
tion, 206-208—summary of results, 209 
—law of divorce, 209—Conjugal Rights 
Pill, 212—definition of domicile, 212-214 
divorce jurisdiction, 214~-216—technicali- 
ties ought to be abandoned, 217. 


Faye’s hypothesis of a repulsive force, 529. 

Faye, M., and M. Goldschmidt, discovery of 
a periodic comet, 505. 

Ferguson, Samuel, poem on the death of 
Thomas Davis, 425—Ferguson’s ballads, 
438-440. 

Fisheries, importance of the, of British Col- 
umbia, 68—of Vancouver island, 75. 

France, debate on the liberty of the press, 
46-51. 

Fraser, a highland piper, and the Indian’s 73, 


Gambart’s, M., comet, 503. 

Gold digging, precariousness of, 77, 78. 

Gorilla, encounter with a, 227, 228—roar of 
the male, 239—man killed by a, 240. 

Government, universal suffrage and class, 
551, 552. 

Grant, Professor, on the doctrine of a resist- 
ing medium, 503. 

Great comet of 1843, 523. 


Half-witted, humour of the, 485-487. 

Halley’s, Dr, observations of a comet’s orbit, 
d00—its returns, 501. 

Hardwicke’s, Lord Chancellor, marriage Act, 
193—Mr Macqueen’s remarks on, 194, 

Hare’s, Mr, scheme of voting, 549. 

Hastings, Warren, impeachment of, 461, 
462, 

Herschel, Sir John, on the light of comets, 
volo 

Hind’s, My, table of comets observed in 
Europe and China, 496. 

Hippotami, M. Du Chaillu’s account of a 
fight between two, 235, 

Hume's, David, History of England, extract 
from, 115 


Inclination of orbits of comets, table of, 


97. 

Indians, Americans, and a Highland piper, 
mo 
re) 


Ireland, Poets and Poetry of Young, 415 
—-influence of the Norsemen, 415-418~ 
Treland in the past, 418-420—legend of 
O'Neil’s horsemen, 420—Thomas Davis, 
421—his teaching, 422—anonymous poem, 
‘The Memory of the Dead,’ 423—death of 
Davis, 425—poem on the death of Davis, 
425—biographical sketch of Davis, 426— 
the ‘Battle of Fontenoy,’ 427—boyhood 
of Clarence Mangan, 429—employed in 
the University Library, 430—Mangan and 
Poe compared, 431—Mangan’s poetry, 432- 
437—Irish perplexities, 437—Ferguson’s 
ballads, 438-440 —William Allingham’s 
poems, 440—Mr Lover's editorship of the 


Lyrics of Treland, 441, 442—real and sham 

| sentiment, 443, 444. 

Irish Humour, simplicity and naturalness of, 
483, 485. 





| Kane’s, Mr, estimate of the Indian tribes of 
Columbia, 72-74 


Langier, M., establishes the identity of the 
comet seen in China in 1878, with that ob- 
served by Dr Halley, 502. 

Law of marriage and divorce—see England 
and Scotland. 

Legal and judicial anecdotes, 493, 494. 

Leverrier, M., on the periodic comet of 1843, 
506. 

Lexell, M., comet of, 508. 

Liais’, M., observations on the polarisation of 
the light of Donati’s comet, 515. 

Liberty of the press, debate on the, in France, 
46-51—in England, 458, 459. 

Light of comets, different modes of ascer- 
taining their, 516. 

List of comets of long period, 509. 

Logan, Laird of, anecdotes, 492, 493. 

Lytton, Sir Bulwer, despatch regarding 
British Columbia, 79. 


Macqueen, Mr, remarks on Lord Hardwicke’s 
marriage law, 194. 

Mangan’s, James Clarence, career, 429-453 ; 
versatility of his poetic genius, 432, 437. 
Marriage and Divorce—see England and 

Scotland, law of. 

Memory of the Dead, the, 423, 424. 

Menzel'’s picture of Rationalism, 185. 

Mexico, Spanish interference in, 413, 414. 

Mill, Mr, on university endowments, 20. 

Mill, Mr John Stuart, on Representative Go- 
vernment, 524—democracy in America, 
535, 536—distinction between a false and 
a true democracy, 535, 2.—unhealthy poli- 
tical state of America, 557—M. de ‘Toc- 
queville’s revelation, 538—fatalist and me- 
chanical theories of political progress, 
§39-542—favourable time for examining 
the subject, 543, 544—proposal of a law- 
making commission, 545, 516—expedients 
for avoiding class legislation, 547—repre- 
sentation of minorities, 547, 548 — Mr 
Hare’s scheme of voting, 549, 550—uni- 
versal suffrage and class legislation, 551, 
552—representation and taxation, 553— 
how are the evils of democracy to be 
avoided, 554, 555—scheme of plural voting, 
558—social position a basis for conferring 
the suffrage, 557, 558—Mr Mill's objec- 
tions not valid, 259, 560—system of double 
voting, 561, 562—practical mode of settle- 
ment, 563. 

| Minorities, representation of, 547. 

Money, what is? 829—the fundamental prin- 
ciples of currency, 330—coin, 331—use of 
paper notes, 382—instruments by which 
the transfer of wealth is effected, 333— 
cheques as much circulation as notes, 5 
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3835—effect of the Act of 1854, 335— 
the distribution of the precious metals, 
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336—the desire for gold barbarous, 337— 
the commercial habits of a country deter- 
mine its demand for gold, 8338—the value 
of gold and silver determined by its own 
intrinsic worth, 339—what is a pound ? 
340—Mr Lushington on a metallic circu- 
lating medium, 341—the object of a paper 
currency, 342—surplus coin useless, except | 
for exportation, 343-345—over-issue of | 
notes, 346—for what sums ought notes to | 
be issued, 347—Mr Mill’s evidence, 348 | 
—the issue 
England, 350—are bank notes money ? 351 | 

—confusion of the meanings of money, 
852-354—absurd to accumulate gold, 359, | 
356—dear gold not worse than other articles 

of consumpt being dear, 357—much gold 
and high discount, 358, 359—the crisis of 
1847, 360—drains for military purposes, 
861—Bank Act of 1844, 362, 363—Sir 
Charles Wood’s despatch, 364—ought the 
reserve of gold to be fixed or fluctuating, 
364, 365. 

Montalembert, and Parliamentary Institu- 
tions in France, 31—freedom of speech, 33 
—Montalembert’s character and position, 
34, 35—entrance on the political stage, 36 
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—first efforts in favour of liberty, 37— 





their results, 38, 39—state of parties in 
1830, 40—tyranny of the university, 41— 
used as a means of coercion by the state, 
42—‘liberty and the church,’ 43, 44— 
liberalism a necessity for the French 
clergy, 45—contest for the liberty of the 
press, 46, 47—Montalembert’s speech, 49— 
blunder committed by the July ministry, 
50, 51—differences of legitimate and popu- 
lar monarchies, 51, 52—the Divine right 
of kings, 53—causes of Montalembert’s 
unpopularity, 54, 55—reasons of estrange- 
ment from France of distinguished French- 
men, 56, 57—Montalembert’s warnings, 
58—his contempt for consequences, 59, 60. 
Murchison’s, Sir Rodger Impey, geological 
explorations in Sutherlandshire, 128, 129. 


Nameless One, 436. 
Nebulosities, or heads of comets, 511. 
Nicon, the patriarch, as a reformer, 101, 102. 


Nodes, ascending, and perihelia of comets, | 


498. 


O’Donnell’s, General, administration 
Spain, 887—his foreign policy, 411, 412 

Onslow, Colonel, and the newspapers, 458, 

Oroungou mode of disposing of their dead, 
223, 224. 

Oxford University, 
graduation in, 9. 


in 


Professor Rodgers on 


Pascal, Dr Alexander Vinet’s studies on, 289 
—leading facts regarding the literary his- 
tory of Pascal's posthumous writings, 290 
—his literary executors, 291—the Thoughts 
of Pascal, 292—rigorousness of his criti- 
cisms, 2° Port Royal edition of his 
works, 293—the Port Royal editors, 294— 
M. Cousin’s discovery, 
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tions, 296—Dr Vinet on the different edi- 
tions, 297—Pascal and Montaigne, 298- 
300—Pascal’s personal history, 301, 302— 
ascetic practices, 303-305—birth of the 
French atheism, 307—Pascal’s influence 
as a writer and a philosopher, 307—de- 
cline of his influence, 309 —state of religion 
in France, 310—the Bishop of Meaux, 311 
—Pascal’s pyrrhonism, 312-316—his theo- 
logy, 317-320—miracles, : 3 20—a holy thorn, 
521-323—Pascal’s teaching, 324-328. 


department of the Bank of | Pemberton, Mr, on gold digging, 77. 


Periodic comets, 500, 505, 506, 508. 

Peter the Great, sketch of, 103. 

Pierce’s, Professor, theory, 529. 

Planets, proximity of comets to, 499. 

Plato, the Christian element in, and the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, 366—Plato and Calvin, 
367—the connection between Plato and the 
New Testament, 368, 369—the cause of 
causes, 370, 871—a personal God, 372, 373 
—the constitution of human nature, 874- 
376—Christian love, 377, 878—dialectic, 
the Greek organon, 379, 380—immortality 
of the soul, 381, 382—Dr Ackermann, 383. 

Plural voting, niene of, 558, 561, 562. 

Polarisation of the light of the comets, 513, 
514, 515. 

Political progress, fatalist 
theories of, 539-542. 

Press, M. Montalembert on the liberty of, 
49, 50; debate on, in the British House of 
Commons, 458, 459. 


and mechanical 


Railways, progress of, in Spain, 400. 
Ramsay’s, Dean, Scottish anecdotes, 485-490. 
Rationalism, Menzel’s pic ture of, 185. 
Religious opinion, freedom of, 157 —position 
of the authors of ‘Essays : ind Reviews, 
157-160—shibboleths of Christian speec h, 
161—essayists apoligists, 163—the apolo- 
gists considered, 164, 165—the church not 
a heterogeneous compound, 166-168 — 
supposed demands of a nation: al church, 
169—apologies in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
170-180 — analogous cases, 180-184 — 
Menzel’s picture of Rationalism, 185, 186. 
Representative Government Mr 
John Stuart, on. 
Rodgers, Professor, on 
Rogers, Dr, legal nae 493, 
Rosaleen, Dark, 435. 
Russian Church, the four periods of, 95— 
founding of the, 96, 97. 

















see Mill, 
graduation in Oxford, 


494. 


Salaverria’s, M., Spanish budget, 396. 
civilisa- 
tion of. 

Scottish geology, recent discoveries in, 125 
—chaotic appearance of the IMlighland 
rocks, 127—Sir R. I. Murchison’s e xplors a= 
tions in Sutherlandshire, 128, 1 
Laurientian gneiss, 131—the dst 
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295—series of edi- | 


Istone 
mountains of the north west Highlands, 
152—structure of the Hlig slilands, Aso, 1: “9 

| —the southern Tieh! 

} old red sandstone, 136—the c meboulimeus 
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rocks, 188-141—the Permian formation, 
141—the trias formation, 142—paleon- 
tology of the Lias and Oolite, 144—effects 
of denudation, 146—drift and post-tertiary 
deposits, 146, 147—ancient sea-margins, 
147, 148—volcanic action, 149—carbon- 
iferous and oolitic periods, 150-152—an- 
cient Highland scenery, 153, 154—im- 
proved method of geological study, 155. 


Eastern Church, 87—principal sections of 
the church 88, 90—periods of the Councils, 
91—the difference which separate the 
churches of the East and the West, 92-94 
—periods of the Russian Church, 95—con- 


-version of Vladimir, 96—the founder of the 


Russian Church, 97—churches in Moscow, 
98—dignataries of the Russian Church, 99 
—her ascetics, 100—the patriarch Nicon, 


Scottish Humour, 480 —the charm of humour, 101, 102—Peter the Great, 103—dissenters, 

481, 482—humour often evaporates in 104, 105. 

__ print, 483 —are Scotchmen deficient in | Summer longings, 442. 

» humour, 483—Irish anecdotes, 484, 485— | Sun’s centre, distance of comets from, 499. 

Scottish wit, 485-493. Sutherlandshire, Sir Roger Impey Murchi- 
Scottish universities, changes required in,} son's geological explorations i in, 128, 129. 

25—schools in connection with, 24. 
Secchi, Father, on the light of comets, 515 | Table of seasons of the year in which comets 

—on the existence of a rotatory motion,| pass their perihelia, 498. 

518. Taxation and representation, 552, 553. 
Separation of comets into two, 504, 505. Tocqueville, M. de, on the political state of 
Solar system, number of comets in the, 500. America, 538. 

Spain, 385—rapid strides in political and| Tract, No. 90, the ‘Edinburgh Review’ on, 

ecclesiastical freedom, 385—good govern-| 172, 173. 

ment required to raise Spain t to be a first- | Turtle hunting among the Oroungon, 224. 

rate power, 386—physical advantages, 386 | Tuttle, M., and Bruhn’s, M., periodic comet, 

the normal condition of Spain a war-like} 6508. 

condition, 387—the O'Donnell administra- 

tion, 3887—Spain requires to becomea mari- | Universities,—see British Universities. 

time state, 588--the want of nationality, | Universitiesand degrees, Dr Christison on,15. 

388, 389—a uniform system of polity estab- 

lished by the government of Queen Isabella, | Vancouver Island, 74—coal and timber abun- 

390—causes of political insecurity in the; dant, 74, 75—salmon and trout fisheries 
army, and its generals, 390—ministerial] productive, 75—class who ought to emi- 
changes, 391 — landowners, 391 — the} grate, 76—yield of gold, 77, 78—want of 
landed aristocracy, 392—town and coun-| roads, 79, 80—importance of a route across 

try, 892, 393—population, 394—society, the continent, 81. 

395 — finance, 396-398 — the credit of | Vaughan, professor, of Oxford, on profes- 

government, 398, 399—roads and rail- sorial remuneration, 21. 

Ww ays, 400, 401—roy: al navy, 402—taxa-| Vico, De, and Peter's, interior comet, 509. 

tion, 402-404—the customs duties, 405— | Villarcean, M., comet, 508. 

commercial transactions, 406, 407—Cuba | Vinet’s, Dr Alexander, studies on Pascal— 

and St Domingo, 408, 409—religious intol-| see Pascal. 

lerance in Spain, 409—relations with Great borage , Story of his conversion to Christian- 

Britain, 410—the O'Donnell foreign policy, | ity, 9 

411, 412—Spanish interference in Mexico, 

413, 414. Wild sports in Equatorial Africa, 223, 232, 
Stanle y’s Eastern Church, 82—his style, 83} 284, 235, 236. 

— introductory lectures, 84—as an ecclesias- | Winnecke, M., discovers a new comet, 506. 

tical historian, 86—general features of the | Witchcraft among the Goumbi, 243, 244. 
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